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This Issue in Brief 


The year 1935 witnessed the largest number of strikes since 1921, 
yt the number of workers involved and the time lost were less than in 
934. A review of the labor disputes in 1935 (p. 1299) shows that in 
hat year 2,014 strikes occurred, involving 1,117,213 employees and 
esulting in 15,456,337 man-days of idleness. The industry group 
vith the largest number of strikes was the manufacture of textiles 
und their products. The strikes of 1935 involved an average of 555 
persons, but in more than half of the disputes fewer than 100 workers 
participated in each. Of the 2,003 strikes brought to a close during 
he year, the average duration was 24 calendar days, but there were 
510 cases in which the dispute lasted a month or more. 


Contractual relations between workers and employers in the glass 
industry have been on an industry-wide basis for more than half a cen- 
tury. Though these broad agreements were gained originally when 
the industry was one of highly skilled craftsmen, the unions have been 
able to maintain them even though craft distinctions in the manu- 
facture of glass have largely disappeared. The provisions of the 
agreements are analyzed on page 1204. 


Efforts to improve the conditions of seamen by international action 
lave been made since 1920. In that year the permanent Joint Mari- 
tine Commission was formed by the International Labor Office. 
All maritime problems affecting labor are referred to this Commission 
by the Governing Body of the I. L.O. The fourth maritime session 
of the Conference will be held at Geneva in the fall of 1936. A dis- 
cussion of the historical development of this Commission and of the 
improvement in child labor, welfare measures, and other working 
conditions obtained through its efforts are discussed in an article on 
page 1181. 


Outstanding in the field of workmen’s compensation in 1935 was the 
passage of workmen’s compensation laws in Florida and South Caro- 
lina. The enactment of these measures reduces to two (Arkansas 
and Mississippi) the number of States which still have taken no action 
to protect workers in this way. The Florida act covers all private 
employers of more than 3 workers and that of South Carolina all 
private employers of more than 15 workers; both cover all public 
employees except elected officials. In a number of States whose 
legislatures met in regular or special session during 1935 amendments 
to existing workmen’s compensation acts were passed. The results 
of legislative action in the United States and in Canada are sum- 


marized in an article on page 1253. 
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A new health record was established in 1985 among the approx: ‘mately 
17,000,000 industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insirang, 
Co. the death rate being 8.4 per 1,000 as compared with 8.5 per | (yy 
in 1934—the previous low record. The continued decline in the degi, 
rate during the past 6 years is regarded as remarkable in view of th, 
difficult economic conditions prevailing during the period. A gain jy 
the expectation of life at birth amounting to 12.82 years took play 
between the years 1911-12 and 1935, the rate of improvement bein 
greater among the industrial than among the general populatio, 
The most important achievement of the year was the establishmey; 
of a new minimum rate for tuberculosis which, however, still rank 
seventh among the causes of death in the United States and sixti 
among the insured industrial population. Page 1241. 


















Average earnings of 42.9 cents per hour and $14.61 per week in 193; 
in plants manufacturing cigarettes, snuff, and chewing and smokin 
tobacco were disclosed by a survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statis. 
tics. In 1933 the corresponding earnings were 31.4 cents and $10.50) 
In 1934 the average duration of employment of the workers was 47 4 
weeks and their average annual earnings were $699.92. Page 1322. 
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Since the beginning of the depression a revival of interest in the coopera. 2b 
tive movement has taken place in California. A recent survey revealed inte 
210 consumers’ cooperative organizations in that State in August attt 
1935, having an estimated membership of 51,000 and a business, red 
during the first half of the year, of over $225,000. Most of the mpthe 
societies were new and small, and few had been able to return divi- bot 
dends up to the time of the survey. Page 1216. whi 

Wage earners working in the finishing of cotton textiles received an 
average hourly earnings of 47.8 cents in August 1934, as compared with atio 
45.4 cents in the same month of the previous year. The earning: vid 
in this branch of the textile-finishing industry are less than in thie tion 
other branches of the industry. ‘Thus, the workers in the finishing Int 
of silk and rayon goods averaged 59.6 cents per hour in August oe 





1934 and 50.3 cents in August 1933. Page 1336. 
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HE maritime session of the International Labor Conference, to be 
held in the fall of 1936 at Geneva, Switzerland, will be the fourth 
ieeting of this sort, under the International Labor Organization— 
its fourth effort to improve the working conditions of seamen by the 
formulation of international treaties. 

The movement originated at the Peace Conference of 1919. Witha 
view to including in the Versailles Treaty a program that would reduce 
labor unrest, the Peace Conference had created a Commission on 
International Labor Legislation to study industrial conditions and 
attitudes, and to frame policies that would promote world peace by 
reducing economic injustice. This it hoped to accomplish through 
the improvement of the working and living standards of the workers, 
both as a result of the elimination of that international competition 
which was based upon the exploitation of labor, and through inter- 
national agreements representing a general advance beyond standards 
then prevailing in any country. The Commission, early in its deliber- 
ations, decided that a continuing machinery should be set up to pro- 
vide a means for the adoption of treaties—technically called conven- 
tions—which would embody specific minimum labor standards. The 
International Labor Organization (commonly called the I. L. O.) 
was therefore created, of which the International Labor Conference is 
the quasi-legislative organ. 

Among the special problems presented to this Commission was that 
of the conditions of seamen. It was urged that seamen should be 
especially provided for, because the shipping industry was so obviously 
and thoroughly international, and so keenly competitive, that improve- 
ments in the labor standards on the ships of a single country were 
very difficult to obtain unless similar changes were made on those of 
other countries. It was proposed to the Commission that a special 
agency be created whose single task would be the international 
adjustment of seamen’s problems. 
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' Both of the staff of the Geneva office of the United States Department of Labor. 
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The Commission chose not to set up a second international labo, 
organ, but left to the International Labor Organization the probley, 
of seamen. However, it did recognize the urgency and peculiarity , 
seamen’s problems by directing that a special session of the Intern. 
tional Labor Conference be held to deal with maritime labor matte, 
In accordance with this decision, the second session of the Conf erence 
held in 1920, was devoted exclusively to matters affecting seamen. §) 
also, as a result of the insistence of shipowners and the support of thy 
seamen, the later discussions of seamen’s problems have been assigne; 
to distinctly maritime conference sessions, to which governments 
workers, and employers usually send experts in maritime affairs. Sich 
sessions were held in 1926 and 1929, and now again one is in-view {, 
October 1936. 
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Joint Maritime Commission 





To FACILITATE discussion between shipowners and seamen, th 
Governing Body of the I. L. O. established, in 1920, the permanen: 
Joint Maritime Commission, made up of an equal number of represent- 
atives of shipowners and seamen. At present, this Commission is 
made up of shipowners’ and seamen’s representatives of national 
organizations affiliated, respectively, to the International Shipping 
Federation and the International Transport Workers’ Federation. Its 
chairman is the chairman of the Governing Body of the I. L. O., and 
the workers’ and employers’ groups of that body are also represented. 
As the Commission was last selected before the United States joined 
the I. L. O., no Americans are now included in its membership. Its 





composition will be redetermined by the 1936 maritime session of the Ir 
Conference. this 
It has become the established practice of the Governing Body to JP! 
refer all maritime problems to this Commission before placing any B41 
such items on the agenda of a Conference session. The Governing 
Body further recognized the special character of seamen’s problems, L L 
when, in the fall of 1935, it convened a technical tripartite preparatory B22 
maritime meeting for a preliminary discussion of the most important B®") 
maritime issues to be finally acted upon in the special 1936 Conference ? 
session. del 
In accordance with the I. L. O. constitution, each maritime session "° 
of the Conference is tripartite in character.? Four delegates are sen' of 
by each member nation. ‘Two of these are delegates representative J "° 

of their governments, one represents the shipowners, and one the 

seamen. With each delegate may be sent a number of advisers, s0 
that specialists on each item of the Conference agenda can be con- : 
sulted. As a result of the Conference discussions, treaties or con- IB th 
ventions are drafted, and are declared adopted if they are voted IBsh 
de 


? This is also true of general sessions; see the International Labor Conference, June 1936, Monthly |.sb0' 
Review, April] 1936, p. 953. 
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pon by a majority of all the delegates, and if two-thirds of the votes 
ast are in the affirmative. Although it may be said that interna- 
ional standards are “established” by such a vote at an International 
abor Conference, they are not obligatory in any country until after 
hey have been specifically accepted by the formal ratification of the 
onvention by that particular country. 


Freedom for Seamen 


SamuEL Gompers, who was chairman of the Commission on Inter- 
national Labor Legislation at the Peace Conference, urged the inclu- 
ion in the section of the peace treaties constituting the original 
onstitution of the I. L. O., of a declaration that no seaman should 
pe punished for leaving his ship while it was in safe harbor, even if 
his contract of employment (his “articles of agreement’’) had not 
expired. 

American seamen’s organizations had vigorously fought for this 
reedom from a charge of ‘‘desertion”’ in such cases, and the right to 
uit ship had been embodied by Congress in the La Follette Seamen’s 
Act of 1915. It had been hoped that the act would not only grant 
greater freedom to American seamen, and so improve conditions on 
board ship, but would also tend to bring the working conditions on 
ships of other countries up to a standard similar to those of ships 
registered under the United States flag. The law had not in practice 
so affected other shipping, and it had not been followed by similar 
laws in Other countries. 

In consequence of the unwillingness of some governments to accept 
this principle, and because some seamen’s organizations did not 
support it, the proposal of the American delegate was not accepted. 
However, in order to make doubly certain the protection of the law 
already in force in the United States, a paragraph was included in the 
[. L. O. constitution to the effect that the protection afforded by exist- 
ing legislation in any country would not be diminished as a result of 
any action of the International Labor Conference. 

The right to quit ship was again raised in 1926, when a worker 
delegate proposed to a Conference of the I. L. O. that the matter be 
incorporated in a convention then being debated. When a difference 
of opinion among the labor delegates appeared, however, the sugges- 
tion was withdrawn. 


Hours of Labor Aboard Ship 


THe most important issue that faced the 1920 maritime session of 
the Conference of the newly created I. L. O. was the adaptation to 
shipping of the 8-hour day or 48-hour week. Seamen in the deck 
departments in most of the ships of the world were working a 12-hour 
day and 84-hour week, and those in the steward departments were 
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working even longer hours. The 8-hour day was opposed by ship. 
owners as certain to increase their labor costs. Yet there w aS 4 
tremendous pressure for the adoption of the shorter hours jp al 
fields of work. The Peace Conference had recognized this world 
opinion by including in the declaration of general principles which 
formed the concluding article of the I. L. O. constitution, as 
objective of “special and urgent importance, the adoption of 
8-hour day or 48-hour week as the standard to be aimed at where jt 
has not already been attained.” The first session of the Interny. 
tional Labor Conference, which considered the question when it me; 
in Washington, D. C., in September 1919, adopted a conventio, 
specifying those hours for the principal manual employments on land 
Shipping was not covered, because a special conference on maritiny 
matters was to be held during the following year. The problem oj 
daily or weekly hours’ limitation on ships was referred to it by this 
specific language of the hours-of-work (industry) convention 0 
1919: ‘The provisions relative to transport by sea and on inlané 
water-ways shall be determined by a special conference dealing wit) 
employment at sea and on inland waterways.”’ 

In the course of an extended debate at the 1920 maritime session. 
it appeared that there was a willingness on the part of government 
representatives to consider some lessening of working time aboard 
ship. All groups were keenly aware of the insistence of seamen fo: 
improvement in their conditions, and were willing to make some 
concessions to this demand, in order to placate unrest. But the 
Conference could not agree upon a formula. At one point a number 
of government delegates sufficient to effect adoption would have 
voted for a treaty establishing a 48-hour week for firemen, a 56-hour 
week for men on deck, and a 70-hour week for those in the steward 
department. The seamen’s organizations refused to agree to such a 
weakening of the principle already adopted for land industries. As 
a result, the final vote was upon a convention to apply the 8-hour 
day or 48-hour week to all seamen. This received the support of all 
worker and some government delegates—a total of 48 affirmative 
votes. According to the I. L. O. constitution, however, a two-thirds 
majority of those voting is necessary to adoption—in this case 48°, 
votes. Adoption was thus lost by a fraction of a vote. This issue 
still occupies the center of the stage in maritime discussions, and is 
the leading question before the session of the Conference that is to 
meet in the fall of 1936. 



































Child Labor, Indemnity for Shipwreck, and Employment Offices 





Wits the problem of hours tabled, the 1920 Maritime Conference 
proceeded to the adoption of three conventions dealing with impor- 
tant but less basic changes in working conditions aboard ship. These 
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sxed the minimum age for work at sea, provided for the indemnity 
of seamen in case of shipwreck, and regulated employment offices for 


seamen. 
The I. L. O. constitution, which originally was a section of the 


peace treaties, had declared that it was desirable to abolish child 
labor, and the first session (Washington 1919) of the Conference had 
adopted a convention fixing a minimum working age of 14 years for 
employment in ‘industrial undertakings.””’ The convention fixing 
the same minimum age for employment at sea (except in fishing) 
was adopted without great opposition in 1920, and up to January 
1936 had been ratified by 30 nations, including almost every mari- 
time power.’ No doubt both its original adoption and the number 
of its ratifications are in large part explained by the fact that in the 
principal maritime countries there has been a tendency to employ at 
sea fewer and fewer children under 14. The fact that more than 16 
of these ratifications had to be accompanied by legislative acts indi- 
cates, however, that there had been little legislative protection for 
children in this matter. In the autumn of 1936, 16 years later, 
another maritime conference session probably will debate the raising 
of this minimum age from 14 to 15 years. 

The second convention agreed on at the 1920 Conference marked 
a more substantial advance. Prior to that time, the seamen of most 
nations, when unemployed because their ship had foundered or been 
lost, had no legal claim for wages during their consequent unemploy- 
ment. The new convention required shipowners to continue the 
wages of such unemployed seamen for a period up to 2 months unless 
they secured other employment before that time. By the beginning 
of 1936, this convention had been ratified by 24 nations, including 
most of the important maritime countries. These ratifications have 
required new legislation to establish this rule and its enforcement. 

In most maritime countries in 1920, private fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies were common, and hiring halls under the control of 
shipowners also were numerous. The third convention of that year 
provided for the early elimination of all such agencies and the estab- 
lishment or continuation of employment offices conducted either by 
public authorities or by owners and seamen jointly under government 
supervision. By early 1936, this convention had been ratified by 24 
nations, including many but by no means all of the maritime powers. 
For most of these nations, legislation to implement the convention 
was required. 





? This and subsequent similar statements must be understood to ignore the United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Both of these States have joined the I. L. O. so recently that they have 
not yet ratified any conventions. 
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Minimum Age for Stokers and Coal Passers, and Medical Examinations for 
Seamen 





WuEN the 1920 Conference discussed the problem of establishing 
& minimum age for employment at sea, it found two additiongl 
aspects of the problem upon which it was reasonably well agreed 
but on which it could not act because they were not included on the 
agenda set out for it by the I. L. O. Governing Body. It therefor 
resolved to request the Governing Body to place these two addition) 
maritime proposals on the agenda of the 1921 Conference. The {irs} 
of these required an annual physical examination for every young 
person under 18 years of age employed at sea. This convention wa; 
adopted in 1921, and by January 1936 had been ratified by 28 nations 
including most of the maritime powers. For most of them, it required 
new legislation in order to make its provisions effective. 

The second maritime convention of 1921 raised to 18 the minimum 
age of employment at sea for trimming (that is, coal passing) and 
stoking. Despite the fact that this convention also required ney 
legislation to make it effective, it has been ratified by 30 nations, 
again including most of the important maritime countries. 



























Articles of Agreement and Repatriation for Seamen 


Onze of the items placed on the 1920 agenda had been ‘‘consideration 
of the possibility of drawing up an international seamen’s code.” 
In including this item, the Governing Body of the I. L. O. had indicated 
its belief that the subject was far too extensive to be handled in a 
single discussion, but nevertheless hoped that a beginning might be 
made. The Conference took the same view, for it considered the 
seamen’s code as ‘‘the whole of the laws and regulations dealing with 
the conditions and position of seamen as such’’, and concluded that 
it had to be built up by the serial adoption of conventions dealing 
with the various aspects of the status of seamen. This Conference 
session cautiously began the development of such a code by agreeing 
upon five subjects which it considered could be adopted without too 
great opposition, and these it recommended should be put on the 
agenda of the future maritime sessions of the Conference. As a result 
of the discussions and finally the recommendations of the Joint Mari- 
time Commission, the Governing Body placed one of these subjects— 
articles of agreement—on the agenda of a second special maritime 
conference session in 1926. Each of the other four, i. e., accommoda- 
tions for seamen aboard ship, discipline, settling of disputes between 
individual seamen and their employers, and social and industrial 
insurance for seamen, has been discussed within the I. L. O. but none 
of them as yet has been made the subject of a convention. 
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Debate at the 1926 maritime session primarily centered upon the 
articles of agreement, or contract of employment, of seamen. The 
Conference decided not to specify the contents of each of the articles 
of agreement. It did adopt an international standard specifying the 
way in which articles of agreement should be presented, signed, and 
later canceled, enumerating the subjects that should be covered, and 
requiring shipowners to furnish discharge books at the termination of 
employment, prohibiting the inclusion in such books of statements 
concerning wages or quality of work but permitting the seaman to 
obtain an additional statement of these facts if he cdlesired. Upon 
these items there was relatively little disagreement and the con- 
vention was finally adopted unanimously. The standards of the 
convention were somewhat in advance of the current practice in 
maritime countries. It has been adopted by 20 nations, including many 
of the most important maritime countries. It has resulted more in a 
standardization than in any considerable improvement in the laws of 
the ratifying nations. 

A second subject considered by the 1926 Conference as appropriate 
for a convention that would standardize and improve the maritime 
codes, was the situation of seamen whose employment ends, for any 
reason, in a foreign port. It had been the custom of many owners to 
arrange for the return to their home port of seamen whom they no 
longer required. It may have been this custom which had led some 
seamen to oppose the American proposal to lay down the general 
principle of freedom of seamen in the peace treaties. For it was argued 
that in practice one usually had to choose between the right to leave 
the ship in any port, on the one hand, and the right to be returned 
home if discharged for any reason in a foreign port. The seamen who 
chose the latter alternative urged the adoption of an international 
convention specifying this right of repatriation, because, although it 
was the custom of many shipowners and the requirement of some 
nations, it was by no means universal. Such a convention was adopted, 
providing that any seaman who is landed by a ship in a foreign port, 
either during his engagement (the period specified in his articles of 
agreement) or on its expiration, may claim the right to be returned, 
without cost to himself, either to his own country or to the port of 
engagement or to the port in which the voyage began—the choice 
being left to national legislation. This convention represented a 
significant advance in the practice of maritime nations, and has been 
ratified by 16 countries including some but by no means all of the 


important maritime countries. 


No maritime conventions have been adopted since 1926, but 
seamen’s needs have not ceased to occupy the attention of the 


'LL.O. 
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Revival of the Maximum Hours of Labor Question 


In 1929, 3 years later, the third maritime (thirteenth) sessioy of 
the Conference was held. In the interval the I. L. O. had chanced its 
treaty-framing procedure. As a result of 8 years’ experience With 
labor conventions in many different fields, it had come to the cop, 
clusion that usually it is not efficient to put a convention draft to , 
final vote the first time that it is presented to a Conference. It ha 
been found that a single discussion not infrequently resulted in th 
adoption of conventions that were poorly drawn. Such measure 
were less likely to secure the ratification of members than if all th 
possible objections and possible amendments had been fully considered 
The making of significant treaties is exceedingly difficult, and it ;: 
by no means easy to get the general agreement of many sovereig, 
governments upon any draft. In accomplishing such agreemen 
there is always the danger that it may be so filled with qualifications 
and loopholes that it will represent no real advance beyond prevail. 
ing practice. On the other hand, a Conference may decide only t 
make a gesture, and in that case will accept a draft representing , 
great advance in labor standards, but one which nations do not expect 
actually to apply within their own borders. To improve the chance 
of the adoption of a treaty representing social progress, and at the 
same time increase the possibility of its extensive ratification, the 
I. L. O. now usually votes finally upon a convention only after it has 
been thoroughly discussed by two separate sessions of the Conference. 
In accordance with this revised procedure, the 1929 maritime session 
was devoted to an extended but only preliminary discussion of several 
issues. 

This session was held 9 years after an earlier maritime session had 
extensively debated the issue of an international standardization of 
maximum working hours. The subject had been frequently dis- 
cussed in the I. L. O. during the intervening years. The Governing 
Body had debated the inclusion of the issue on the 1926 Conference 
agenda, and the motion to do so had failed only by a tie vote. The 
1926 session therefore had no authority to adopt a convention on the 
subject, but it had adopted by a large majority a resolution requesting 
the Governing Body to include hours of work on the agenda of the 
next maritime Conference session. ‘That body did include it as one 
of the four main subjects on the 1929 agenda. 

Although the 1929 session did not have the draft of a convention 
before it, it concluded its debate by specifying that the government: 
should be asked their opinion on various issues relating to the 8-hour 
day or 48-hour week for seamen, and voted to place it for final action 
on the agenda of the next maritime Conference session. On these 
votes, most of the shipowners were in opposition, alleging among 
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her things, that it was undesirable to attempt international stand- 
dization of hours, and that they preferred national collective agree- 

ents between seamen and owners. The vote to place the item on 
henext Conference agenda for final action was carried over the oppo- 
tion of all the employer delegates with the exception of the French, 
talian, and Bulgarian, but with the affirmative vote of all the workers 
snd practically all the governments. 


kickness Assistance, Welfare in Port, and Professional Capacity of Officers 


Tue other issues before the 1929 Conference were (1) the protec- 
tion of seamen in case of illness, including the institution of sickness 
insurance, (2) the promotion of seamen’s welfare in port, and (3) the 
professional capacity of captains and watch-keeping officers. All 
these were placed on the agenda of the next maritime session of the 
Conference for final action. 


Obstacles Delaying Further International Cooperation 


Ir was not easy to secure the adoption of maritime conventions 
during the first 10 years of the life of the I. L.O. Some of the most 
important proposals, notably that covering hours, met with the 
vigorous opposition of most shipowners. Although the workers were 
almost unanimous in pressing for reform, the government delegates 
hesitated, and were willing to join in the support of only the seven 
treaties already summarized. 

Each shipowner was thinking of the threat to his business that 
might be involved in the increased charges he might be forced to 
make as a result of the increased cost to him, arising from additional 
labor regulations. At each Conference, the workers pointed out that 
the theory of a convention was the establishment of a common inter- 
national standard, and therefore that no individual shipowner need 
be penalized in international competition. To this the shipowners 
replied that it should not be assumed that competition was equalized 
by the single act of adopting a convention. The final vote of the 
Conference is only the first step toward the establishment of a common 
competitive level. Each convention had to be ratified by all the 
maritime nations, before standardization was in fact achieved. If 
the adoption by the I. L. O. induced some countries, but did not 
induce others, to accept the higher standard, the shipowners of the 
ratifying nations would be penalized. 

Moreover, the attitudes of the various governments toward the 
most important proposals have changed from time to time. Immedi- 
ately following the war, there was a strong world-wide urge for the 
adoption of improved standards in industrial relations, which found 
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important expression in the establishment of the Internationa] Labor 
Organization. In 1919, on the wave of the same public opinion, th, 
first Conference of that Organization had adopted an 8-hour day {y 
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ern 
industrial workers. Similarly, in 1920, an 8-hour rule for shippiy ied 
had failed of adoption by a fraction of a vote. The attitude of the f nded 
various governments toward this convention indicated a desire ty As t 
improve the lot of seamen. This can be explained partly by th: MM untri 
fact that a strong organization of seamen existed in most countries oats. 
partly by the public appreciation of the men who helped to win the ost po! 
war by manning both the war and merchant ships of their countries, Hamer 
War prosperity was followed by a reaction, however, shipping was J entio: 
no longer prosperous, and the interest of the nations in reform and Bee: 
in any special assistance to seamen receded. In addition, some My disa 
nations became concerned with continuing and if possible increasing [Hp the 
their merchant marines in order that foreign trade in time of peace, Hall fc 
but especially in time of war, might be safeguarded. Although Mears 
progress has been made by both legislation and collective agree. As. 
ments, each of these nations has been reluctant to impose regulations Hjhat 
which might penalize its own shipping, in competition with other Bpchie 
ships on which equally high standards are not required. lecre 
So the road to international agreement in the raising of seamen’s Heybsi 
working standards has been uncertain and for some reforms, difficult. Fpoduc 
Despite the fact that shipping is the most international of all Bit. p 





trades and the need for an international standardization, therefore, 
most apparent, and despite the fact that poor standards and dis- 
content among seamen have made urgent the need of reforms, prog- 
ress through either international conventions or national regulations 
has been slower than for land industries. 

At the maritime Conference session of 1929, the opposition of almost 
all the shipowners was apparent. Indeed, the refusal of the British 



























shipowners to attend it almost caused its break-up. However, the 
Conference finally not only avoided such an outcome, but took, with BMa 
the almost unanimous approval of the government delegates, the BI. | 
step of completing first discussion of the four topics before it and of [tog 
placing them all on the calendar of the next maritime session—then [gen 
expected to follow shortly, but actually yet to be held. dis 
After 1929, the situation became more difficult. The economic lar 
crisis made shipowners even less willing to consider any reform that [Bima 
would increase labor costs, and especially so drastic a one as changing 
the working schedule from 12 hours to 8, with a consequent increase 
in the number of watches from two to three. Governments were 
influenced by a variety of pressures. Because of their own decreasing & pc 
revenues and because of the appeals for larger subsidies to support [Bur 
their merchant marines, it was natural that there should be resist- BG 


ance to the imposition of standards that would increase shipping 
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sts. On the other hand, in practically all countries, the wider 
tension of subsidies gave seamen an opportunity to appeal to their 

overnments to grant subsidies only where reasonable labor stand- 
ds were in force. In most countries, the pressure of the seamen 
»nded to be more effective than the appeals for economy. 
As the depression deepened, the shipowners in their respective 
ountries began to reduce wages and otherwise attempt to reduce 
osts. The British shipowners and seamen came to an agreement to 
yostpone wage changes only on the understanding that British 
amen would not urge an immediate adoption of the hours con- 
ention by the I. L. O. 
Because of these national and international pressures, and because 
»f disagreements on procedure that were the subject of sharp debates 
» the Joint Maritime Commission, the Governing Body delayed the 
all for another maritime Conference session, and for a number of 
years the problems of seamen were held in abeyance by the I. L. O. 
As economic conditions grew worse, it appeared less and less likely 
hat an international agreement limiting hours of work could be 
wchieved. Shipowners became more and more involved, because of 
Jecreasing revenues, and governments found it necessary to increase 
ubsidies. The British shipowners ended their agreement not to 
reduce wages in 1932. Although the seamen, therefore, were free 
to press again for I. L. O. conventions, conditions now were all 
against them. 

It is true that the 1929 Conference had debated not only hours, 
but also three other topics, and that no insurmountable obstacles 
seemed to prevent their adoption at the next maritime Conference 
session. As these were considered less important than a convention 
on hours, the I. L. O. determined to delay further maritime discus- 
sions until there was some possibility of success in this respect. 

The next move therefore waited upon a consideration, by the Joint 
Maritime Commission, of the problem of hours. For several years the 
I. L. O. did not consider it worth while even to call the commission 
together, because favorable action seemed so unlikely. In an era of 
general budget reductions, the I. L. O. was not immune, and it was 
disinclined to risk the cost of either a Joint Commission meeting or the 
larger maritime Conference until some real possibility appeared that 
maritime conventions could be adopted. 


Renewal of Discussions 


ln 1934 the economic clouds began to thin and some action appeared 
possible. Early in 1935 the Joint Maritime Commission submitted a 
ianimous report of shipowners and seamen, recommending to the 
Governing Body that another maritime session of the Conference should 
be convened, in order to consider as a joint problem both hours of 
62328—36——-2 
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labor and manning of ships—i. e., the number of men to be carried fy, 
the operation of the ship in each department (deck, engine room ay, 
stokehold, and steward) and the number of watches into which thy 
working day would be divided. When this agreement came to {hy 
Governing Body, it decided that the time was opportune for a renews) 
of efforts to secure additional maritime conventions. Since Manning 
was a new problem which had been added to the hours discussions 
might be expected that, under the double-discussion procedure, th, 
next maritime conference session would be asked to conduct only 
preliminary survey of the combined subject and then again postpon 
final action to a later date. In order to overcome this possible delay, 
the Joint Maritime Commission had recommended that there first }y 
held a preliminary technical conference, at which governments, se. 
men, and shipowners could be represented. The Governing Body 
accepted this suggestion, and the preparatory meeting was called 
together in November 1935, in the hope that the issues could be y 
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clarified that they could be finally acted upon in 1936, when a mar. 7 
time session of the Conference, empowered to adopt internations| last | 


conventions, should meet. ‘Two items were placed on the agenda of 
this preliminary meeting by the Governing Body. One was the com. 
bined question of hours and manning. The second, a new question, 
was vacations (or, as the English say, “holidays’’) with pay, fo: 
seamen. 
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Hours and Manning Before the Preparatory Technical Meeting, 1935 a 

mo 

THE working schedules of officers, wireless operators, stewards, Bof t] 
firemen, and stokers were considered, as well as the proper qualifica- JB conc 
tions for seamen in each of these departments. atte 
The most vigorous and extended debates of this so-called technical BT 
meeting, however, concerned the shortening of the working time of J that 
seamen in the deck department. It was pointed out that although the J cost 
8-hour schedule now prevails in the engine room and stokehold of J con 
most ocean-going vessels, it is not usual in the deck department in J cei 
most of the shipping of the world. Table 1 shows that in every J wit 
important maritime country the 8-hour day or its equivalent is the J req 
standard for firemen and trimmers, but that for able seamen on deck J tha 
the 12-hour day prevails as the standard in all the nations listed except J cor 
the United States, Germany, France, Russia, and Australia. One § leg 
should note, however, that it is extremely difficult to compare the J fac 
practices prevailing in different countries. In actual fact, the average & ve 
hours worked may vary considerably from those which are set fort) J in 
on a schedule. For instance, it is evident from table 2 that although J 8-1 
the Dutch hourly schedule (as given in table 1) would appear to & wa 
require a 12-hour day for able-bodied seamen, in fact these men only & in 


averaged 10% hours during the period studied. 
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The shipowners, who opposed the extension of the 8-hour day or 
watch system for seamen, contended that (1) it represents a very 
onsiderable increase in expense to a merchant marine that is already 
» largely dependent on government subsidy; (2) in consequence, 
overnments would have to pay most of the bill; (3) conditions are 
iiferent in different countries and though it may be possible and 
jesirable to apply such a schedule on some ships it is not on others; 
nd therefore (4) in order that such reforms might be applied only where 
hey could be imposed without too much burden, it would be better 
9 proceed by collective agreements between shipowners’ and sea- 
ien’s organizations in different countries than to attempt either 
national or international legislation; (5) the schedule of hours is 
nisleading to the layman, since a man actually may be fully em- 
ployed only a part of the time when he is required to be available for 
work on watch; and finally (6) since other conditions of employ- 
ment for seamen are not concurrently regulated, a general shortening 
ff hours might actually increase competitive inequalities. On this 
last point, it was urged that by the introduction of the 8-hour day, 
owners paying higher wages would have their labor costs increased 
more than those of others and that the competitive handicap would 
be aggravated. That there is a wide variation in wage rates, can be 
seen from the approximate figures given in table 3. By advancing 
this argument, the owners were not really urging the inclusion of 
wage regulation, for they knew that all parties agreed that both 
monetary exchange and practical politics made such a proposal out 
of the question. They urged, rather, that this reasoning led to the 
conclusion that no international hours regulations should be 
attempted. 

The advocates of a convention embodying the 8-hour day argued 
that (1) the international standardization of some elements of labor 
costs is highly desirable in an industry so totally international in its 
competition as shipping; (2) all workers in land industries had re- 
ceived much better regulations than those that applied to seamen, 
with the result that hours on shore were now far less than those 
required of seamen, and yet (3) seamen had been neglected far more 
than workers in land industries in the establishment of international 
conventions; (4) since shipping was so international, neither national 
legislation nor collective agreements will suffice, (5) nor should the 
fact that some other employment conditions are not regulated pre- 
vent the adoption of the 8-hour day, for all legislative improvement 
in working conditions has to proceed by stages; but (6) actually the 
8-hour day already is applied in those very countries in which the 

wage level is highest; and (7) since this particular reform is already 
in force in no small part of the shipping of the world (including most 
of that of the United States) as a result of trade-union agreements, 
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it should not be difficult to secure general acceptance and Nations| 
ratifications to such a treaty; (8) such a universal adoption of the 
standard is necessary in order to protect those merchant maring 
that have already adopted it; and finally (9) both safety at Ses, 
which is receiving an increasing public attention, and concern {y 
the welfare of seamen make such a reform desirable, even thoug} 
increased costs would result. 

To the objection that the variation in wages would further emby). 
rass the higher-standard countries, the seamen responded that ¢). 
lective agreements, which in another connection the owners seeme) 
to prefer instead of international conventions, actually were tending 
to take into account the varying conditions in different tountrie; 
The extent of wage fixing by collective agreement is shown in tab 
3. To the argument that international standardization was undesiy. 
able, the seamen pointed out that in almost every other aspect o/ 
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shipping, international regulations existed, including treaties {0 Mmall 
safety at sea, for cargo limits and specifications, and for rates. Only [Bnen\ 
labor conditions, of all the conditions affecting shipping, seemed ty Meyste: 
be neglected. f th 
This meeting was tripartite in composition, like the sessions of the Mente 
International Labor Conference itself. It therefore involved the xpe! 
alinement of interests not primarily by countries, but rather by {and 





economic groups. The workers’ group debated and voted as a unit. 
The owners tried to remain together, but they were somewhat less 
united. As a result of the different hourly schedules under which 
they were then operating (see table 1), three different shipowner 
points of view were presented. At one end, the American and French 
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shipowners were prepared to accept the 8-hour day. Most of the Mthre 
group preferred to present a careful analysis in an attempt to demon- HB wou 
strate the undesirability of a convention limiting seamen’s hours, & inte 
but nevertheless were careful not to close the door upon further J pos 
negotiation on the subject. At the other extreme, the British ship- f of t 
owners’ representative so thoroughly opposed international regula- & pro 
tion that he refused formally in plenary meeting to participate in the 7 
discussion of the provisions in which the standard might be embodied. & res 
Within the employers’ group, however, he and a large staff of advisers J spe 
played an active part. rey 

The position of each government was dictated in part by the fact J bu 
that the government stood as an arbitrator between the economic na 
interests of its nationals. The representatives of each government & th 
welcomed a full and frank discussion of the issues, so that the ground — m 
could be surveyed, and in the hope that agreement might eventually & | 
result. More than this, many of the government representatives a 


entered into the discussion of the substance of the prospective con- 
vention. In the presentation and analysis of these problems, stratezic 
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d highly influential roles were played by the various representatives 
om Great Britain, the United States, and France. 
For the United States, since it joined the I. L. O. only in 1934, this 
chnical meeting marked its first participation since the 1919 Peace 
onference in international maritime labor discussions. The United 
tates sent a full delegation and all three delegates took a prominent 
art in the deliberations, despite the fact that they were not accom- 
panied by expert advisers as were the delegates from the other princi- 
yal seafaring nations. Apart from the personalities of the delegates 
hemselves, the influence of the United States was twofold: In the 
rst place, the United States has the second largest merchant marine 
the world (see table 4 for a comparison of the relative positions of 
jiferent maritime countries); in consequence, the considered opinion 
of its Government, shipowners, and seamen could not help but 
nfluence strongly those who represented nations with important but 
maller merchant fleets. In the second place, many American sea- 
nen were already working either under the 8-hour day or the three-watch 
system. This made it possible for Mr. Andrew Furuseth, president 
{ the International Seamen’s Union * and American seamen’s repre- 
entative at the November 1935 meeting, to point to the American 
experience as a proof of its practicality. It made it both possible 
and desirable for Mr. Robert W. Bruere, the delegate representing 
the United States Government, to use his influence in favor of a 
convention specifying the three-watch system. It also provided a 
stimulus for the American shipowners’ delegate, Mr. Samuel Aitken, 
vice president of Moore & McCormack Co., to announce that he 
was prepared to recommend to the United States shipowners the 
three-watch system without overtime, although his recommendation 
would not embrace shipping on lakes and sounds nor coastal and 
intercoastal shipping. There can be no doubt that the unanimous 
position of the three American representatives helped to set the tone 
of the Conference and to prepare the way for some final action on the 
problem of hours limitations in the fall of 1936. 

The French delegates had a somewhat similar background which 
resulted in their taking a similar position. French law since 1919 has 
specified the 8-hour day for most seamen. As a consequence the 
representatives not only of the French seamen and Government, 
but also of the French shipowners were prepared to welcome an inter- 
national convention on the subject. Their influence was less than 
that of the United States in the meeting only because the French 
merchant marine is much smaller. 
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‘ The International Seamen’s Union, which is affiliated to the American Federation of Labor, is an organ- 
ization with membership in the United States and Canada. It is not to be confused with the International 
Transport Workers Federation, with headquarters in Amsterdam, which is a federation of unions in 37 
countries of the world (1932), but not including seamen in either the United States or Canada. 
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The British delegates took a very active part in the meeting 
They came to the meeting with an imposing array of advisers, 9); 
several of these were quite familiar with I. L. O. procedure and tj, 
background of each issue, so that each delegate was fully pre pared 
to take every advantage of the situations developing in the meeting 
Each delegate took a leading part in the government, owners’ or gp 
men’s group to which he belonged. All this preparation and activi 
arose out of the intense interest of the various British groups in th; 
issues. While in the United States the 8-hour day reform had beg 
widely adopted and was a pressing issue only insofar as competitio) 
with other nations was concerned, British shipping was still ope. 
ated under a schedule of longer hours. The seamen, consequently 
were anxious to use the fact of an international convention to assis 
their attempts to secure the reform at home as well as to inter. 
nationalize the standard. For exactly the same reason, the Britis, 
shipowners’ delegate was anxious that an international standard 9 
8 hours should not be adopted, so that it would not increase th, 
difficulty of negotiating with the trade-union at home. 

The British Government found itself between the two fires. | 
would be far easier for the Government if the two sides could work ov 
a compromise agreement without putting these counter-pressures 0) 
the Government through international discussions. Consequently, 
the British Government delegate urged caution and hoped that 
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before any final action had to be taken owners and seamen would bers 
have reached an agreement. Since the close of the preparatory fp the 
meeting, negotiations between British shipowners and seamen have (Ue 
begun. It may be that an agreement between them on at least [i the 
some aspects of the joint problem of hours and manning may clarify 
the situation not only as it affects the large merchant fleet of Great 
Britain, but also as it indirectly affects the shipping of other nations. 1 
The technical meeting was free to determine the form of its report J 2% 
to the Governing Body of the I. L.O. Some delegates came to the} ask 
preliminary meeting hoping that the three groups there represented ™& 
might reach, through negotiations, an accord which could be pre. ®™ 
sented as a series of recommendations to the Governing Body, and & 
which would serve as the basis of a draft convention that could be & '™ 
acted upon by the full maritime conference session in 1936. It soon & 
became apparent that since the situation, especially in Great Britain, 4s 
might change within the year, conclusive negotiations were not prac- 
tical at that time. The meeting preferred, therefore, to limit its activ- JB‘ 
ities to exploration rather than negotiation. It prepared a unaii- T 
mous report summarizing the position of each group and each ind & ™ 
vidual representative on the combined question of hours and man- §& ™ 
ning. The report concluded by listing the issues which, the meeting & P’ 


found, must be resolved in the drafting of such a convention, with 
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,. suggestion that ‘‘the basis for an agreement on hours and man- 
ing is beginning to emerge.” The debate on the issue of a three- 
atch system for the deck crew has been summarized at length. It 
hould be noted that the ‘‘basis for an agreement’’ referred to in the 
port of the meeting also includes the allied subjects of the qualifica- 
‘ons of the crew and the minimum man power necessary to insure 
e safety of the ship. The American seamen’s delegate, Mr. Furu- 
th, was instrumental in securing for both these subjects favorable 
onsideration. It remains for the 1936 Maritime Conference to 
chieve an agreement on each problem. 
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assis ‘THE second issue before the preparatory meeting in 1935 received 
inter.qgmore desultory attention. ‘The movement for vacations with pay for 
ritisyfmworkers has gained considerable headway in Europe, and in 1936 the 
rd ofginternational Labor Conference at its June session reaches the stage 
e thomof second (final) discussion of vacations with pay for industrial work- 
ers. The technical maritime meeting was directed by the Governing 
Body to canvas the possibility of the adoption of a convention speci- 
fying such a standard for seamen. Following the procedure which it 
had adopted for itself in the hours and manning discussion, the meet- 
ing did not vote a recommendation as to whether such a convention 
that [should or should not be adopted. It did develop the views of mem- 
‘ould bers of all three groups on the advisability of such a standard, and 
tory @ the detailed regulations that would be adequate to embody it. This 
havef@e question also will come up for final action in the maritime session of 
least the Conference in 1936. 
arify 
Teat 
‘ons. Tue report of the preparatory meeting has been sent by the Inter- 
port @ national Labor Office to all member governments, and they have been 
the /™ asked to submit their observations upon each of the crucial issues 
ited | raised. Largely guided by the discussion at the preliminary meeting 
pre- | and by the government replies, the Office will present to the 1936 ses- 
and | sion a tentative draft of a maritime convention providing for hours 
1 be & limitation and for the minimum number and qualifications of seamen 
oon @ 0D vessels of various sizes and in various trades, and another to estab- 
ain, | lish vacations with pay. 
rac In the fall of 1936, the twenty-first (fourth maritime) session of 
tiv- | the International Labor Conference will meet in Geneva, Switzerland. 
ini- | To it will be eligible four delegates from each of 61 member States; 
\di- # and, with the single exception of Germany (no longer an I. L. O. 
an- j™ Member), all the important maritime States of the world will be 
ing & Present. ‘Two delegates will represent each government, another the 
ith 
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shipowners, and the fourth the seamen. With these delegates may 
come a maximum of two advisers for each of the five subjects befo,, 
the Conference. 

Proposed texts of five conventions prepared by the Internation, 
Labor Office will be placed before the session. Starting from each ¢ 
these, the Conference is expected finally to frame and either to adoy 
or to reject a convention or recommendation upon each subject. Thy 
five subjects are: 

1. Hours and manning aboard ship. 

2. Vacations with pay for seamen. 

3. Protection of seamen in case of sickness. 

4. Promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports. 


5. The minimum requirement of professional capacity for captains, 
and other officers. 

In June the Governing Body is likely to refer another question to the 
Conference, namely, the revision of the convention establishing 
14-year age minimum for employment at sea. The principal change 
suggested is the raising of this minimum to 15 years. 
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Table 2.—Average Actual Hours of Work (Both in Port and at Sea) on Boar 
Dutch Ships ! 







































Average hours ,, 
duty— — 
Occupation . Cout 
Per day | _Per 
Week! 
eck: 

Watchkeeping personnel: at Bril 
TEE I Ee a EE 5 IIS. Sis” a, Pe 11\% . 
Quartermasters, able-bodied and ordinary seamen, and light hands__..___- 10% 

Daymen: Boatswains, lamptrimmers, and sailmakers carpenters... ..----- s Y+ 
Engine-room and stokehold: 

Watchkeeping personnel: % 
TS ee aS SR 2 934 N08. 
(RE TS Sea eae * eS pine ahh toads ot@bowenee Geees én 83 4) ot herlal 
Firemen ---------- aS a a - See Peeee  S  aee § e 814 cece. - 
Trimmers. ---.-. 2 EES Ge ee Sa a SE ae A <a ~ 8+) 

Daymen: 

Donkeymen. ---.---.-.- ee Ee ee ee ee a pe sdene ants ee 10% 3 a Comy 
Electricians, fitters and assistant fitters, storekeepers...................-- : 8+] 6 om whi 

a a a me oft 

bok, Né 

! Steam and motor ships (375 passenger, cargo and mixed vessels above 400 tons gross totaling 1,846,5q) HMsion 0 
tons gross) engaged in the various trades (home and foreign) and employing 12,345 men below the grade « HE The di 
master—according to returns covering a 6-month period, beginning Jan. 12,1929. (Rapport van de Con 1 Grost 
missie van onderzoek naar den arbeidsduur aan boord van Zeeschepen.-’s Gravenhage, 1931.) nt in ef 
2 Obtained by multiplying the daily average by 7. 1 That 


4 Ship: 
i This 
those 


Table 3.—Wage Rates of Able Seamen and Method of Determination ' ;, 

















Principal Maritime Countries, November 1935 ‘ This 
—— —— her vé 
Method of Month! Method of | Montt ‘To 
. Me of wage onthly . Method of wage Monthly ‘Incl 
Country determination ? wage rate * Country determination 2 wage rate! + Oth 
Australia.......]| Arbitration awards $64. 33 ii Italy.........-.. Collective agree- | $34. 2 
and agreement. ment. 
Belgium --_-...-. Collective agree- OO Te FF Bietinn bc chce MDa cccccecccee--| 10.0-116 
ment. Netherlands. - ./.....do............_-| 54.32 
Canada. -----.-- Inaevecual........25 * jf F&F . ae eee eae | 35, 5 
RRR Re ES Be, (5) Soviet Union...|.....do "___._...-. (12 
Denmark . - .- - - Collective agree- 6 18.39 
ment. ae Individual ___- 25.4 
| eee eS he 7 21.23 || Sweden___-...- Collective agree- | 38. 45 
SS ey eS ae § 38. 61 ment. 
Germany. ..-.-- oo eS ce 41.41 || United States Collective agree- 457. 5 
Great Britain..| Collective agree- 40.75 ment and arbitra- 
ment. tion.!3 
Greece .......-- ie acaaliaineaiipchacsinaleal ited 23.30 || Yugoslavia.....| Individual. .------ 18. 3 
BEE nccctbuncsl MEV UINNs 200.dcden 12.98 | 




















1 Compiled from data collected by the International Labor Office. There is only approximate un 
formity in the classification ‘‘able seamen.” 

2 “Collective agreement’’ signifies contracts negotiated by one or more shipowners and one or more 
unions of seamen. “Individual’’ indicates that rates have been set through arrangements between indi 
vidual seamen and their employers. 

3 Converted into United States currency at exchange rate on Nov. 1, 1935. ‘This can be considered only 
approximate since in practice wages are spent partly in the currency in which they are paid and part!) 
in various foreign currencies. Seamen also receive food and accommodation. In some cases this is pru- 
vided by an allowance above rates specified. Overtime rates may somewhat alter actual earnings but 
could not be included here. Social insurances are substantial in some countries and represent, in eflect, 
additional payments. 

4 An additional and increasing allowance for children not yet of school-leaving age is added. 
~ No adequate data available. The prevailing rate is probably slightly lower than that paid by Japanese 

ipowners. 

6 For September 1935, the rate fluctuates with changes in the index of the cost of living. 

7 Although exchange rates on the open market would lower this figure, seamen are given favorable 
exchange rate of 200 Finish marks to the pound sterling. 

8In practice this rate is pene? ex because of the prevalence of overtime. An additional and 
increasing allowance is made for children not yet of school-leaving age. 

® Collective regulations issued under the National Labor Regulation Act of Jan. 20, 1934. With slight 
modifications, these continue the scales established by collective agreement in 1932. 

. oe Collective agreements negotiated between the National Federation of Shipowners and seamen, respec 
vely. 

! A general agreement concluded between the central committee of the Sea Transport Workers Union 
and the Commissariat for Water Transport. 

'? Because of the extreme variation in the value of the ruble, these earnings have not been included 

‘8 Both collective agreements and arbitration awards have formed the basis of regulations in differen! 
branches of the shipping trade. 

4 For dry-cargo and piewer ships from East coast and Gulf ports. A higher rate was paid on tankers 
of these ports and a still higher rate on the Pacific coast. 
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ble 4. Gross Tonnage of Merchant Ships of Principal Maritime Countries, 















































1934-1935 ! 
hours ¢, Gross tonnage ? of Gross tonnage ? of 
ty ~ merchant ships merchant ships 
a Country Country 
Per All sea- | ‘‘Foreign’’ 3 All sea- | “Foreign”: 
Week : going (000 (000 going (000 (000 
omitted) omitted) omitted) | omitted) 
at Britain. ..-.-..--.- 415, 727 % 16/000 || ‘Swedem...«-...<.--..--.- 1, 433 1, 393 
7 sited States. ..--.------ 4 10, 538 6 §,000 || Denmark. -..-.......-.-- 1,065 1,002 
Re ee NS a 3, 783 3, 72 Soviet Union..........--. 903 (7) 
ESS © SS 43, 539 (*) RRL Dea al ill : 1, 067 (7) 
RE EE. PEs 3, 449 (7) RNS A so iota 425 131 
 -cebtiansababed 8 2, 677 (*) BE Cadétcscacccuet 414 409 
EE 2, 827 2, 586 || Australia......-........ 353 41 
stherlands....--.--- ‘ 2, 397 2,190 || Yugoslavia.__........--- 329 318 
EEL FO 1, 736 1, 697 SII iis. cicacicnesienpniiiiatte 154 94 








Compiled from data collected by the International Labor Office and including 18 of the 20 countries 
»m which the I. L. O. secured data. Statistics for Canada and Belgium cannot be similarly classified. 
me of this material was published in a preliminary form by the I. L. O. in its Maritime Statistical Hand- 
ok, November 1935. The volume will be revised and publicly released for the October 1936 maritime 


|,546,5@ HMMcsion of the Conference. fds 
’ grade of fi The dates for the data vary so greatly that material is only roughly comparable. lh eet 
de Com 1 Gross tonnage of all mechanically propelled seagoing ships over 400 tons gross, unless otherwise indicated, 
nt in each case excluding fishing. 
1 That is, seagoing not engaged in coastal trade. 
‘Ships of 500 tons and over. 
yn | ip i This is an approximation made necessary because the figures of the Board of Trade are not the same 
' those poh by the Charter of Shipping. , ! ' 
‘This is an approximation made because tonnage of tankers in foreign trade is not given nor tonnage of 
her vessles that gross between 500 and 1,000. 
i Data not given in such form that it can be included in this table. 
onthly ‘Include all ships above 100 tons gross.  }* 
Ze rate! ‘Other ships may engage in temporary foreign shipping. 
di4 
4-1]. 48 
54.3 
38, 45 
‘ F | 
18, 3¢ 
fe uni 
r more 
n indi: 
d only 
partly 
S pro- 
ys but 
effect, 
anese 
rable 
| and 
light 
spec- 
nion 
ded 
rent 
kers 
















































Collective Bargaining in the Glass Industry, 1935-3 


UTSTANDING in the history of industrial relations in 4); 

country is the contractual relationship between organize 
workers and organized employers in the glass industry. The duratio 
of the relationship is less unusual than the fact that the agreemen; 
are negotiated on an industry-wide scale by parallel organizations » 
workers and employers. 

In spite of technological developments devastating to the craf 
distinctions on which their organizations were originally based, glas 
workers have been able to maintain the machinery necessary for th 
negotiation of these national agreements. Formerly the glass indus 
try was characterized by highly skilled craftsmen, able to maintain 
favorable contracts by utilizing the bargaining advantages intrinsic 
to occupations with long training periods and high requirements, 
As the industry became mechanized these advantages disappeared 
with the skills on which they were based. 

Although in many cases the coming of machines at first weakened 
or destroyed the organized strength of the workers, the unions met 
the new conditions of production with new procedures of organiza- 
tion. In the glassware and glass-container branches of the industry 
the unions made the adjustment by broadening the base of organiza- 
tion. The American Flint Glass Workers’ Union has jurisdiction 
over workers in glassware, while glass-container workers are covered 
by the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and 
Canada. In window and plate glass only one of the several skilled 
craft unions, the Window Glass Cutters’ League of America, survived 
the disruptive influence of a changing technology. All other workers 
in this division of the industry are covered by a new union, the Federa- 
tion of Flat Glass Workers of America, organized in 1934. ‘The 
collective bargaining machinery and the agreements of each of these 
four unions are discussed in turn, in the present article. 


American Flint Glass Workers’ Union 


For more than half a century this union has had an industry-wide 
agreement with the National Association of Manufacturers of Pressed 
and Blown Glassware. Due to changes in production methods, one 
department of glassware manufacture came to be covered by a differ- 





' Article prepared by Helen S. Hoeber of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. 
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; association and for the past 20 years the section of the agreement 
; that department has been signed separately with the Glass Bottle 
{anufacturers’ Association. The current agreement covers about 
500 workers and 236 companies. It went into effect the first 
35~3¢6MMonday in September 1934 and was renewed at the 1935 conference 
| ntil September 1936, with virtually no change. 
‘N thi In July of each year the national officers and executive committee 
nized snbers of the union for each department meet in joint conference 
\ratiouii+h the employers’ representatives to negotiate the agreement for 
“hen, ensuing year. In order to be discussed at the conference, pro- 
‘ODS of ced changes in wage rates must be exchanged by May 1. The 
reliminary conference, formerly held in March of each year, has 
sen discontinued. 
The agreement is subdivided into 21 sections covering the various 
or the epartments of glassware manufacture. Most of the sections con- 
indus ain the provision, first adopted in 1922, that each department of 
he industry is to be governed only by “the rules adopted by the 
anufacturers and workers in conference, and mutually accepted 
actory rules.”” The agreement contains many provisions governing 
orking conditions, defining work, and others of a highly technical 
nature. Aside from these, the more important are the following: 
Wages and hours. —Detailed piece-work price lists are drawn up 
5 Inetifor each of the departments except four. Two of these excepted 
niz8-Mepartments have a flat hourly minimum of 75 cents, and one a $25 
ustry veekly minimum for a 40-hour week. The fourth department has 
1122-) 60-cent hourly minimum for day workers, but piece-work rates are 
ctl0l so set, with the provision that piece work yielding less than a speci- 
vered ied minimum is to be paid for as day work. In all departments, 
and Bvhen new work in undertaken, rates are set by a joint commission 
silled pending the next conference. 
rived @ Since 1934, a 40-hour week has prevailed in most of the depart- 
rkers nents, the 40 hours to be worked in 5 days if possible. If more than 
de "188 hours have been worked by Saturday (emergency and overtime 
he excluded), no Saturday work is permissible. Otherwise the Saturday 
these losing time is noon. Overtime work in these cases is optional 
vith the employees. A few departments have an 8-hour day with 
no weekly maximum. Three sections have a 40-hour maximum, 
averaged over a specified period, with no more than 48 hours of work 
permitted in any one week. One of these sets 4 hours as the maximum 
overtime for a single day except in cases of extreme emergency. 
Overtime must be paid for at time and a half in three departments of 
the industry, with double pay in one of these for work on the 2 off 
days when the plant operates continuously for 12 days. 
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Regulation of the labor market.—Under this agreement a preferenamy 
union shop is the rule. The first provision under most of the sectjmme ™ 
is as follows: ions 

; + th 

The right of the manufacturer to hire and discharge employees is acknowledgy ie 


and it is understood that when workmen are hired that members of the (. NS] 
W. U. shall have the preference. When no competent union labor can be pgmmes 





cured, labor can be drawn from any source reer 
Only a few sections of the agreement specify the time limit wigmO" 
which the union must furnish men. Some require that union nqgee” 
apply for employment to the manufacturer. - 
A week’s notice is required of the manufacturers whenever ji #‘° 























necessary to reduce the force or to make needed changes. Tye 


same period of notice is required of employees before quitting wor 
Causes for discharge are specified as drunkenness, incompeteng 
neglect of work, and violation of acceptable factory rules, and; 
such cases the customary notice is not required. No member my 
receive a card from the union permitting a change in place of wo 
unless it is properly certified that he has either worked his week 
notice or has been released by the company. 

Since 1919 the general rule has been that there are to be no lay-of 
during the slack season, but that the work is to be divided equal 
among the employees. When it is necessary to make a permane 
reduction in force the employer may select, without discriminatio 
those he wishes to retain. Workers laid off, however, have prefe 
ence if the force is subsequently increased. 

Regulation of apprenticeship occurs in 8 sections of the agreement 
The number of apprentices permitted are specified as a proportic 
of journeymen employed or of specified machinery. The term ¢ 
apprenticeship varies from 1 to 5 years. In one department tly 
apprentice must be at least 16 and in two between 16 and 24 yean 
of age. Two specify a certain time during the apprenticeship 1 
which the apprentice must join the union. Apprentices leavin 
their jobs during the period of apprenticeship cannot be taken « 
in any other shop. 

Holidays and vacations.—Six holidays for the United States an 
five for Canada are specified in the agreements. If the holida 
comes on Sunday, the following day is to be observed. 

The provision for 2 weeks’ vacation is a unique feature. Longe 
vacations are permissible with the management’s consent. Vac: 
tions must be taken during the period from the last Saturday 1 
June to the last Saturday in September and not more than on 
fourth of the workers in a plant may be on vacation at the sant 
time. Each worker is to have at least a week’s notice of the tim 
set for the beginning of his vacation. If the plant is to be con 
pletely closed for a time, the shut-down should begin the last Satur 
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.jn June if possible. A universal summer stop of 2 weeks at this 
e is recommended in the agreements, but the employment con- 
ions of the last 6 years make it impossible to estimate how preva- 
t this practice is. 

jisputes.—The “Star Island” agreement, in effect since 1903, pro- 
jes that in case of grievances or disputes as to interpretation of the 
reement, the matter is to be settled, if possible, within the plant 
ough the agency of shop committees. Otherwise the matter is 
erred to a manufacturers’ and workers’ committee. Pending a 
ision by this body, which is binding, there is to be no stoppage 
ver jg work by either party. The union agrees to assist manufacturers 
1s, ‘yggsecuring substitutes for workers violating this provision. 
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. a Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada 
Eten 


and NA NATIONAL agreement has governed relations between workers 
er mud employers in the glass-container industry for nearly 50 years. 
Of worliiptil the early part of this century, glass blowers were among the 
} Weeklmmost highly skilled craftsmen in industry. These workers bargained 
th their employers from the vantage ground of skill, and safe- 
lay-offarded that skill by strict regulation of apprenticeship. With the 

equali™™ivent of automatic and sémiautomatic machines their craft skill 
Manenfmsappeared and work in the glass-container industry was gradually 
inatiowmduced to machine-tending. The disintegrating effect on the union 

prefedim™as counteracted by removing the craft requirement for membership 
id the old apprenticeship requirements. 
semen) The first national agreement was signed in 1890 when the Glass 
portiamottle Manufacturers’ Association was formed. Since 1924 there has 
erm (ffieen no trade association, the agreement being negotiated and signed 
nt thy a national committee of 12 representing virtually all tle manu- 
4 yeafiacturers in the industry. The present agreement covers about 
hip «$000 workers and 80 companies. This does not include the neon 
leavinggand miscellaneous departments, agreements for which are negotiated 
cen olmpcally with individual employers. 
The national agreement is negotiated in August of each year at a 
es an(epint conference of the executive board of the union and the manu- 
olidafiacturers’ committee. The term of the current agreement is from 
eptember 1, 1935, to September 1, 1936. Refusal to meet in annual 
Longefe@onference is a violation of the contract. Sixty days’ notice of pro- 
Vacefposed changes must be given before the conference. No proposal is 
Jay uf@nbodied in the contract unless the vote is unanimous, and no change 
2 onef@ rules or wage rates may be made except by joint conference. 
same" Wages and hours.—Although a 6-day week is specified in the agree- 
> tim@ement, operators may work on Sunday when it is necessary to put 
com meir machines in order for the coming week, Daily or weekly maxi- 
Satur 62328—36——-3 
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mum hours are not provided in the agreement, but most of the Plants 
operate under a 36-hour week. The minimum hourly rate for machin, 
operators is 75 cents, with pay at the rate of $1.12% per hour {, 
Sunday, holiday, and overtime work. The minimum wage in the 
neon department is from $1.10 to $1.50 per hour, with time and on. 
half for overtime and double time for Sundays and holidays. 

Regulation of the labor market.—The section of the agrremen; 
regulating the hiring of workers is as follows: 

The right of the managers to hire and discharge employees is acknowledge 


but it is understood when an operator is to be hired, he shall be a member of the Mim all jol 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, providing said association shall be able to that. 





furnish experienced or satisfactory operators, and in case it is not, then help may : 
be drawn from any source, at the option of the manufacturer, and any operato MM ‘s 
so put up shall at the end of 6 months be taken into the association. factu 
An employee desiring to quit his job must give 5 days’ notice before —_ 
stopping work, and similar notice is required for discharge. oa 
Except in the neon department, permits may be issued to appren- re 


tices ‘“‘when the condition of the trade warrants.”’ In neon work tho M§° 


regulation is more detailed, provision being made for a 3-year term hes 
and a minimum entrance age of 18 years. As many apprentices as - 
desired by the employer may be taken on if the union is unable to 4 sle 
supply the necessary workmen. 
Holidays and vacations.—Five holidays are listed in the agreement. - 
If any of these falls on Sunday, the day designated as a legal holiday ~ 
is to be observed. In addition, a 2-week vacation is granted each r 
worker during the period from June to October. The time of the a” 
vacation is to be arranged with the employer so as not to interfere a 
with the full operation of the plant. "I gi 
Disputes.—Since 1902, a unique method of settling grievances ani Py 
disputes has been in effect. The union president has full authority by t 
to decide all such matters referred to him and his decision is binding ail 
until the next conference. If his decision is appealed, notice must othe 
be given both parties within a specified time. There is to be no Pur 
cessation of work pending adjustment of such cases “‘unless on instruc- me 
tions of the executive board of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association.” oa 
It is interesting to note in this connection that only five men have al 


been president of the union since 1891. One man’s term of office A 
lasted from 1896 to 1917 and it was during this period that the presi- 
dent was given authority to settle disputes. Undoubtedly the stabil- 
ity of tenure in office in the union was an important factor in leading | 
both parties to rely on the union president for this work rather than 


to adopt the more usual procedure of an impartial arbitration. tal 
Window Glass Cutters’ League of America 
agT 


THE window-glass cutters have nearly as long a record of organiza- 
tion as workers in glassware and glass containers. As early as 1880 
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ind until 1896, a national agreement was in effect for cutters, then 
ganized under the Knights of Labor. The several succeeding 
ganizations had no industry-wide contracts until the 1917 agree- 
ment of the Window Glass Cutters’ League. At present two very 
jmilar agreements are negotiated, one signed by the Independent 
Fourcault Window Glass Manufacturers and the other by individual 
companies in the three processes of flat-glass manufacture. 

The executive board of the union is the negotiating wage com- 
mittee. ‘There must be full representation of the executive board in 
all joint conferences with manufacturers. Each agreement provides 
that the terms do not become binding unless identical agreements 
are signed before a specified date “with all other window-glass manu- 
facturers Whose plants are in operation and employing cutters who 
are members of the league.’”’ The current agreements, effective 
December 15, 1935, may be terminated after October 15 of this year 
on 60 days’ notice, or on 30 days’ notice at any time if the window- 
glass tariff is revised. If such notice is given, the wage committees 
of both parties must meet not less than 15 days before expiration of 
the notice in order to negotiate a new agreement. 

Wages and hours.—The union guarantees to maintain an equal 
scale for all members, wherever employed. In addition to a detailed 
piece-work price list, an hourly minimum of $1.05 is provided for 
cutters on day work or work on cutting machines. Cutters acting 
temporarily as inspectors are to receive their regular rate of pay, but 
not less than $1.10 an hour. In the association agreement a wage 
rate for inspectors is set, $46.20 for a 40-hour week averaged over a 
2-month period. 

Since piece work presumably yields higher returns to the workers, 
of especial importance is the provision that, unless otherwise agreed 
by the company and the chief preceptor (head of the local union), 
machines must not be “favored with specially selected glass or orders 
other than those normally available and given to hand cutters.’ 
Furthermore the manufacturers agree ‘“‘to avoid any unwarranted 
expansion in the use of cutting-machine equipment, especially should 
curtailed production become necessary, and in general, to avoid an 
undue reduction in the amount of glass available for hand cutting.” 

All union dues, fines, and assessments are to be deducted by the 
companies from members’ pay and forwarded to the national secre- 
tary-treasurer at specified times. 

Hours of work are limited to 36 hours a week and 8 a day. Over- 
time is averaged over a 2-week period. Starting and closing time is 
to be set in each factory jointly by the workers and manufacturer. 

Regulation of the labor market. —Of paramount importance in these 
agreements are provisions designed to regulate hiring and firing. 
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The signatory companies agree to hire only union cutters and th 
union agrees to man all factories with competent workmen. 

Available work is to be divided equally, although ‘the company 
does not guarantee to distribute the work among cutters so that the 
earnings of each cutter may be identical.’”’ To this end, extend fig and 
records of earnings are made available to the chief preceptor so tha Mprve 3 
he and the boss cutter together may allocate the work on a “fai MM An» 
basis.” 

When a reduction in force is necessary, seniority shall be the My the 
criterion for lay-offs when competence is not involved. For reen. 
ployment after lay-off, length of service and competence are to he 
given due consideration. 

Unless released by the company, a week’s notice of intention to 
quit is required. Similarly the company must give a week’s notice 
before discharge. It is provided however that, “No preceptor, 
executive-board member or wage-committee member shail be dis. 
charged except for willful neglect of work or incompetency and in 
such cases, notice shall be given through the president [of the union|.” 

The national constitution imposes a fine on any member who sub. 
mits to a physical examination as a condition of employment, adding 
that this is not to conflict with the laws of the State. Consequently, 
in the agreement signed by individual companies, provision is made 
for physical examination of new employees ‘‘due to laws imposing 
compensation insurance upon industry, and because of the com- 
pany’s policy which provides group-life and health-and-accident 
insurance.” Age or slight physical deficiency, however, is no ground 
for exclusion from employment if the member is able and willing to 
do a fair day’s work and if a physical examination shows health and 
life will not be endangered or that the member will not be an undue 
liability to the company. Furthermore a physical examination after 
lay-off or sickness shall not be used to discriminate against any 
individual. 

The union is granted full control of the apprentice system and agrees 
to furnish a sufficient number to take care of production. It is pro- 
vided that the company may not employ an apprentice without the 
consent of the preceptor; otherwise, apprenticeship is regulated 
through the constitution and bylaws of the Window Glass Cutters’ 
League. Applications for apprentices must be made in writing by 
a union member in good standing. If the application is accepted by 
two-thirds of the local union’s members, a local apprentice board 
investigates and makes recommendation to the local. If approved §,,,) 
by a two-thirds vote, the application is forwarded to the national 
president and the executive board; they have sole authority to grant 
application certificates. No application may be granted a member | 
who has not been a journeyman cutter for 3 years nor may a cuttel 
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ke 2 SON aS apprentice except once every 3 years. The national 
-esident and the executive board determine the percentage of ap- 
entices in relation to journeymen, but no applicant may hold a posi- 
on if a journeyman is unemployed. ‘The applicant must be between 
nded fms and 25 years of age when starting the apprenticeship and must 
that Merve 3 years, subject to the action of the executive board. 
“fair An applicant for membership in the union who has learned the trade 
, a foreign country is investigated by a local committee appointed 
- the fy the president if satisfactory to the executive board. If accepted 
eeu. [My the committee and the national union, he must pay an initiation 
0 be filfee of $200 before starting work. 
Holidays.—Six holidays are specified in the agreement, the follow- 
ng day to be observed if any of these falls on Sunday. Fines for 
holiday work are provided in the constitution, with suspension for the 
hird offense. Sunday work is not permitted nor is work on Saturday, 
dis fipxcept that cutters may work until noon Saturday when a holiday 
d in (falls on Sunday or Monday. 
n|.” fi Disputes.—The chief preceptor is to take up any grievance referred 
sub- {to him with the boss cutter, who is to investigate immediately and try 
ding Ho make a satisfactory adjustment. If the matter cannot be 
itly, Hettled through the preceptor and the local grievance committee, the 
1ade Mmational president is to be consulted. 
sing 
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Federation of Flat Glass Workers of America 









Tue Federation of Flat Glass Workers was organized in 1934 by the 
‘indow Glass Cutters’ League which wanted all workers in window- 
and plate-glass factories organized but decided not to take them into 
he league. The new union covers all workers in this branch of glass 
manufacture except the cutters. Their agreements and machinery 
for collective bargaining parallel those of the Cutters’ League and the 
same manufacturers sign both sets of agreements. Nearly 20,000 
workers are covered by the agreement with the Independent Four- 
cault Window Glass Manufacturers and by the two agreements 
signed by individual companies. 

The union is represented in negotiation by the national officers and 
the wage committee elected for each division of the industry. An 
agreement does not become binding until accepted by each of the union 


rees 
oT0- 

the 
ited 
ers’ 


? representatives. ‘The current agreements are for a l-year term, the 
/ association agreement expiring January 31, 1937, and the others 
me November 1 and December 16, 1936. In the two signed by individ- 
na ) ual companies, required notice must be given of intention to discon- 
"i tinue or modify the agreement and a joint meeting must be held 
an within a specified time before the expiration date. 


Wages and hours.—A wage scale providing occupational differen- 
tials is established by the agreements. When an employee is trans- 


Lter 
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ferred temporarily to other work paying a different rate, he js urs a! 
receive whichever rate is higher. In the association agreement, it Mined 
also specified that the hourly minimum shall be 50 cents, except Regu 
the case of women in one company. In another, however, there js JM ombe 
provision granting the same pay to men and women for “substan the | 
tially the same work.” Manufacturers in the association furtheliMing 1 























agree to hire no learners or other workers except at the regular scqjdii/ch re 
of wages. If employees are ordered to report to work at a certgjii/ all t! 
time, pay must begin at that time. If no work is available, at leay The F 
2 hours’ pay must be given. sjlectiv 


The companies signing the two independent agreements agree {lmpmpan 
cooperate with representatives of the workers in bringing about jqged the 


better understanding of the bonus or incentive systems and to co, jm" in t 
° . ) the 
sider proposed changes. Bonus rates are to be posted at all times an{f ain 


earnings posted as soon as possible after the work is performed. Al the « 
changes are to be discussed with the industrial relations committe:fiecome 
(composed of the local president or vice president and four other unio The 
members) before being put into effect. In one agreement the con. loyee 
pany guarantees “base rates’’ under the incentive system and in tl, eque: 
other the following provision is made: actio 
pro 
nion 
omp 


presic 
According to the agreement, the manufacturers’ association under-fioos 


takes to classify occupations, or appoint a committee to do so, for the, ey 
purpose of establishing uniform rates and determining the number 0! MM ays¢ 
employees required for the efficient operation of the various depart-Hipo | 
ments. The findings of this survey are to be incorporated in the 1937 Mpore¢ 
agreement, or sooner if mutually satisfactory. In 

The wage scale established in one agreement may be reopened {01 Boag 
discussion if there occurs “a radical change in currency values such 0 fMdepa 
would make necessary a material readjustment in the national Ming 
currency.” secti 

Thirty-six hours is the “normal” weekly maximum under thes: ., 
agreements. There is no maximum set for maintenance and repai 
men, but they and all other workers are to receive overtime pay after Mireas 
42 hours a week, 6 days in any 7-day period, and 8 hours in any 24. Hieom 
The overtime rate is time and a half. Workers in continuous proc- 
esses, however, must work in 6-hour shifts for 42 hours a week. 
When shifts rotate, they may work one additional shift without re 
ceiving the overtime rate. An exception is also made for peak periods 
of production, to permit a 48-hour week and an 8-hour day during / 
consecutive weeks in each 6 months of the year. When the increased ] 


The company will not reduce the total bonus earnings now paid out, using the 
experience of the past 6 months as a measure, but will only establish, with the full 
knowledge of the committee, such modifications of rates as will provide equitable 
application of bonus among the majority of the employees in each factory. 
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»yrs are to be put into effect, the need for such change must be ex- 
ained to the industrial relations committee. 

Regulation of the labor market.—In the association agreement, union 
embers are to be given preference “for continued employment and 
the hiring of new men for such jobs and occupations as are now 
ing manned by members of the federation.” The others have no 
ch requirement, but a ‘‘7a clause’’, as follows, is the first provision 
» all three agreements: 


Is fy 
t iti 
ept i 
re Is i 
Dstan 
urthey 
’ Sealy 
ertaiy 
least The Federation of Flat Glass Workers of America is herewith recognized as the 
liective-bargaining agency for those employees who are members thereof. The 
ree {@mpmpany recognizes the right of their employees to be members of the federation 
Out gaggnd there shall be no discrimination by foremen, superintendents, or any other per- 
> cone” in the employ of the company against any employee because of membership 
» the federation. Members of the federation shall be free from interference, 
S and straint, or coercion on the part of the company or agents thereof. No official 
All the company or agent will in any way interfere with the right of employees to 
Nitteelliecome members of the federation. 


Ulu The company is granted the right to select and discharge its em- 
COll-Mloyees, furnishing in writing the reason for discharge or lay-off on 
D the quest. The right is limited in the association agreement by the 

ction giving preference to union members and in 2 agreements by 
1g thelf/™ provision that local presidents, vice presidents, or members of the 
hefull™@nion wage committee may be discharged only for neglect and in- 
‘able ompetency. In case such a person is to be discharged, the national 
president of the federation must first be notified. This provision 
Mloes not exclude union officers or representatives from lay-offs due 
T theo curtailed operations. No discharge may be made without “just 
er of Mause” and if investigation proves that an injustice has been done, 
part- ithe worker is to be reinstated with back pay. In the association 
1937 Mporeement, 3 days’ notice must be given before quitting or discharge. 
In times of curtailed production, work is to be divided “upon a 
easonably equitable basis’? among those retained in the job in each 
lepartment. Regulation of possible reduction of staff due to “speed- 
ng up” is provided in the association agreement by the following 
section: 


nder- 


1 for 
*h as 
onal 










hese 


pair The company will give consideration to such increased work as may be im- 


posed upon employees by increases in production speeds or operation of an in- 
ifter Hreased number of machines, and will cooperate with the industrial relations 
24. Ztommittee in studying and working out agreements covering the number of 
roc- Mge™ployees to be used for various operations throughout the plant, so as not to 
eck. ep upose hardships on the employees. 


ref Lay-offs and reemployment after lay-off are determined on the 

iods J >asis of seniority, competence being equal. If seniority is equal, 

ig 7% family status shall also be considered.” 

ised Promotions, too, are governed by seniority. A promotion schedule 
ls to be set up in each department by the management in cooperation 
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with the industrial relations committee. When a vacancy occ, 
the person in charge must secure a list of available applicants fro 
the office. These lists are drawn up from the company’s individ) 
service records for each employee and from a list furnished by ¢) 
union of members available and qualified for the various Occupations 
In two agreements it is specified that promotions are not limited ; 
the department in which the vacancy occurs. Applications {, 
transfer must be made in writing. If the employee is transferred a) 
qualifies for the position, he cannot return to his former departiney 
except at the bottom of the line of promotion. 

One of the individual company agreements has a provision reg, 
lating physical examinations which is similar to that in the cutter 
agreements. Examinations are provided for all new employees anj 
for others “from time to time.” If the examination shows that , 
transfer would be beneficial from the standpoint of health, the on. 
ployee may be consulted and the transfer made. The examinatioy 
is not to be used to discriminate against any employee after lay-of 
or sickness and, if discrimination is alleged, the matter will \y 
reviewed by the company and the industrial relations committee. 

Holidays.—Except for essential repairs and in continuous processes, 
work on Sundays and 6 specified holidays is to be avoided as far as 
possible. When work must be done on these days, workers under } 
agreements receive the overtime rate of pay. 

Disputes.—Various provisions assure that the company will mee 
with representatives of the workers to discuss matters of mutual 
interest and “with the object of reaching a satisfactory understand. 
ing.”’ In general the aggrieved employee reports to the shop griev- 
ance man (appointed by the union), who then takes the matter up 
with the foreman. Under the agreements signed by individual com- 
panies the employee may first see his foreman, with or without the 
grievance man. Complaints concerning discharge must be filed within 
48 hours or the case is considered closed. If this procedure fails to 
secure an adjustment, the local president or vice president is notified 
and either he or the entire industrial relations committee then tries 
to settle the matter with the plant superintendent. If this fails, the 
general president of the union is called in and takes up the case with 
the general management. 

Although the industrial relations committee meets each month 
with representatives of the company to adjust grievances and com- 
plaints, special meetings may be held at any time to discuss urgent 
cases. Every effort must be made to expedite adjustment. Minutes 
of these meetings are kept and ‘‘any rules or regulations agreed up0! 
and not in conflict with the terms of this agreement shall be put 11 
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iting * * * to be used as a guide for future reference in set- 
ing disputes or grievances.”” Employees may be called from work 
, or at the request of the union in order to facilitate discussion of 
he case. Workers so called or serving on the committee shall suffer 
»loss of time. Access to plants during working hours is granted the 
~neral president, his representatives, and the local president or vice 
resident. In two agreements, the shop grievance man must accom- 
any any company representative who contacts an employee or 
oup of employees in investigating a grievance. 

No strike is to be called until the national president of the union 
as a full statement of the case and has conferred with the general 


regu a ' 
ttersmmanagement of the company to determine if the grievance is actually 
- ani violation of the agreement. 
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Consumers’ Cooperation in California, 1934-35: 


N AUGUST 1935 there were 210 consumers’ cooperative organiy, 
tions in California, having an estimated membership of 51,009. 
The most common types were the cooperative stores and the buyiy 
It was estimated that the tot; 


sections of self-help organizations. 


business done by cooperative stores in the State during the firs 


months of 1935 amounted to over $225,000. 


The number of the various types of consumers’ cooperative societis 
studied and the total number known to be operating, together wit, 
their membership in the summer of 1935, are shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—Number and Membership of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies ; 


California, Summer of 1935, by Type of Society ! 




















Societies surveyed Total societies 
Type of society 7m 
Member- M Estimated 
Number shi N um ber Member 
P ship 
—_—__ i 
All types of societies.................---.-.------------ 145 31, 650 219 5,0 tov 
ee 50 6, 700 56 7,0 
oo acncamndibews aned nakncnasonentel 19 20, 000 31 35, 0 
EET Ce Sa NE ee ee 4 400 5 5 
Miscellaneous. - ------ pp AE, 2 - PR veer AE etm silat 3 550 3 
Self-help units with purchasing sections_..............- 69 4, 000 115 g 


































1 Agricultural supply associations handling consumers’ ds are not included, because no special surve 
was made of them and statistics on them are very incomplete There were, however, at least 5such group 
with a minimum of 2,000 members. 
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Cooperative Stores 


Tue first cooperative store in California was opened in San Frat 
cisco in the latter part of 1867. Up to 1900 there were only a fe 
such stores, but from then until 1910 the number increased rapid); 
The centralized system of the Pacific Cooperative League, formed 
1913, resulted in a mushroom growth during the next few years, : 
large part of which disappeared upon the failure of that organizatio 
in 1921-22. By 1925 there were only 12 societies in the State and bi 
1929? the number had been reduced to 5. During the depression, 

1 The data on which this article is based are from a field study carried out, under the supervision of Clat 
Kerr, as a research project of the California Emergency Relief Administration. (California. State Eme 
gency Relief Administration. Office of Coordinator of Statistical Projects. Handbook of Consume 
Cooperatives in California. San Francisco, 1935. (Mimeographed.)) The working papers, forms, ¢ 
used in the survey may be obtained from the Coordinator of Statistical Projects, California Works Pr 
ress Administration, 49 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 


? Data as to consumers’ cooperative societies in California in 1920, 1925, and 1929 are published in U.5 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Buls. Nos. 313, 437, and 531. 
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»wever, interest in consumers’ cooperative purchasing revived, and 
1935 there were 56 cooperative stores reported, al) but 4 of which 
.d been organized since October 1934. 


35) Number and Membership of Stores 


yanin The membership of 51 of the 56 cooperative stores doing business in 
000 ‘BBugust 1935 was reported as 6,708, indicating a total State member- 
‘er hip of about 7,000, as compared with 670 members and 4 stores the 
ar previous. In addition 38 societies were in process of organiza- 
on during August 1935. Besides those in business at the time of 
he survey, 26 stores were known to have been organized after No- 
ember 1934 which had been discontinued after operating a short time. 
The membership of the average cooperative in California was found 
» be unusually small, possibly because of the short period of operation. 
4 the groups reporting membership, 52 percent had fewer than 50 
npembers, and 94 percent had fewer than 300. Only 1 society had 
nore than 700 members, but it had 1,400. In general, the stores 
ith the larger membership appeared to be in the medium-size towns, 
hile the largest and smallest stores were both in the larger cities. 
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Characteristics of Store Societies 


The largest proportion (28 percent) of the cooperative stores were 
» towns of 2,400 to 10,000 population, almost as large a proportion 
24 percent), however, being in cities of over 100,000. Los Angeles 
ounty was the hub of the movement, having 39 societies and over 
000 members. Three other counties—San Diego, Alameda, and 
{adera—had more than 1 society. Nearly 95 percent of the total 
nembership was in the societies of these 4 counties. 

The stores began business with unusually small capital, the average 
or those reporting on the subject being $355 and the range for indi- 
Frangaidual stores being from $6 to $7,800. Membership fees were the 
» fexamost common source of capital reported. Share capital represented 
yidiyqgpver half (53 percent) of the total initial capital of all the stores, 
ed ugvhile membership fees represented over one-third (37 percent). 

i Staple groceries were handled by all of the stores studied, and 
akery goods and fresh milk were also carried by a majority of them. 
ne-half of the stores handled fresh meat and one-fourth carried 
egetables. Other commodities sold by a small number of societies 
vere clothing, gasoline and oil, automobile and household supplies, 
bacco, and hardware. A few of the organizations provided services 
Mf some kind, such as cleaning and tailoring, and repairing of auto- 
nobiles, watches, shoes, and radios. Other service societies included 
j laundry, a barber shop, a beauty parlor, and a library.. . 

While the California consumers’ stores had certain basic principles 
n common, only 35 societies reported that they had adopted the 
Kochdale system of cooperation. 
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Half of the cooperative stores in the State violated one or more, The 
the commonly accepted policies of the Rochdale system, which q,jmmstores 
(1) Open membership; (2) dividends on basis of purchases; (:) {ix,4qms560; 
interest rate on capital; (4) 1 vote per member; (5) refusal of creqifmfor th 
and (6) sales at retail prices. Most of them complied with the fm The— 
four policies. A few societies limited their membership in fact, #4 ™° 










not in policy, to members of a certain political group; and one qm! 
two allowed additional votes to fully paid-up members if thegmplace 
purchases amounted to more than a given sum. Others were opajmrent! 
ating on the so-called “Belgian plan” and were saving their surplm rePT 
for expansion, education, and productive purposes; these did ym aod 
contemplate the return of any patronage rebates. 1935 


Six of the societies extended short-term credit to members, 4 
tide them over the interval between harvesting of crops and receip{ 
of pay therefor, in times of temporary unemployment, or in othe 
emergencies. While 32 groups (64 percent of the stores studied) 
sold at current retail prices, 18 (36 percent) sold at cost plus fixe 
charges—generally 10 percent—to cover expense of distribution. 


Business Methods and Sales B 


Sixty percent of the cooperative stores bought their supplis they 
individually, 30 percent used cooperative wholesale facilities, and \\m P™ 
percent bought in conjunction with other individual groups. About} ©°° 
half of the societies endeavored to secure through barter the products abl 
of self-help cooperative groups. and 

From October 1934 onward the stores had done a steadily increasing 
business. From January to July 1935 the amount of business don 
increased from $10,000 to $45,000; in the following 3 months the ' 
increases were small, due to the summer slack season. The tots po 
business transacted by the stores reporting on the subject and them ha 
estimated total business done by all the stores in the State, eacif eq! 

















month from October 1934 to July 1935, are shown in table 2. th 
Table 2.—Total Amount of Business per Month of Consumers’ Cooperative hu 
Stores in California, 1934-35! me 
Stores reporting Total stores in State 7 
Date . 9 
Estimated 20 
Amount of 
Number Number | amount o 
business business 
1984 
ili ein cttniininrindiibneeriiaiad aden ants dmieteemiinnl 1 $5, 724. 97 3 
Ey ctshtcenduhnth ded ddheeGnebitiandibtindsbdintebinieda ddupmabd 2 5, 768. 34 5 

PE LEpi Las bvineskbastedapenhnasesn-ecepmadbagese 3 6, 307. 97 | a 
J = 1 114. 27 1 $10, 327.4 * 

ESE ij ndiiintiblhis unaydterwenasttibabidedccce aahix 1 4 , 327.2 
MNES 4, Sol) 12 sc ceat cued tos. -codleae 6 > 840.20 23 30,077. 3 
IT SS RE OAT RE 12 10, 436. 09 32 27,804 oy 

_ saindhdiianaa dpb dbaittescunnr oomacd diet ese aetna ten 27 19, 700. 52 40 29, 186. 0 

Ds dilinds bppebene-copdpnepababradicapacondeas tin 32 28, 112. 09 46 39, 411.0 

PP dbdebinl bigonccsssbuatnntetclstdine dbuke bose 42 35, 529. 96 55 42, 508. 
TORT orp acrcvmernncesesnoneenenebtecinhestnodesesonseve 30 | 23,299.30 59 45,821. 

















1 Includes only stores operating in August 1935. 
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The average amount of business per store per month for a group of 
tores, based on fairly complete records for 6 months, was about 
¢560, or $4.10 per member. In July, based on estimated total figures 
for the State, it was about $775 per store, or $6.20 per member. 
The average monthly business for individual societies for the last 
4 months covered by the study ranged from $1,200 to $6,560. 

Distribution costs seemed to be increasing, due in part to the re- 
placement of voluntary workers with paid employees, and to the 
renting of better store buildings. In May 1935 the operating expenses 
represented 11.6 percent of all expenditures, in June 14.4 percent, 
and in July 15.1 percent. The operating costs of 24 stores in July 
1935 were distributed as follows: 
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Because of the short time the stores had been in operation, few of 
them had declared dividends on purchases. Six stores, however, had 
paid dividends averaging 3.5 ‘percent of sales. One of the older 
cooperative stores, for which complete figures for 7 years were avail- 
able, had returned dividends ranging from 2.3 to 3.9 percent annually 
and averaging about 3 percent. 









Employment Policies 






While detailed information concerning employees and employment 
policies was not available, reports on the subject showed that 25 stores 
had paid managers and 11 had unpaid managers. Stores having the 
equivalent of 110 full-time employees reported that 78.2 percent of 
them were unpaid workers. The larger stores, however, generally 
hired union workers at union wages. Only one store reported average 
monthly sales per clerk; these amounted to $1,500. 

Most of the stores were open 6 days a week, but four were open for 
7 days and four for 3 days or less; 50 percent had a 10-hour day, 
20 percent an 11- or 12-hour day, and the others a shorter day. 














Other Activities 





The consumers’ cooperative stores in California had other lines of 
endeavor in addition to their commercial activities. Thirty-one 
societies engaged in educational work; 25 in social activities; 11 in 
small-scale production of commodities; and 2 in politics. 

The educational work generally consisted of discussion groups and 
classes in cooperative methods and policies. Classes had been or- 
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ganized in Oakland and Los Angeles under the emergency educ: ationa| Mmthe si 
program of the F. E. R. A. to serve several societies. Cooperatiyy IMby its 
information was also disseminated through publication of news s| Leets, Iimeroup’ 
and in one instance a regular newspaper. Efforts to educate the coy). fin the 
munity in cooperative methods, by house-to-house solicit; ation, Mfrom | 
speeches, and free literature, were reported by 15 societies. societ: 

‘Production for use’’ and self-employment had been the objectives flower 
in the organization of many of the groups, yet in August 1935 only 
11 societies were actively engaged in production, mainly because of 
lack of capital. Farm products were produced by six groups and 
fruit by three. Other products were relishes, bakery products, 
clothing, jams, honey, pickles, furniture, ink, soap, tooth _powder. 
and wood. The commodities were sold to members, to other coop. 
eratives, and in two cases to a cooperative wholesale. 





Federated Societies 





Several groups of stores were united in federations or centra| Me °?P° 
organizations. Six small but active stores in Los Angeles County, Bo 
with 700 members, were grouped in a federation under the name of oc 
“Associated Production for Use Stores.” All of the constitutent 
societies operated on a cost-plus basis, believing that immediate Beli 
savings were more desirable than the prospect of future dividends alres 
The methods of operation of the federation were businesslike, accord. J *"* 
ing to the report, and it had made the movement widely known in knot 
southern California. qT 

Another group of stores had been organized by The American pal 
Unit, a central organization composed of a single member and not je *™ 
truly cooperative. Only six of about a dozen stores thus organized une 
were active at the time of the study. The organization was operat- and 
ing on what has been called the “chain-store” plan, with the central R 
organization doing the buying for the local stores, which sold at cost thal 
plus 10 percent, one-third of the service charge going to the central abl 
organization. It was stated that a democratic federation would be —'™ 
organized when 7 stores had been operating for 60 days. giv’ 

A loosely knit federation of independent stores in Los Angeles 
County was organized early in 1935 for educational purposes and or 


was sponsored by the southern division of the California Cooperative " 
Council.2 The Cooperative Wholesale Association of Southern b 

California was authorized by this federation. Fourteen groups had “ 
paid part of their affiliation fees, and three times that number had “ 
made some purchases through the wholesale. It sold at current ad 


wholesale prices and carried a fairly wide variety of goods—clothing, 
fruits and vegetables, and groceries. The federation had helped 


* Organized Jan. 6, 1935, by representatives of various liberal movements in southern California. A | 
northern division was formed shortly after the southern group organized but has not been so active. 
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ihe smaller societies by enabling them to buy a wider variety of goods, 
py its delivery service, and by barter arrangements with self-help 
soups. It had not, however, had the support of the larger cooperatives 
‘1 the county, due to the fact that they felt it had been organized 
from the top down instead of being a spontaneous growth of the local 
societies. Its purchasing power was not yet large enough to secure 
lower prices than could be secured from private wholesalers. 
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and @ Community opinion in California regarding the consumers’ co- 


cts operative societies was apparently favorable for the most part, it was 
der ascertained by a survey of nearly 3,000 nonmembers in a dozen com- 
op. munities from all economic classes and a special survey of over 1,500 
relief clients. 

About two-thirds (66.4 percent) of the citizens expressing their 
opinions of the cooperatives were favorable to them, 21.5 percent were 
opposed, and 12.1 percent were indifferent. Most of the opinions ex- 
pressed were not very decided, as few seemed to have much knowledge 
of cooperative societies. Those favoring them did so generally be- 
cause they thought the societies saved money for their members. 
‘ate (qy Deliel that the societies injured private business or that there were 
ids _uready too many stores accounted for most of what opposition there 
‘rq. (as. Indifference was due either to the fact that the persons did not 
know much about the cooperatives or were not interested. 

Trades and transportation employees and laborers were the princi- 
pal advocates of the societies, while housewives and professional people 
were apt to disapprove of them. Opinion favorable to the coopera- 
tives was greatest among residents of small towns and of the working- 
and middle-class sections of the cities. 

Relief clients, it appeared, were more favorable to the cooperatives 
ost J Han citizens in general, 82 percent of those interviewed being favor- 
ral WE 2ble to them, 7 percent opposed, and 11 percent indifferent. The 
he |e reasons given for their opinions were practically the : same as those 
given by other citizens. 

The cooperative societies have received more support than opposi- 
nd i ton in their contacts with other groups, 90 percent of their contacts 
with about 250 specific groups being reported as satisfactory. 

While these opinions may seem to indicate that the cooperatives 
ad ave not become very important in community life or have not affected 
id & any great extent the economic welfare of the majority of the citizens 
nt (| ° California, they have not aroused any active opposition, and the 
g, prevailing opinion, though passive, seems to be favorable to them. 


od Difficulties and Accomplishments of Cooperative Stores 


The major problems of the consumers’ cooperative stores in Cali- 
fornia were found to be small capitalization, small membership, 
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small business volume, and conflicting methods, especially as regay,, 
extension of credit and price policy. Among other difficulties wo, 
lack of strong wholesale groups; internal dissension; poor locatio, 
of stores; poor business experience; lack of proper accounting an; 
auditing methods; lack of adequate education in cooperation ; Waning 
of enthusiasm of members, frequently because of failure to receiy, 
promised large dividends; and chain-store competition. Only ox, 
instance of discrimination by wholesalers was reported; in only , 
few had opposition groups entered the societies in order to disrup; MM declal 
them; and seldom had the societies been the object of false rumon MM retail 
circulated by competitors. 

Of the 26 cooperative stores which started during the present move. 
ment, but failed later, the 5 which reported as to reason for failun ff Th 
stated that they closed because of withdrawal of patronage by mem. I (Calif 
bers. Four of them stated that their prices were too high; three that I stude 
their capital was insufficient; three that educational work had been MM Exch 
neglected; and three that competition by private stores was too I duct 
strong. Inability to pay dividends, poor management, and bad T 
location of store also had their influence. sprit 

Notwithstanding the difficulties encountered by the cooperative J was, 
stores, all of the groups operating at the time of the study, it is I of 1! 
stated, were determined to continue their activities and most of them JJ Boa 
had planned extension thereof in the future. They had effected I add 
some savings for their members and provided them with commodities J wer 
of the best quality. But, according to the report of the study— wail 

One of the most important accomplishments to date has been the development §% ©°2 
of a number of firmly established consumers’ cooperatives, founded on sound & stal 


principles, with well-planned educational programs, and with active and loyal % 17 
members. They point the future for the less successful groups and for a new 


hou 

consumers’ cooperative movement in California based on a desire to serve the n 
consumer good quality merchandise at fair prices and to improve the economic 

system. stu 

Other Consumers’ Cooperative Purchasing Societies Co 

yore . : A a bo: 

OrHEeR types of consumers’ associations in California include , 

students’ associations; boarding houses and restaurants; purchasing & ,,, 

sections of self-help cooperatives; and purchasing departments o! & ,;, 

farmers’ marketing associations. B 

Students’ Associations , 

0 


In August 1935 there were known to be 31 students’ cooperatives 
operating in California. These organizations were in high schools, & y 
junior colleges, and universities in all parts of the State and had: & ,, 
total membership of over 35,000. Students of the University of & 5 
California at Berkeley formed the first students’ cooperative in 1884. & , 
In 1920, only five of the present students’ cooperatives were in opera- 
tion and most of the others were organized between 1920 and 1930. 
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Nineteen of these students’ cooperatives were studied. All of them 
oid books, while 16 of them also sold stationery supplies, 5 operated 
restaurants, 2 barber shops, and 2 laundries, 2 sold clothing, 1 sold 
yrniture, and 1 conducted a beauty parlor. All but 1 of the 19 
societies were carried on by the students, sometimes with faculty 
supervision, the other 1 being operated in the name of the Y. W. C. A. 
An average investment of $3,600 was reported by eight societies, 
which did an annual business of approximately $40,000, and had 
declared dividends averaging 1.6 percent. Goods were sold at 
retail prices by 13 societies, at cost plus by 5, and at cost by 2. 
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nove. Boarding Houses and Restaurants 
lure ff There were at least five organized cooperative boarding houses in 
nem- {/ California in the latter part of 1935, four of them operated by college 
that fi students and one by unemployed union laborers. The Unemployed 
been fi Exchange Association, a self-help cooperative in Oakland, also con- 
| too HF ducts a semiautonomous apartment house. 
bad Two of these boarding-house cooperatives were organized in the 
spring of 1933 by University of California students. One of them 
tive i was, at the time of the survey, the largest in the State. In the fall 
it is of 1934 it opened 2 boarding houses, and had more than 100 members. 
hem J Board and room averaged about $17 a month per student and in 
cted J addition 4 hours’ work a week was required. About 300 students 
ities J were housed and boarded during the fall of 1935 and there was a 
waiting list of about 100. Social activities and intramural athletic 
ment (contests were also a feature of this society. The other society was 
ound started by women, and its boarding house had accommodations for 
loyal 7 17 women. Board and room were provided at $21 a month and 1 
om hour’s work each week day and 2 hours’ work on Saturday. 
ads There were two cooperative student dining clubs, operated by the 
students of LaVerne College aad of the San Diego State Teachers’ 
College. The first of these, organized in the fall of 1933, provided 
at board and lodging for 70 members, who shared expenses. 
ee The fifth boarding-house cooperative was an offshoot of the Work- 
| f ers’ Welfare Association, formed in 1921 by union men as an educa- 
"" & tional association but which became a self-help cooperative in 1932. 
By August 1935 the self-help activities had been dropped, but seven 
members continued to operate a rooming house, at an average cost 
of $10 per month per member. 


ves ; 8 : 
ols Two cooperative restaurant societies were reported, one in San 
* Francisco and one in East Oakland. The San Francisco society 
mm BL organized in 1933 as an eating club. It operated on strictly 
94 Rochdale principles and in 1934 had 25 members and did a monthly 


va. Ip Dusiness of $930. On August 1, 1935, it suspended business, effecting 
30), 62328—36——_4 
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a favorable sale of its lease, but planned to open another restauran 
soon, and to set up a gasoline and oil station and a milk-distri}yt; 
system. It had difficulty in securing members and a sufficient yq, 
ume of business. The society in East Oakland had a repory 
membership of 100 in August 1935. 


Miscellaneous Societies 


A gasoline and oil association, a radio and electrical shop, and , 
dental office were among the cooperatives more recently organized 

Incorporated in February 1935 and having a reported member. 
ship of about 200, the gasoline and oil association, at the time of th, 
study, had agreements with a number of local independent gasoling 
stations whereby the members of the cooperative would buy gasolin 
from such stations at retail prices subject to a refund to the cooper. 
ative of one-half cent a gallon. Expenses, reserves, and any diyj. 
dends were to be met from this refund 

In February 1935 a cooperative radio and electrical shop was 
organized in Los Angeles by a small group of unemployed and under. 
employed men. There were 200 members in July 1935. The 
cooperative assembled, sold, and repaired radios, and did othe 
electrical work. The cash sales in July 1935 were nearly $500. 

A cooperative dental office, opened in July 1935 in North Long 
Beach with 150 members and $35 capital, employed one dentist, 
and during the first week did a business of about $20. 


Consumers’ Purchasing Sections of Self-Help Cooperatives 


In a survey of 89 of the approximately 150 self-help cooperatives, 
69 units, with a total membership of about 4,000 working members, 
reported purchasing departments. They also had 920 consumer 
members who purchased through the unit but did not work for it. 
These figures indicate, it is said, a total of 115 self-help cooperatives 
in the State, with 8,000 members, doing consumer buying. 

All but 14 of the consumer-purchasing departments were estab- 
lished within the year preceding the time of the study (August 
1935), not only to save money for the members, but also, in at least 
half of the units, to provide a market for the products of other units. 
Five of these departments were semiautonomous, the others being 
operated directly by the units. 

Monthly purchases totaling $4,700, or about $73 per unit and 
$1 per member, were reported by 65 units. Bread, staples, groceries, 
milk, and meats, and also, in some units, vegetables, fruit, clothing, 
gasoline and oil, and tobacco, were obtained by purchase or barter 
from other self-help cooperatives or purchased through central sell- 
help federations. Only four units sold at retail, two-thirds of the 
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nits at cost plus, and most of the others at cost. In addition to 
ish, however, ‘‘points” were charged to cover handling costs, the 
tal “point” and cash price about equaling the retail value. 


org Consumers’ Purchasing Departments of Farmers’ Cooperatives 
Qnty about 6 of the approximately 75 farmers’ cooperatives in 
‘slifornia which did purchasing for their members, were known to 
}andle consumers’ goods. Producers’ goods, such as spray, packing 
poxes, and fertilizer, were purchased by the others. 
One farmers’ cocperative, located in Santa Cruz, had over 1,200 
f the embers and 2 branches. It carried hardware and furniture, sold 
line roduce raised by its members, and supplied all kinds of insurance 
line M, well as cold-storage facilities, in addition to farm supplies. In 
OPel- #934 it had 40 employees and did a business of $830,000. The mem- 
divi MM ors received dividends of $25,000 on purchases. 

Another farmers’ cooperative, in San Jose, had 170 members and 
Was Hon average monthly business of about $6,300. It handled refriger- 
der. tors, kitchen utensils, and other household necessaries. Dividends 
The vere declared on the basis of the type of goods purchased as well 
ther J; the amount, larger dividends being paid on goods having a wider 
| margin of profit. 
lg #® Household supplies were handled by another farmers’ cooperative, 
st, HM asoline and oil by another, and certain hardware supplies by a third. 
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Retirement System for Officers and Employees , 
Street Railwaymen’s Union 


RETIREMENT annuity system for international officers ay; 
employees of the general office of the Amalgamated Associy. 
tion of Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees ¢ 
America, 65 years of age and over, who have been employed by tly 
organization for 20 years was inaugurated in 1935. Disability benefit 
are also provided for the same group, and may be extended to any 
employee on approval by the general executive board of the union 
An increasing tendency has been apparent in recent years for inter. 
national unions and some of the large local unions to meet the problen 
of old age among trade-union officials by retirement with pay, bui 
such action has been purely informal and has applied to individu; 
cases and individual needs. The street-railway employees’ union, si 
its convention in 1935, took formal action to establish a system appii- 
cable to all international officers and employees as a right. 

An amendment to the international constitution! was adopted 
which put into operation, effective October 1, 1935, a plan for creating 
a retirement fund by an assessment of 25 cents per member in Decei- 
ber of each year. Pending the accumulation of sufficient money by 
this means, the international president was authorized to borrov 


from the defense fund of the union to meet the obligations of the] 


retirement system. 


This system allows the retirement at half pay, of any officer of the 
international union, regularly employed, who has given at least one- 
third of his time to the service of the organization and who has 
reached the age of 65. Employees 65 years of age and with 20 
years’ service are entitled to receive as annuity one-half of the salary 
paid at the time of retirement. 

Total disability allowances on the same terms may be granted 
before the age or service limit is reached if in the judgment of the 
general executive board, subject to review and approval by the 
general convention, such action is merited by ‘‘the faithful service’ o! 
the injured or disabled employee. 





! The Union Leader (official publication of the Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric Railway an! 


Motor Coach Employees), Chicago, Mar. 21, 1936, 
1226 
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Any officer or employee eligible to retirement may be retired and 

placed on the benefit rolls at the discretion of the general executive 
bead: Persons who have received retirement allowances for at least 
3 months become ineligible to the death benefit of $800 paid by the 
ynion. Instead a funeral benefit of $275 will be granted. 

One section of the amendment provides that— 

International officers and employees of the general office who are receiving this 
pension sball still be considered as members and employees of the association. 
Those holding membership must keep their dues paid in their local divisions, as 
the laws provide, and live up to the requirements of the laws of the association. 
They must also, if requested, give aid and do any light work that the association 
might call upon them to perform, and in case they abuse the benefits hereby 
granted to them the general executive board has the power to discipline or annul 


entirely their benefits for violation of the laws or disobeying the rules and require- 
ments of the association. 


The international president and the general executive board admin- 
ister the scheme and pass upon all questions of eligibility, but appeal 
from their decisions may be taken to the general convention of the 
international union. 





Ooo 


Legislation Providing for Dismissal Compensation in 
Brazil 


ISMISSAL compensation, payable under certain conditions, is 

provided by a law of June 5, 1935,' for all persons who work for 
pay in Brazil. This applies to persons employed under contract for 
either fixed or indefinite periods, and includes manual, intellectual, 
and technical workers, and professional persons, but not those em- 
ployed under apprenticeship contract. 

Benefits amount to 1 month’s pay for each year of service or fraction 
thereof (one-half year or more), after the first year. Compensation 
is to be based on the highest pay received for work in the employing 
enterprise. Special methods of computing compensation are stipu- 
lated for those who are paid by the day or hour, at piece rates, or on 
commission. 

Persons who have been employed in the same commercial or indus- 
trial establishment for 10 or more years, but whose tenure of employ- 
ment is not safeguarded’ by membership in a pension fund, may not 
be dismissed except for force majeure or serious offense duly proved, 
or for disobedience or insubordination. No dismissal compensation 
need be paid if the employee engages in business for himself or 
another without his employer’s permission, or in case of misconduct 
or idleness while on duty, habitual drunkenness or gambling, violation 
of confidence, or leaving work without just cause. 


' Brazil, Diario Official, June 11, 1935, 
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Employees engaged under contract who wish to leave their employ. 
ment permanently must give 30 days’ notice on penalty of ded uctioy 
of 1 month’s wages; but they may claim cancelation of contract in 
the event of their being called upon to carry out public services ¢ 
legal obligations incompatible with continuance of their work, in cas 
of force majeure hindering fulfillment of the contract, because 
being called upon to render services beyond their strength or contrary 
to law or good morals, or in case of insufficient food, obvious danger 
failure on the part of the employer to comply with terms of contract, 
injury by the employer to the honor of the employee or of any member 
of the latter’s family, or the death of the employer. 

For computation of length of service, change in ownership 0, 
management of an establishment is disregarded. Under certaiy 
circumstances dismissal wages are considered a preferred claim jn 
case of the failure of an enterprise. Persons dismissed or having 
their pay reduced because of force majeure must be given the pref. 
erence in rehiring or raising of pay after the emergency is past. When 
the Government passes laws which interfere with work to such 
degree as to render continuance prejudicial, it becomes responsible 
for payment of dismissal compensation. 

Right to claim compensation expires 1 year from date of dismissal. 





Establishment of General Social-Insurance System in 
Ecuador 


COMPULSORY insurance system providing life insurance, old- 

age and survivors’ pensions, and sickness and disability benefits 

for all persons in Ecuador, regardless of nationality or occupation, 

who work for salary or wages, was established by a law of October 2, 

1935.! The National Social Welfare Institute (Instituto Nacional de 

Previsién) created by the law is to function through the Pension Fund 

(Caja de Previsién) for public servants established by law of March 

13, 1928, and through other pension funds to be founded in the future. 

Resources.—The contributions to the Institute are to be defined 
by the bylaws of the various pension funds but will include: 

Compulsory contributions by workers of from 5 to 10 percent of 
salaries, wages, or pensions; and contributions by employers equal to 
those of their employees. 

Additional contributions by all employees, except certain day 
laborers and domestic servants, as follows: (1) Not to exceed 50 per- 
cent of the first month’s pay after the insurance becomes effective, 
and (2) not to exceed 50 percent of each increase in pay. These may 
be paid in not more than 6 monthly installments, 


1 Ecuador, Registro Oficial, Oct. 8, 1935, pp. 2-5. 
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Fines, dividend returns, and gifts. 

State aid derived from certain inheritance, gift, and income taxes, 
and froma stamp tax. The State aid is to be divided equally between 
the urban workers’ and the rural workers’ insurance, except the 
stamp tax, all of which is to go to the latter fund. 

Benefits—The Institute is to provide life insurance, old-age and 
survivors’ pensions, and benefits for sickness and industrial accidents, 
and if its resources warrant, it may establish employment exchanges, 
pawnshops, stores, medical and burial services, clothing and shoe 
factories, and similar enterprises. It is also to encourage organiza- 
tion and unionization among its members and to educate in thrift by 
means of propaganda. The funds of the Institute are to be invested 
preferably in loans to members for the purpose of building homes or 
acquiring small tracts of land. 

Administration.—The Institute is to be administered through a 
central committee of 11 members and insurance committees of 5 
members each, located in the Provincial capitals. ‘The members 
of the central committee are to be named as follows: Two by the 
municipalities and one each by the national legislative chambers, the 
President and his cabinet, the Supreme Court, the teaching pro- 
fession, the army, the urban workers, the rural workers, and the other 
groups of insured persons. Three members of each insurance com- 
mittee are to be named by the central committee and two are to repre- 
sent the insured persons in that Province. The preliminary work 
necessary for the establishment of the Institute is to be done by a 
temporary committee consisting of five representatives of the Govern- 
ment and two of the Pension Fund. This committee is to engage an 
insurance expert to assist in setting up the system. Each pension fund 
organized under the Institute is to be governed by its own regulations. 


—>- oo 





Operation of French Social-Insurance Law, 1933 and 
1934 


HE total receipts of the French social insurance fund up to the 

end of 1934 amounted to nearly 15 billion francs and expenditures 
for sickness, maternity, and death to more than 4 billion francs. The 
system covers nearly 8,000,000 industrial and 800,000 agricultural 
workers. This was shown in a report by the French Minister of Labor 
on the operation of the law for the years 1933 and 1934, which was 
published recently in the French Official Journal.’ The first report 
on the operation of the system was published in 1934.? Decree laws * 
dated October 28 and 30, 1935 applying respectively to workers in 





! France. Journal Officiel, Mar. 1, 1936. 
? See Monthly Labor Review, September 1934 (p. 629). 
‘Idem, February 1936 (p. 328). 
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commerce and industry and to agricultural workers provided for 
reorganization of the system, effective January 1, 1936. It wa 
expected that the revised law would result in simplification of admip. 
istration and greater flexibility and that there would be a clos 
coordination between the insurance system and the other welfare lay; 

The French social insurance system, briefly outlined, provides {p, 
compulsory insurance covering sickness, maternity, invalidity no 
covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, old age and death, ang 
in addition, the benefit rights of insured persons who are involuntari); 
unemployed are maintained for a certain period in each year. Unde; 
the revised law the contributions, divided equally between the en. 
ployer and the insured person, are calculated on the actual salary o 
wage, no contribution being required on earnings in excess of 12,()()) 
francs per year. The former law provided for contributions on earn. 





ings not in excess of 15,000 frances or 18,000 francs, according to pop. yt 
ulation, with a maximum of 25,000 francs for families having three (RM) 
or more children. The joint contribution rate was reduced from § 1 


percent to 7 percent for the year 1936 so that no contribution during 
the present year may exceed 70 francs per month. 


Number of Insured Persons 930-3: 


A.THouGH the number of persons registered in 1934—nearly 134 
8,000,000 in industry and commerce and 800,000 in agriculture- 
was practically the same as in preceding years the number paying ’ 


contributions in that year was approximately 6,400,000 and 675,000, A 
respectively. The economic crisis is responsible in large measure for J em 
the reduction in the number of actual contributors but the uncer- & unc 
tainty arising from the definition of wage earner in the law of 1930 && fra 
left the situation of occasional workers, home workers, etc., in doubt. J car 
This condition is corrected by the decree law which provides for the & for 
compulsory insurance of home workers, certain traveling salesmen, J cas 


hotel and restaurant employees, and other special classes of workers. J be: 
Contributions by Employers and Workers 


THE insurance contributions paid in equal parts by employers and & ex 
workers amounted to 1,496,736,174 francs in 1930 (6 months), I su 
3,562,401,338 francs in 1931, 3,261,798,160 francs in 1932, 3,271,276,- Ww 
895 francs in 1933, and 3,175,994,197 francs in 1934, or a total of I to 
14,768,206,765 francs. The reduction in receipts shown in 1934 con- & tc 
tinued into 1935 when the receipts for the first 8 months amounted 3 
to 2,003,000,000 francs, or 62,000,000 francs less than in the corre- 
sponding months of 1934. The contributions for agricultural workers a 
amounted to 105,000,000 francs from 1930 to 1934. s 
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Expenditures of the Insurance Funds 


Ay THE end of 1934 the number of organizations administering the 
ickness, maternity, and death insurance numbered 1,185, including 
“72 primary allotment funds, 377 agricultural mutual- aid societies or 
sgricultural sections of the departmental funds, and 36 reinsurance 
;nds. These organizations had the following benefits: 
xpenditures of French Social eaeereg Various Types of Benefit, 1930-31 

¢) 


Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc at former par=3.92 cents. Exchange rate in 1934 
averaged 6.57 cents] 











Sickness | Maternity Death | Other | Total 





French currency (francs) 





| 

714, 644, 616 155, 780, 335 7, 016, 262 | 662,970 878, 104, 183 
875, 873, 375 178, 084, 057 b 2,011,009 | 1, 086, 429, 127 
934, 166,156 | 169, 854, 507 2, 120, 474 | 1, 139, 715, 220 
-| 1,009, 316, 663 171, 297, 786 | 1, 215, 905, 261 











3, 534, 000, 810 675, 016, 685 106, 341, 843 4, 794, 453 | 4, 320, 153, 791 





United States currency 








$28, 014, 069 $6, 106, 589 $275, 037 $25, 988 $34, 421, 683 
34, 334, 236 6, 980, 895 1, 194, 059 78, 832 42, 588, 022 
36, 619, 313 6, 658, 297 1, 316, 104 3, 12 44, 676, 837 
39, 565, 213 6, 714, 873 1, 383, 400 47, 663, 486 

138, 532, 831 | 26, 460,654 | 4,168,600 | 187,943 | 169, 350, 028 

i 











A tabulation of the amounts paid to industrial and commercial 
employees during 1933 for the different types of benefit shows that 
under the sickness insurance system approximately 218,168,221 
francs were spent for physicians’ fees, surgical, dispensary, and dental 
care, 166,017,433 francs for pharmaceutical costs, 127,112,531 francs 
for treatment in hospitals and sanitariums, 301,560,247 francs for 
cash benefits (half of the basic wage), and 9,446,014 for subsistence 
benefits comprising both cash and benefits in kind; 136,518 francs 
were paid to the maternity funds and miscellaneous expenditures 
including medical control amounted to 19,988,802 francs. The 
expenditures under the maternity insurance system for medical and 
surgical care and hospitalization, etc., amounted to 53,148,867 francs, 
while cash benefits and nursing benefits and milk allowances amounted 
to 88,141,890 francs, and subsistence benefits and special treatments 
totaled 1,875,072 frances. Death benefits amounted to about 
30,350,419 francs. 

The expenditures of 164 mutual-aid societies for sickness insur- 
ance under the compulsory agricultural workers system for medical, 
surgical, and dental care, pharmaceutical costs, and hospitalization 
were 37,915,982 francs; cash benefits, 12,479,573 francs; and subsist- 
ence benefits both in money and in kind, 69,640 francs. The mater- 
nity insurance benefits amounted to 6,719,995 francs for medical costs 
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and care, 8,372,163 francs for cash benefits, and 41,372 francs {,, {fhe = 
subsistence benefits. Death benefits under the agricultural syste, psuta 
in 1933 amounted to 1,453,014 francs. Con 

The increased benefits granted because of family charges, the supple. eha0g 
ments for death benefits, and orphans’ pensions paid by the funds ¢) iby th 
the account of the general guaranty fund amounted to approximately [Mas b' 
9,000,000 francs in 1930-31, 19,000,000 francs in 1932, 20,000,009 Misex a 
francs in 1933, and 21,000,000 francs in 1934. The expenses of thp AY 
insurance organizations for the payment of supplementary benefit, Hunde! 
or as grants for the establishment or development of dispensaries, excel 
hospitals, sanatoriums, etc., amounted to about 54,500,000 francs j, Bother 
1932 and 1933 and to approximately 44,000,000 francs in 1934. The MBbusit 
administrative costs of the allotment funds and the agricultura| §Bbas 2 
mutual-aid funds was approximately 85,000,000 francs in 1934. quen 

At the end of 1934 the surplus of the allotment funds amounted to Hemp! 
approximately 1,500,000,000 francs and that of the reinsurance funds pol th 
to about 300,000,000 francs. Half of these surpluses was retained as JR befo 
reserves and the other half was usable for the increase of benefits or MBit it 














the development of the national public health service. The decree of JR cont 
October 28, 1935, provided, however, for a new financial arrangement J and 


whereby the costs of invalidity insurance, which had not formerly J tees 
been provided for, might be covered temporarily. This arrangement JB ble 


consists of a special deduction from the reserves of the funds by the B 
general guaranty fund, which is made over to the regional unions, J ®® 
which will be required during the next few years to cover the principal JB Wil! 
costs of the invalidity insurance. B ma 

A system of public works to combat unemployment was provided J °¢ 
for by decrees of May 15 and June 1, 1934, to be financed from the tiol 
capitalization funds of the social insurance system. For this purpose & P® 


a common labor fund was established and by the end of 1934 the capi- J 2° 
talization funds had appropriated for this fund about 596,000,000 J s?* 
francs. Other investments of the surplus by the capitalization funds J © 
totaled 4,305,000,000 francs, of which the larger part was placed with J o 
the State or in loans guaranteed by the State or the Bank of France. | 


Smaller loans were made to the Departments, communes, public & 
services, railroads, cheap dwelling societies, and other organizations. §% & 


ag 





Changes in Old-Age and Invalidity Insurance System 
of Hungary’ 


HE general system of compulsory insurance for workers 10 
industry and commerce in Hungary, established by the acts o! 
1927 and 1928,? was amended by Legislative Decree No. 6500 of 1935. 


1 Data are from International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Nov. 4, 1935. 
? See U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 561, pp. 253-263, for summary of acts. 
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he most important amendments affecting old-age and invalidity 
jsurance are noted below. 

Contributions.—The procedure for fixing the contributions was 
hanged to permit allocation of persons to the different wage classes 
y the Insurance Institute on the basis, not only of the actual wage 
as before), but also of such standards as nature of the enterprise, 
sox and age of workers, and character and place of employment. 

A partial remission of contributions in arrears may be granted 
ynder specified conditions to employers who, because of losses due to 

exceptional circumstances over which they had no control, would not 
otherwise be able to continue in business. If the continuance of the 
business is desirable in the nationul economic interest and the employer 
has no other available funds, an amount up to 50 percent of the delin- 
quent contributions and all the interest due may be remitted, or the 
employer may be granted a postponement (for not to exceed 3 years) 
of the due date of the installment. Establishments which had to close 
before the end of 1933 may also be granted either of these privileges 
if it would permit the reopening of the establishment. In any case, 
contributions in arrears must have been due before July 31, 1935, 
and remission requested before October 31, 1935. Special commut- 
tees are to pass upon the enterprises which may be considered desira- 
ble in the national economic interest. 

Benefits.—The conditions prescribed for keeping in force insurance 
against old age and invalidity were made more liberal. Benefits 
will be paid if an average of 10 weekly contributions a year have been 
® made, instead of (as formerly) an average of 13 weekly contributions 
each year from the time of becoming insured to the year of applica- 
tion for the pension. Periods for which the continuation fee was 
paid, periods for which sickness benefits were paid and which are 
included in the qualifying period, and any other periods hereafter 
specified by decree are held to be included in the required periods of 
contributions. Insured persons may not, as before, restore the validity 
of expired contributions by completing a new qualifying period. 

Only persons formerly compulsorily insured who have paid 100 
weekly contributions, 13 of which were paid in the last year, are 
granted the right of voluntary continuance of insurance against old 

age and invalidity. 
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935. 
ate wl 
Continuation of Office of Coordinator for Industria] i the | 
Cooperation e Ext 
| spec 
HE office of Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation was cop. a) A 
tinued beyond the expiration of the National Recovery Adminis. expe 


tration on March 31, 1936, and the duties of the Coordinator were [pject 
modified by Executive order of March 30, 1936.' Under the origing| jhe N®* 
order establishing the office,? the functions of the Coordinato; (b) § 
included holding conferences of representatives of employers, labor, a 
and consumers dealing with recovery and related problems, as wel! Hours, 
as certain other duties in connection with the submission of proposed JBhis or 
voluntary codes to the President, and coordination within the National Hie °°!" 











Recovery Administration. With the disbanding of the Nationa 
Recovery Administration the President limited the work of the § To 
Coordinator to the arrangement and supervision of joint conferences 9100, 
such as were formerly authorized. The groups to be represented Hime! 
were extended to include investors. The order describes the subject Dep: 
matter of conferences as: ‘(Consideration of means of supplementing Js fu 


the Government’s efforts by providing employment for the greatest MJand 
possible number of employable persons and of improving and main- 
taining industrial, commercial, and labor standards as they affect 
employment, and to submit reports and recommendations to the 
President with respect thereto.” 


George L. Berry was continued as Coordinator. He serves without 


De} 





salary but is empowered to appoint the necessary paid employees to : 
carry on the work of the office. [ 
ma 

cor 

Creation of Committee to Complete Summary of ni 
N. R. A. Accomplishments . 

r 


HE Committee of Industrial Analysis, to complete the summan- J jj, 
zation of information on accomplishments under the National J fig 
Recovery Administration, was established by Executive Order No. JB ay 
7323 of March 21, 1936. This Committee, made up of the Secre- JB o, 
! No. 7324. 
2 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1935, p. 1203. 
1234 tra 
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y of Commerce, acting as chairman, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
1. Secretary of Labor, and such other members as the President 
nay appoint, took over the files, records, and other property trans- 
red to the Department of Commerce from the National Recovery 
jministration under Executive Order No. 7252 of December 21, 

935... Work under the new order commenced on April 1, 1936, the 
ite when the activities of the Department of Commerce on behalf 
tthe National Recovery Administration ceased under the terms of 
»e Executive order of December just referred to. 

Specifically, the President provided that the Committee should— 


(a) Assemble and analyze the statistical information and governmental records 
experience of the operations of the various trades and industries heretofore 
bject to codes of fair competition formulated under the authority of title I of 
e National Industrial Recovery Act (48 Stat. 195); and 
(b) Study the effects of such codes upon trade, industrial, and labor conditions 
general; and 
(c) Make generally available information with respect to industry, particularly 
ours, wages, child labor, and other labor conditions: Provided, That nothing in 
his order shall be construed to authorize the Committee of Industrial Analysis 
collect from the general public current statistical information, or to duplicate 
he statistical work now being performed by any existing agency of Government. 
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onal 
the M To aid in this work the order states that an appropriation of 
nees {$100,000 should be transferred from the funds provided under the 
ited MEmergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, to establish in the 
ject Department of Commerce the Division of Industrial Economics. It 
ting fis further provided that this project shall furnish employment for 
test Meand assistance to educational, professional, and clerical persons. 
aln- 
Tect yews 
the MDepartures From N.R. A. Standards by Manufacturing 
Industries 
out 
3 to ABOR standards set up by the N. R. A. were most generally 
observed in the cotton and wool textile, iron and steel, and can 
manufacturing industries, after the codes became ineffective, ac- 
cording to a recent report issued by the so-called Robert Com- 
f mittee.2 Departures from the code terms were especially numerous 
in the cotton-garment, electrical-manufacturing, retail-trade, certain 
_ branches of the shipbuilding and ship repairing, and pencil industries. 
‘' @ However, in evaluating its findings the Committee points out that 
nal JB figures relating to departures do not indicate the seriousness of changes 
7 and that in fact fundamental standards may be better in the industries 


or particular establishments where departures exist than in others 





‘See Monthly Labor Review, February 1936, p. 334. 

‘U. 8. Department of Commerce. Office of the Secretary. [Report on departures from labor and 
trade-practice standards of N. R. A. codes following their abolition.) Released Mar. 17, 1936. 210 pp. 
' Mimeographed. ) 
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where the code requirements formerly in operation were less rivid ang aaat 
remained effective after the codes became void. 

The study which is here reviewed was undertaken upon a reqieg 
made by the President of the Acting Administrator, National R, 
covery Administration, on June 17, 1935. In a letter written , 
that date the President directed that a committee be appointed , 
obtain and report ‘‘accurate information concerning the extent ,, 
which changes occur in the maintenance of labor standards or fj; 
practice provisions of codes of fair competition, following the abhoj 
tion of such codes.”” The Committee was organized in June, recoy 
stituted in August, and instructed to make a report by the end of 193; 
W. P. Robert was chairman. Others serving were Ernest G. Drape 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce; Isador Lubin, Commissioner 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; Francis J. Haas, representative 9 
labor; and H. Ferris White, representative of management. ly 
field survey was made between August and November. 

In all, 44 separate industries were surveyed and quotas were assigned 
to the field agents of the N. R. A. to secure adequate geographic 
representation. The proportion of industry covered by the sampk 
ranged in the various branches from 5 to 50 percent. The repor 
states, however, that where the coverage was small, the number ¢ 
individual establishments included was large and may therefore |» 
regarded as reasonably representative. 

A questionnaire was used which covered inquiries respecting wages, 
hours, and child labor, and one or more questions on the most in- 
portant trade-practice provisions of the code covering the particular 
industry. The report states that questions on hours were answered 
with the greatest accuracy because this is a subject upon which exact 
information was immediately available to employers to whom the 
questions were directed. Answers regarding child labor are know 
by the Committee to be inaccurate, as reports received subsequently 
from various other sources indicate a larger employment of chili 
labor than this survey disclosed. 

The table following contains a composite statement of the finding 
of the Committee pertaining to observance and departure from 
minimum-wage and maximum-hours provisions of the codes. The 
Committee states that the table covers: “The number of establish- 
ments and the number of their employees, classified by industry an( 
on the basis of reported observance of both wage and hours provisions 
for all employees or nonobservance of either provision or both 1 
regards some or all of their employees. The number of employee 
whose hours exceed the maximum or whose wages are less than the 
minimum is not given.” 
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eported Observance of and Departure from Minimum-Wage and Maximum- 
Hours Provisions of N. R. A. Codes 
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fk SEEER....cnceare------.- ----| 349] 45,763) 212) 34,682) 41) 4,272) = 82/5, 085 14) 1,724 
ool textile...................| 276] 77,406} 246] 68, 962 4) 849 13} 5, 947 13} 1,625 
otton textile.................| 378/212, 102)  335|199,245) 11/3, 061 21| 6, 798 11] 2,998 
lectrical manufacturing - - --_. 660/198, 291} 140] 62,637} 105) 12, 948 11| 4,563} 404/118, 143 


t im- 
cular 
vered 





oXact Mean manufacturing.........__. 190) 26, 459 88| 24, 735 5} 410 4} 300 12} 1,014 
ooking- and heating-appli- 

1 the ME ance manufacturing -_-...._- 96) 21, 491 53] 13, 963 8} 2,082 7| 320 28] 5, 126 
Prewing.....-.................| 172] 22,856] 125] 19, 143 5} 297 4) 445 38) 3,071 


10W1 
sntly 


child 


I 143/183, 233 SR ree | ek eee 
Biedblss canbe 2, 150) 13,513) 1,065) 5,716 251; 2,410 73 285 761| 5,102 
































' Total for establishments; not total affected by observance or departure. 


In all but 11 of the industries for which data were obtained more 
han half of the establishments reported complete observance of the 
wages and hours provisions of codes. These establishments employed 
t majority of the workers surveyed in the industries in question. In 
stablishments in which departures from either the wages or hours 
provisions occurred there are no data available to show what pro- 
a portion of the working personnel was affected. However, there are 
voes geestances in which the failures to meet code standards applied to only a 
‘the eLaction of the total employees of establishments, while in other cases 

he standards may have been revised to change the general require- 
ents for entire plants. 
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Wisconsin Recovery Act Held Constitutional 2 of th 


Oh ertain 
HE Supreme Court of Wisconsin in a recent decision held {hdd trad 


State “N. R. A.” Act, usually called the Wisconsin Recovery Anot 
Act, to be constitutional. (In re State ex rel. Attorney General (‘T aver Mi itiati 
code authority) 264 N. W. 633.) This decision is of considera} repon 
interest and importance, as a former law passed in 1933, which en.MMpurt § 
deavored to accomplish similar results, was held by the same cour Metho« 
to be void (Gibson Auto Co., Inc., v. Finnegan, 259 N. W. 420). ysine’ 

The new recovery act was passed in 1935 after the United Stateside it 
Supreme Court rendered its decision in the Schechter case.' [t jsf acc 
effective until July 25, 1937, unless prior to that time the Governor MM Inf 
proclaims that the emergency recognized by the act is ended, in which Ment 
case the law will become ineffective on the issuance of the proclamation, Mase t 

















Under the provisions of the new act, unfair methods of competition fi) Ce 
and unfair trade practices in business are prohibited. In order to fimhich 
eliminate such practices, the Governor is given the power to investi. Mstabl 
gate, ascertain, declare, and prescribe reasonable codes or standards {akil 


of fair competition and trade practices for the various trades and {pina 
industries in the State. Among other things, the codes must establish fo ap 
standards of maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay and ¥ As 
working conditions. Each code must also contain a condition that Mpourt 
(a) employees shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively pate 
through representatives of their own choosing, and (6) no workman petit 
shall be required, as a condition of employment, to join any company JMthou 
union. ard ¢ 

In accordance with the new act, codes of fair competition were mot fa 
promulgated. Such codes included provisions as to maximum hours, Het! 
minimum wages, and other measures for the protection of the public. i 
The members of the tavern industry objected to the code promu- 
gated for that industry, and in order to determine whether or not the 
law was valid, the attorney general brought an original action in the 
supreme court of the State. 

In holding this act constitutional, the court did so by distinguishing 
this new recovery act from the old act passed in 1933. The old act 
was very similar to the N. I. R. A. enacted by Congress, and in the 
Gibson case the court held the law void on the ground that the legis 
lature had improperly delegated some of its powers. The decision 
in the Schechter case, which was rendered by the United States Supreme JJ uni 
Court at a later time, was in many ways similar. in | 

In distinguishing the new act from the old act, the court said— sal 


In the Gibson case, the defect pointed out was that the power to declare du 
whether or not there should be a law was vested in the preponderant majority | 
of a trade or industry. Such a power could not be delegated and therefore the Ht}, 
act was void. It is quite evident that the legislature met this situation in chapte’ 





1 See Monthly Labor Review for June 1935, p. 1466. 
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9 of the laws of 1935 by making it the duty of the Governor “‘to investigate, 
ertain, declare, and prescribe reasonable codes or standards of fair competition 
.4 trade practices for the various trades and industries in the State.” 


Another very important difference between the two laws is that the 





















averfibitiative in promulgating a code is no longer vested in either the 
rable reponderant majority of the industry or in the Governor. The 
‘h eniifourt said in this connection that “the legislature denounced unfair 
courtilmethods of competition in business and unfair trade practices in 








ysiness and imposed upon the Governor the duty of prescribing a 
nde in such industries as upon investigation he found it necessary 
» accomplish the declared legislative purpose.” 

In further discussing the case, the court called attention to the state- 
ent made by the United States Supreme Court in the Schechter 
ise that “The Constitution has never been regarded as denying 
» Congress the necessary resources of flexibility and practicality, 
hich will enable it to perform its function in laying down policies and 
stablishing standards, while leaving to selected instrumentalities the 
making of subordinate rules within prescribed limits and the deter- 
mination of facts to which the policy as declared by the legislature is 
oapply.”” 

As a result of this decision and the decision in the Gibson case, the 
ourt reached the conclusion that the legislature may properly dele- 
vate to the Governor the power to eliminate unfair methods of com- 
yetition in business and unfair trade practices. This is true even 
hough it gives to the Governor the power to prescribe a code or stand- 
urd of fair competition. ‘The power to prescribe a code or a standard 
of fair competition”, said the court, ‘is the power to eliminate unfair 
methods of competition in business and unfair trade practices in 
business.” 

The distinction between the two laws, as construed by the court, 
is this: In the old law the preponderant majority in an industry 
was vested with authority, on its own initiative, to promulgate codes 
and make rules and regulations regarding wages, hours, etc., for the 
purpose of aiding the industry and bettering the working conditions 
of the employees. In this new act, the Governor may promulgate 
a code only for the purpose of eliminating unfair trade practices and 
unfair methods of competition. Any regulation made under the pro- 
visions of the act must bear a reasonable relation to the elimination of 
unfair methods of competition in business and unfair trade practices, 
in order to conform to the standard prescribed by the act. The court 
said, ‘What is unfair is one thing; what is in the interest of the in- 
dustry or the general welfare is quite another thing.” 

In other words, the act does not empower the Governor to do all 
that the legislature might do in promoting matters of general welfare. 
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To illustrate this, the court s 


aid that neither the Gover 
code administrator can procee 


d under this act to deal with the 
subject of establishing maximum hours of labor, minimum ry 


wages, and working conditions not related to the matter of unfaj t 
trade practices and unfair methods of competition. 

However, each code must 
statute relating to the right 
and the provision that no em 
pany union, because these r 
lature itself. 

Finally, in holdin 
declared that the p 
unfair methods of ¢ 
does not constitut 
power. 


nor nor th 


Who| 
tes 0 


contain the conditions required by | 
of employees to organize and barg 
ployees shall be required to join a ¢ 
equirements are prescribed by the 


he 
aly 
om 
legis 


ea 


g the new recovery act constitutional, the coyp 
ower conferred upon the Governor to eliminay 
ompetition in business and unfair trade practic 
€ an unconstitutional delegation of legislatiy. 
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ealth Conditions Among Industrial Policyholders 
During 1935! 


HE health record of the industrial populations of the United 
States and Canada, as indicated by the death rate among the 
\t@approximately 17,000,000 industrial policyholders of the Metropol- 
ctiee tan Life Insurance Co., was better in 1935 than in any previous year. 
latin he death rate in 1935 was 8.4 per 1,000 as compared with 8.5 per 
1,000 in 1934, the best previous figure which had been recorded. 
The low death rate, not only during the past 2 years but also during 
all 6 of the depression years, 1930 to 1935, is regarded as remarkable 
when the difficult economic conditions prevailing during the period 
are considered. No data were available as to the death rate in 1935 
for the general population throughout the country, but figures from 
17 States, covering fractional parts of the year, indicate that there 
was an improvement. Incomplete reports from 9 States having an 
area comprising 39 percent of the population of the country showed 
decreases in the mortality, while only 5 States having 7 percent of the 
population showed increases. In 3 States there was no change. The 
reports of the Bureau of the Census for 86 large cities showed prac- 
§ tically no change up to December 28, 1935. However, it is considered 
certain that the record mortality rate for 1933 of only 10.7 per 1,000 
will not be equaled when the final figures for the total population of 
the United States are shown, although undoubtedly last year’s rate 

will prove to be one of the lowest ever recorded. 

A general decline in the death rate, both of industrial policyholders 
and for the country as a whole, has been taking place for years, but 
the greater drop has been among the insured. The records for the 
industrial policyholders, ages 1 to 74 years, show that between 1911 
and 1934 (the latest year for which population figures are available) 
the reduction in the death rate amounted to 41.9 percent as compared 
with 28.6 percent in the general population. This difference accounts 
for the accumulated saving in 25 years of 560,000 lives of wage earners 
which would have been lost if the rate for the general population had 
prevailed. The mortality among these 17,000,000 insured wage 
earners and their families is now only 11.5 percent higher than that 
of the general population whereas in 1911 it was 37.1 percent higher. 


Cour 
ning 
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‘ Data are from Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Statistical Bulletin, January 1936: New Low Record 
for Mortality. 
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The expectation of life at birth among the industrial group was 59 1 
years in 1935 and 59.45 years in 1934 as compared with 46% 
years in 1911-12. The gain amounted to 12.82 years while in ¢}, 
general population there was a gain of only 7.80 years between 19); 
and 1934. The life expectation for the insured group is now not fy 
different from that of the general population living in urban areg 
which is regarded as especially significant since they and their familiq 
are, in many instances, exposed to industrial hazards and also may 
lack the means of securing prompt and adequate medical care. Thy 
greatest improvement in mortality in the insured group during thy 
past 24 years has occurred among children, adolescents, and adults 
up to the age of 45, although some improvement has been-shown jy 
every age range. 

New minimum death rates were established in 1935 for seven causes 
of death—typhoid fever, tuberculosis, diarrheal conditions, chroni: 
nephritis, and puerperal diseases, and two forms of accidental deat) 
(burns and drowning). The previous minimum for machinery and 
railroad accidents was maintained. 

The most important achievement of the year was the establishment 
of a new minimum for tuberculosis. The death rate in 1935 was 
55.6 per 100,000, a reduction of 6.4 percent from the previous year. 
In comparison with the year 1911, when death rates for the individual 
diseases were first computed by the company, there has been a decline 
of 75 percent in the tuberculosis death rate. The most remarkable 
feature of this reduction is the fact that during the depression year 
since 1929, the rate has not only continued to drop but has actually 
declined at a faster rate. During the 6-year period 1924 to 1929 the 
reduction in the mortality rate averaged 3.5 percent per year while 
in the 6 years 1930 to 1935 the average reduction was 7.7 percent 
per year. In spite of the evident effectiveness of the campaign against 
tuberculosis, however, the disease is still a public health problem, 
ranking seventh among the causes of death in the United States and 
sixth among the insured industrial population. 

In addition to the diseases which reached new minimum rates in 
1935, there were a number which were lower than in 1934. The most 
important of these were cancer, diabetes, cerebral hemorrhage, heart JM ¢ 
disease, appendicitis, suicides, and automobile fatalities. There was 
a continuous rise in the crude cancer death rate for many years and 
the small reduction from 96.1 per 100,000 in 1934 to 95.5 per 100,000 
in 1935 is regarded as a cause for satisfaction, although cancer still 
ranks second in importance among all the causes of death. The ap- 
parent increase in the cancer death rate during recent years, it is con- 
sidered, may be ascribed in part to the continuously improving 
diagnosis of cancer rather than to increased incidence of this disease. 
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justment of the rates to eliminate the changes due to the aging of 

» population shows a much less decided increase than is shown 
the crude cancer death rates. 

\ slight decline in the death rate from diabetes occurred in 1935. 

, decided changes in the death rates for this disease have occurred in 
ent years and such reductions as there were occurred in the earlier 
riods of life. Now, however, the increase at the older ages has 
oyun to slacken, which is said to be one of many signs that the disease 
slowly being brought under control. A survey by the company in 
e past year showed that deaths from diabetic coma are decreasing, 
hough the rate from this cause is still higher than it should be. It 

1s shown, also, that insulin is being used more widely and more intel- 
rently, with the result that a growing majority of the deaths among 
sbetics is due to other causes which are common at the older age 
oups in which most of these diabetic deaths occur. 

Deaths from alcoholism among insured wage earners showed a 13- 
cent decline in the second full year since the repeal of national pro- 
bition, the rate for 1935 of 2 per 100,000 being the lowest for any 
var since 1921. A decline of 13 percent was also registered for ap- 
ondicitis, for which the death rate in 1935 was 11.4 per 100,000. The 
ortality rate from this disease, it is said, is higher in the United 
tates and Canada than anywhere else in the civilized world; in both 
hese countries there are relatively sparsely populated sections with 
ited hospital facilities where there is very high mortality from 
he disease. 

Improvement in economic conditions is reflected in the lowered 
icide rate which dropped to 9.1 per 100,000 in 1935, the lowest figure 
corded since 1929. The peak rate for suicide in a period of 20 years 
as reached in 1932, a downward trend beginning in 1933, with the 
935 figure 14 percent lower than that for 1932. 

Improvement was shown also in the automobile-fatality rate among 
ndustrial policyholders, although the rate for the general population 
as practically the same as in 1934. The decrease in the number of 
eaths from this cause amounted to 3.8 percent. As these insured 


ersons reside mainly in urban localities, the reduction in the number 


{ deaths, it is considered, is a good indication that such increase as 
ere may have been throughout the country last year occurred in 
e rural districts. 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS 
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Continuation of Insurance of Modernization Loans }yhe b' 
‘ Federal Government Pau 
Any 

NSURANCE of loans for modernization and repair of dwellinggplan i 
apartment houses, and other buildings will be continued njjf™otal : 
April 1, 1937, under the terms of an act approved April 3, 1939fMfo th 
(Public No. 486, 74th, Cong. 2d sess.). Title I of the National Hoysfghall! 


ing Act ' was amended to provide for the continuance of such loansmune 
which would otherwise have lapsed on April 1, 1936. Several changegpndin 
have been made in the terms under which loans are to be authorized 
Sums borrowed in the amount of $2,000 or less may no longer b¢ 
used for the installation of equipment, such as refrigerators an¢ 
mechanical washing machines, unless installations are so made as t 
become structurally a part of the building; loans are extended t 
tenants provided they are under lease for not less than 6 months 
after maturity of the loan; and the amount of insurance may no 
exceed 10 instead of 20 percent of the loan or a total of $100,000,000 
up to the expiration of the legislation. 

Although the law specifies that insured loans may be authorized 
until April 1, 1937, it further stipulates that the President may dis 
continue this service at an earlier date if it is determined that ampleff 
credit is available from other sources. 

Advances of credit are not to exceed $2,000 in general and $50,000%S 
for improving and altering apartments, hotels, offices, business orf 
other commercial buildings, hospitals, orphanages, colleges, schools, 
or manufacturing or industrial plants. Loans may be made to con- 
vert structures into one of the above-mentioned types of building. 
Both owners and tenants are eligible to receive assistance, whereasi* 
formerly insured loans were made only to owners. However, in 
order to receive a Government-insured loan the lessee must be under 
a lease expiring not less than 6 months after the maturity of the loan. 

The law states that the sums obtained shall be used ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of financing alterations, repairs, and additions to such real 
property, and the purchase and installation of equipment and 
machinery thereon.” Regulations governing insured modernizatiol 








1 For earlier discussions of the act see Monthly Labor Review, August 1934 (p. 369); November 194 
(p. 1192); and November 1935 (p. 1208). 
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redit, issued by the Federal Housing Administration (the agency 
jministering the loan provisions of the National Housing Act), 
utline the uses for which funds may be utilized. These include 
pairs, alterations, or additions upon improved real property, 
ncluding the cost of architectural and engineering service, if any, 
ut not including equipment, such as refrigerators, stoves, and 
ashing machines, unless such installations are a structural part of 
ne building being modernized. Loans are not authorized to com- 
lete unfinished buildings. 

Any insured institution operating under the modernization credit 
lan is eligible for reimbursement for losses up to 10 percent of the 
otal amount advanced on insured loans. This provision is subject 
» the limitation that the total liability of the Federal Government 
hall not exceed $100,000,000 for the entire insurance period beginning 
une 27, 1934, when the National Housing Act became effective, and 
nding April 1, 1937. 
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overnment Aid to Housing in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England 


VER half the housing provided for workers in the city of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, since 1920, has been built by the municipality 
nder the British Government plan of assistance, according to a 
ecent report.’ In all, 17,611 houses were built between 1920 and 
March 31, 1935, of which total 9,410 were constructed by the munici- 
pality and 8,201 by private enterprise. Expenditures under the 
assistance plans carried on by the municipality as authorized in the 
arious housing acts of the period 1919-30 amounted to £4,472,184; * 
subsidies, advances on mortgages, and other assistance to private 
enterprise aggregated £215,262. A conspicuous decline in building 
osts occurred in the period covered, the average cost per square foot 
or all types of houses having been reduced from £1 3s. 5d. in 1920 
0 8s. 34d. in 1934 and for flats from £1 4s. 3d. to 7s. 7d. Nearly 
ereas™po percent of the municipal dwellings erected were houses, and the 
r, inggothers were flats and tenements. The three- and four-room types 
inderf™of accommodations formed 78.5 percent of the total provided and 
loan.@ive-room dwellings were next in importance, representing 11.2 percent 
pur-™@of the total. In addition to the building program the municipality 
realficleared unhealthful areas, thereby displacing 9,604 persons of whom 
_ and§#?,088 were rehoused by the erection of new buildings. A 5-year plan 
ationffof rehousing was undertaken in September 1933 with an ultimate 
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ver 1939 ' Amended regulations of the Federal Housing Administration issued in connection with title I of the 
‘ational Housing Act as amended and extended, effective Apr. 1, 1936. 

‘City and County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Housing Report to Mar. 31, 1935; and report from Paul C. 
‘quire, American consul, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Feb. 13, 1936, 


‘Pound at former par=$4.8665. 
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goal of building 4,748 new houses for some 25,000 persons. It \; 
be necessary to raise this limit by 3,000 houses under the provigig, 
of the Housing Act of 1935. 

The table following shows the total number of municipal q) 
private houses built in Newcastle, by years, from 1920 to 1935, 


Number of Houses Built by Municipality and Private Enterprise in Newcast}, 
on-Tyne, 1920-35 
















































Houses built by— Houses built by— 
Year : Year 7 
Private Private 
Munici- Both Muntci- B 
enter- : enter- oth 
pality prise agencies pality prise | agencia ] 
: zk 1 
eee 2 Ee 7 67 On wee 825 348 1) : 
es sees 289 29 Ee ee 223 355 5) 
i ca<acdiguadbensoos 444 59 Sas adn bcdtinad widens 843 548 1. 30) 
Bin cumaneticetinnn< 263 240 4 a ae 850 1, 046 14 
i atunedeunsiboe kee ll 268 SEE WR GSS ceckaccocessca 1, 030 1, 806 2 & 
RE Se See 794 382 Et 2, 1,011 1, 522 | 25 
A aa 439 660 gg SPER ee eee J) ok 119 
SERRE: 1, 666 465 2, 131 ——] 
Se keaedberescscel 588 406 994 ee 9, 410 8,201} 17.6 























1 Up to Mar. 31, 1935. 





The peak in the municipal building program was reached in 1927, 
when 1,666 houses were provided. The greatest development i 
private building, however, has taken place since 1932. In that year 
1,046 new houses were constructed by private enterprise; this number 
increased to 1,806 in 1933 but decreased to 1,522 in the following 
year. The years of greatest activity for both public and private 
construction in the low-cost field were 1927 with 2,131 units, 1933 
with 2,836, and 1934 with 2,533. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





CWCastle 


aryland Act Requiring Licensing of Paperhangers 
Declared Unconstitutional 


it by~ 


HE Court of Appeals of Maryland has held the State act requiring 
the licensing of paperhangers to be a violation of the State and 
ederal Constitutions (Dasch v. Jackson, 183 Atl. 534). The law 
Acts of 1935, ch. 377) created a board of five for the purpose of deter- 
ining the qualifications and capabilities of all persons wishing to act 
s paperhangers in Baltimore City. It was authorized to adopt rules 
or the examination of such persons, and for the regulation of the 
business Of paperhanging so as to promote the public health and 
reneral welfare. It specified the kinds of work prescribed for the 
holders of class A and class B licenses, the license fees, etc. 

At the time this act became operative Charles L. Jackson had been 
vorking for many years as an operative and contracting paperhanger 
the city of Baltimore. He therefore filed a bill requesting that the 
board of examiners and supervisors of paperhangers be enjoined from 
forcing the act against him. He objected to the license or tax, and 
uso to the requirement that he obtain the consent of the board to 
engage in a harmless and useful calling. Jackson charged that, by 
he imposition of taxes, licenses, rules, and regulations not imposed 
pon other similar callings, he was denied the equal protection of 
he law guaranteed by the Federal Constitution; and since the right 
0 labor, to contract, and to hold property is a property right, he con- 
ended he was deprived of his property without due process of law. 
he case originated in the circuit court of Baltimore City, and the 
board appealed to the Court of Appeals of Maryland. 

In its decision the court declared that liberty to labor, to con- 
tract, etc., is implicit in American constitutional law. The term is 
relative and not absolute, however, as there is no such thing in 
nature or society as absolute freedom of action. Man’s conduct is 
subject to restraints which bring it within “‘limits essential to the 
happiness and safety of the whole body of the people of that society.”’ 
When, therefore, the application of such guaranties as are found in the fifth 
and fourteenth amendments of the Federal Constitution and in article 23 of the 


Maryland Declaration of Rights is considered, it must be with due regard to the 
principle that the State, in the exercise of what is usually called its police power, 
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may regulate or restrict the freedom of the individual to act when such regulgt;, 


or restraint is essential to the protection of the public safety, health, or morg, eet 
That power, however, is itself subject to the restraints imposed by Constitutj, ont 
which the whole people have adopted and approved as the supreme law of jj, ivate 
land (cases cited). ser 


Therefore, while the State may use its police power to prescyj}dqmestalU 
regulations necessary for the common welfare, it may not “under ¢jqmdust 
cloak of police power, exercise a power forbidden by the Constitutio, 
or take away rights and privileges expressly guaranteed by it.” T) dil 
right to hold property is one of these rights, and it includes “TA 5 
right to engage in those common occupations or callings which inyoly:lliipd 4 
no threat to the public welfare, to exercise a choice in the selectio:[iifaxi 
of an occupation, and to pursue that occupation in his own way wy 
long as he does not interfere with the rights of others” (cases cited) 

The art of paperhanging requires dexterity, skill, and experience Miatur 
but it does not differ in this respect from other similar occupations Ii th 
such as carpentry or bricklaying, which have been followed without fay” 

regulation as a matter of common right and which are not related to {Mosi 
public health or safety. “The right to follow any of the ordinary 
callings of life is one of the privileges of a citizen of the United States”, 
. and from numerous cited cases the court declared: 





This general principle emerges with some degree of certainty, that the State 
may for the purposes of revenue tax any occupation or business, but that except 
for revenue it may not annex any burdensome conditions on the common callings 
of life or the right of the individual to engage therein unless such regulation is 
required for the protection of the public health, safety, or morals, and that where 





justified on that ground, any classification adopted for the purposes of the regula- 0 
tory measure must be reasonable, uniform in its operation within the class, and he 
based upon some legitimate principle of public policy. 2 


The law providing for licensing and regulating paperhangers in the 
city of Baltimore was therefore declared to be invalid. 

A minor point in this case was the discussion of “‘local’’ laws, and 
it was held that a law is not “‘local’’ merely because its operation is 
confined to a single city or county, if it affects the interests of the 
people of the whole State. The statute in question was held to be not 
a local law, because it imposed taxes to be paid into the State treasury 
and also because it affected the right of persons not residents of Balti- 
more to engage in paperhanging in that city. 
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Labor Law of Irish Free State, 1936 





TANDARDS of employment with regard to hours, maintenance 
of wage rates, home work, methods of calculating earnings on 
piece work, vacations with pay, and woman and child labor are 
embodied in a new labor law passed by the Dail Eireann of the Irish 
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ee State on February 14, 1936 (No. 2 of 1936: Conditions of Employ- 
nt Act, 1936). It applies to all forms of employment, public and 
‘vate, except agriculture, trade, mining, transportation, and domes- 

service (which includes the preparation of food in hotels and 
staurants). Clerical, supervisory, and managerial employees of 
dustrial establishments are also excluded. 


Hours of Work 


A5%-pay workweek, with a maximum of 48 hours for adult workers 
»d 40 for young persons between the ages of 14 and 18, is prescribed. 
faximum working hours in any one day are 9 for adults and 8 for 
pung persons. Newspapers, telephone and telegraph services, and 
oadcasting stations are exempted from these hour limitations. 
iturday, or another dav substituted therefor by express permission 
the Minister for Industry and Commerce, is a statutory ‘‘short 
ay” on which work must stop not later than 1 p. m. Statutory 
osing time on other days is 8 p. m., and women and young persons 
nay not commence work before 8 a.m. Women may not be employed 
fter 10 p.m. A rest period of “at least half an hour’, during which 

o work shall be permitted, is compulsory after a period not to exceed 
hours on each day in which more than 5 hours’ work is performed, 

d the interval is to be the same for all workers. A period of 11 
ours must elapse between the time a woman stops work on one day 
nd commences work on the following day. 

Overtime.—Overtime is permitted but may not exceed, for adults, 
hours in any one day, 12 in any week, 36 in any 4 consecutive weeks, 
r240ina year. Overtime for young persons is limited to 2 hours in 
ny one regular workday and 1 hour on the short day, 10 hours in 
ny one week, 30 in any 4 consecutive weeks, and 200 in a year. 

The Minister may, at his discretion, issue permits to employers 
xempting them from the overtime limitations prescribed in the act. 
e may attach conditions thereto as he sees fit and may revoke the 
ermit at any time. 

The act provides that whenever an employer permits an employee 
overed by the act to work overtime, he shall ‘‘be deemed to have 
greed to pay such worker at the overtime rate’ for all time so 
orked. The overtime rate must be not less than time and a quarter. 

Sundays and holidays. —With stated exceptions, Sunday and holiday 
york is prohibited. However, an adult male worker may be employed 
or not to exceed 3 hours on Sunday in any of the prohibited employ- 
nents, provided he is given 24 consecutive hours of rest before the 
ollowing Sunday. Regular employees must be paid for holidays. 

Shift work.—Shift work is prohibited except in newspaper publish- 
ng, continuous industries, and those specifically licensed with respect 
0 shift work by the Minister for Industry and Commerce. Where 
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permitted, shift work is subject to certain definite regulati, 
including a maximum 9-hour day. Workers in continuous industy; 
are limited to 56 hours per week. No worker may be employed, 
consecutive shifts, and a period of 8 hours must elapse before yet 
to duty. Rest periods of 15 minutes are required between the ¢}; 
and fourth hours of work, but the worker may not leave the premix 
during the interval without permission. The same conditions ap) 
in industries licensed to operate on the shift system except 4s ; 
maximum weekly hours, which may not exceed an average of 4 
over 3 consecutive weeks. 


Maintenance of Wages 


Tue act is explicit in requiring that, where the regular workiy 
hours of an establishment must be reduced to conform to the new lay 
average weekly earnings must be maintained at the same levels aj; 
at the same rate as those prevailing under the longer workday 
workweek. Thus where hourly rates and piece prices are paid, they 
“shall be so adjusted or varied that the average weekly earnings sh; 
remain unchanged.” Collective agreements fixing wages shall remaiy 
in force but shall be so modified wherever necessary that the amouw 
of wages earied will remain the same notwithstanding the reduce 
hours. Moreover, ‘“‘the said reduction or alteration of hours of wor 
shall not terminate nor prejudicially affect the contract of service” ¢ 
persons employed before the law was enacted. 

A further provision designed to maintain wage standards calls fo 
the registration of collective agreements and the application of thei 
terms with respect to wages, as law, to all workers and employers in 
the industry or locality covered by the agreement. 


Vacations With Pay 


Tue “right” of the worker to annual leave with pay is established 
by the act and detailed provisions are worked out for insuring it. 
Not less than 6 consecutive days’ leave, exclusive of Sundays and hol:- 
days, shall be granted by the employers to each worker in “ever 
complete employment year” of ‘‘not less than 1,800 hours.” If the 
period of employment is less than a year, the vacation, or pay in lieu 
thereof, may be prorated. The time at which each worker’s vacation 
shall be granted is left to the determination of the employer, wh0 
must, however, give notice in writing not less than 2 weeks before the 
date on which the vacation is to begin. 

Payment for annual leave is to be made at the regular wage rate for 
time workers, and at the average daily rate of earnings for piet 
workers and for those employed at both time and piece rates. 
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One interesting provision stipulates that if, within 6 days of the end 
of his employment year, a worker covered by the act has not been 
granted annual leave, he ‘“‘may absent himself from his work for such 
employer for such 6 days and shall not by reason of so absenting him- 
self be deemed to have committed any breach of his contract of service 
with such employer, and such employer shall pay to such worker in 
respect of such 6 days the amount which he would be liable to pay if he 
had allowed such 6 days as annual leave.” 

Failure of an employer to grant annual leave is an offense under 
the act, and in case of his failure to pay the stipulated amounts as 
vacation pay, the aggrieved worker may recover the money due him 
“as a sumple contract debt.’”’ An industrial worker may not, during 
his vacation, work for pay at any ‘‘industrial’”’ work. 


Piece Work and Home Work 














Provisions regulating the method of calculation and the payment 
of earnings under the piece-price system apply both to piece workers 

in factories and to industrial home workers. Each piece worker must 

be furnished with a ‘“‘piece-work particulars docket” which states the 

piece rates and the specific work to which each rate applies, and this 

information must be given in sufficient detail to enable the worker to 

compute the amount of wages due him. These piece-price lists must 

also be posted in workrooms, so placed as to be easily read by the 

piece workers employed on the articles listed. The placard must be 

printed in both the Irish and English languages in “letters and 

figures used with their ordinary significance’. Where price lists are 
so complicated that they cannot be displayed on a placard, a book 
may be substituted, but in such cases the book must be at all times 
readily available for inspection by all workers concerned. 

Calculation of the amount of work done and the money due therefor 
must be made in such a manner that the worker shall have opportunity 
to verify the result before payment is accepted. The act authorizes 
and regulates the use of automatic reckoning machines in determining 
earnings. Conditions attached to the use of an automatic reckoner 
are that the indicator shall show only legible letters and figures and 
shall be so placed as to be easily read by the worker whose output is 
being checked, and that the machine shall be accurate and kept in 
good repair. 

All employers who give out work to be done off their own premises 
must keep an accurate register of all workers to whom work is given, 
according to regulations prescribed by the Minister for Industry and 
Commerce. The Minister may probibit industrial home work en- 
tirely in specific industries or localities. 
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Woman and Child Labor 








CHILDREN under 14 years of age may not be employed in industri, 
work covered by the act, and a birth certificate or other satisfactory 
evidence of age shall be required before employment is given to any 
young person. With regard to both young persons or women, the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce is given authority either j [Wo 
prohibit their employment entirely in any industry or occupation, o 
to fix the proportion of such workers to the total numbers employe; 
in any industry or occupation. 

The Minister may fix the minimum age at which young persons may 
be employed at specific occupations, and may set different age limits. 
tions for boys and girls. He may also modify the limifations oy 
working hours specified in the act. 


Administration and Enforcement 






Tue administration of the Conditions of Employment Act is , 
function of the Minister for Industry and Commerce. He may make 
any order or regulation necessary to carry out the purpose and intent 
of the act, subject to annulment by either House of the Oireachtas, 
and with due regard to the provisions of any international convention 
ratified by and binding upon the Government of the Irish Free State. 
Enforcement of the terms of the act and of regulations made under 
it is in the hands of factory inspectors empowered under previous 
legislation to inspect work places and execute orders pertaining to them. 

The schedule of penalties for offenses under the act assesses fines 
against both workers and employers. Workers shall be liable, upon 
conviction, to a fine for the first offense, of £2, and an additional 10s. for 
each day on which the offense continues, and for a second offense a 
sum not exceeding £5, with an additional amount not to exceed £1 
for each additional day. The fines assessed against violators other 
than workers are £10 for the first offense, with each additional day 
constituting a separate offense subject to a penalty of £2, and an 
amount not to exceed £20 for the second offense, with a further pen- 
alty of not more than £4 for each day on which the violation continues. 

Considerable latitude is given the Minister in relation to modifi- 
cations, exemptions, and interpretations of the act, the word “may” 
being used throughout in connection with the Minister’s relation to 
the application of terms. However, where important modifications 
are permitted, the act explicitly says that ‘‘the Minister shall not’ 
issue regulations that modify or liberalize stated terms without first 
consulting with representatives of employers and of workers in the 
specific fields affected by the proposed modifying order. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





orkmen’s Compensation Legislation in the United 
States and Canada, 1935 


HE most significant event in the field of workmen’s compensation 
in 1935 was the passage of workmen’s compensation laws in 
orida and South Carolina.! The former act covers all private 
nployers having more than 3 employees, while the latter act extends 
nefits to private employers with more than 15 employees; both 
over all public employees, except elected officials. A board of 
hree members will administer the act in Florida, and one of five 
embers in South Carolina. 

Some 30 other States which already had workmen’s compensation 
ws passed amendatory legislation, as did also the legislatures of 
lakka and Hawaii. The Seventy-fourth Congress convened and 
jjourned without changing the fundamental Jaw extending benefits 
» injured employees of the Federal Government, longshoremen and 
arbor workers, and private employees in the District of Columbia. 
Of amendatory action taken, perhaps the most important was the 
onsideration given to occupational diseases, especially with reference 
» silicosis. The Legislature of New York extended its workmen’s 
ompensation law to cover all occupational diseases. The North 
arolina act was amended so as to include a compensable list of 25 
iseases, including silicosis. In West Virginia a special act was 
assed providing for the payment of compensation to persons con- 
racting silicosis. The Nebraska law was enlarged so as to cover 
ccupational diseases contracted in the smelting or metal-refining 
ndustries. Maryland, Michigan, and New Hampshire created 
ommissions to investigate the general subject of occupational diseases 
n industry, and California appointed one to consider silicosis. All 
hese commissions were directed to report their findings to the next 
egislature, with recommendations for appropriate legislation. 
Security for the payment of benefits to injured workmen was 
osidered by several States, and Minnesota, New York, New Jersey 
und North Carolina made provision for a special fund to be raised by 
ussessments upon insurance carriers. ' 
Administrative costs of enforcing the new Florida and South 
arolina acts were placed on the insurance companies, while amenda- 
ory legislation was passed in Idaho and Nebraska. A rating burcau 





' Leaving only 2 States—Arkansas and Mississippi—still without a workmen’s compensation law. 
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was established in Indiana, and the Legislature of Maryland authori, 
the fixing of insurance rates on the merit-rating system. 





The 



























Special mention should be made of the establishment of a workmeliii,d v 
compensation court in Nebraska. This court shall consist of thyme } 
judges, one representing the employers and one representing organi, Em 
labor, while the third must be an attorney. ith 

Laws were passed in several of the States liberalizing the payment Moye 
benefits to injured employees or to the dependents of decegglllit.ch 





employees. Action was taken in a number of States to give reli 
workers the protection of the workmen’s compensation act or 
exclude them from its benefits. 
In Canada the laws of two Provinces—Alberta and Manitoba—vwe 
not amended, but all the other Provinces—British Columbia, 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec, and Saskatchewan— maj 
some changes in the laws, those of Nova Scotia and Quebec being ti 
most numerous. 
i United States 
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THE new or amendatory legislation adopted in each jurisdictia 
during 1935 is summarized in the following pages. 


Alabama 





Tue Legislature of Alabama, by the adoption of Act No. 387 
amended the State workmen’s compensation law in several importani 
respects. The rate of compensation payments in total and parti 
disability cases was increased from 50 percent to 55 percent of th 
average weekly earnings. The maximum weekly payment wa 
also increased from $12 to $18, and the total maximum limitation ¢ 
$5,000 was removed. 

The rates of compensation for death were increased 5 percent with 
35 percent of the weekly wage the minimum (for widow alone) ani 
65 percent the maximum for a widow and 3 or more dependent 
children. Where total compensation to spouse or children is less tha 
65 percent of the average weekly earnings, the difference (not mor 
than $18 weekly in the aggregate) is payable to wholly dependent 
parents. Upon the cessation of compensation to any dependent, 
the compensation to the remaining dependents, for the unexpired 
period, shall be that which would have been payable to them hai 
they been the only dependents at the time of employee’s death. 
The allowance of $100 for last sickness and burial is changed to $125 
for burial alone. 

The employer will hereafter be required to furnish medical ant 
surgical aid for 90 days instead of 60 as formerly, and the totid 
liability of the employer therefor is increased from $100 to $200. §& 
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Uthorigll The definition of the word “child” was amended to include a grand- 
iid whose father is dead or an invalid, and who was supported by, 
»d was a member of the family of the deceased grandparent at the 
me of the accident. 

Employers’ notice to reject compensation must hereafter be filed 
ith the probate judge of the county in which the employee is em- 
oyed, at any time prior to the accident, and not as heretofore in 
sch county in which the employer did business. 


Alaska 
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SrevERAL changes were made in the Alaska law by chapter 84. 
Hereafter, in the case of fatal accidents to certain unmarried em- 
loyees, death benefits ranging from $400 to $4,000 must be credited 
» the fund from which allowances to aged residents are paid. 

Compensation in case of total permanent disability of an employee 
ith neither wife nor children is fixed as follows: If he has both 
parents, $6,500 (instead of $7,200, as formerly); if only one parent, 
6,300; if he has neither parent living, $6,000 (instead of $5,400). 

The employer is no longer required to provide transportation to 
nd from hospitals. If it is proved that employee’s injuries were 
geravated by the incompetence or neglect of the physician, it shall 
be conclusively presumed that the employer failed to use due care in 
his selection, and employer and physician shall be jointly and sep- 
rately liable for the resulting damages. 

The law provides that any differences between the sum payable to 
onresident alien dependents and other dependents shall hereafter be 
paid into the fund for aged residents. 

To be admissible as evidence, any statement furnished an employer 
elative to a beneficiary’s right to compensation must hereafter be in 
writing. 
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California 


By THE provisions of chapter 172, persons employed in the county 
schools are hereafter to be considered employees of the county for the 
purposes of workmen’s compensation. The legislature, by chapter 
423, provided for compensating public-safety employees receiv- 
ing hernia injuries. In the case of members of the State highway 
n hai patrol, injured in line of duty, chapter 449 entitles a member to leave 
death [of absence with pay for 1 year instead of compensation. For a dis- 
) $12) Mf ability period extending beyond this time, compensation is to be paid 

under the act from funds allocated to the California Department of 

1 and Motor Vehicles. In this State a committee of five was authorized to 

total Minvestigate and report concerning the prevalence, etc., of the disease 
0. of silicosis. 


62328—36——6 
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Colorado 


Tue Colorado Legislature, by chapter 225, has fixed a minim, 
weekly payment of $5 for cases of temporary disability. Former} 
it was provided that the minimum should be $5 or full wages if |g 
than $5. 

By chapter 224, a chief inspector of industries was designated jy 
place of a coal-mine inspector at the same maximum salary. 


the 
I) be 


Connecticut 


Four amendments to the workmen’s compensation law wey 
enacted in Connecticut in 1935. The word “physician” is hereafte 
to include a chiropractor (ch. 179). By the provisions of chapte 
252, compensation benefits are payable for 208 weeks for loss of sigh 
. of one eye, or the reduction in one eye to one-tenth or less of norma| 
vision with glasses; formerly such benefits were limited to 156 weeks, 

Other important changes included the defining of an occupation 
disease. ‘There must be “manifestation of a symptom”’ in connection 
with an occupational disease. It has now been provided that its 
manifestation must be made clear to the employee claiming com. 
pensation, or to some person standing in relation to him, ‘that the 
knowledge of such a person would be imputed to him, in such 
manner as is, or ought to be recognized by him as symptomatic of the 
occupational disease for which compensation is claimed.” It was also 
provided that whenever there is a doubt as to the liability of two or 
more insurers, the commissioner be empowered to make his award 
against them. 

Chapter 252 prescribes the duties of the chairman of the board of 
compensation commissioners and authorizes the payment of $1,000 
additional for his services. 











ju 


Florida 


A WORKMEN’s compensation act was passed by Florida (ch. 17481, : 
as amended ch. 17482 and ch. 17483), effective July 1, 1935.? | 

The act is a comprehensive one, covering all private employments 
having more than 3 employees, except domestic service, agricultural 
and horticultural farm labor, agricultural labor used in growing and &, 
harvesting cane sugar and its byproducts, tractor sawmills, other saw- &. 
mills employing not ‘more than 10 laborers, and occupations covered 
by the Federal Workmen’s Compensation Act. Public employees 
(except elected officials), and employees of all public and quasi-public 
corporations, are also covered. 

The act provides for the payment of compensation for injuries 
arising out of and in the course of employment, and such diseases or 














3 For a summary of the law, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1935 (p. 101). 
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ection as result from the injury. A waiting period of 14 days is 
,yired, except when the disability lasts for more than 28 days. 
In case of death, compensation amounting to from 50 to 60 percent 
the average weekly wage, but not more than $18 nor less than $4, 
i] be paid for a period of not more than 350 weeks. Burial expenses 
+ exceeding $150 are also payable. 

he maximum compensation allowed is 60 percent of the weekly 
ses for a period of 350 weeks. For facial disfigurement the maxi- 
m allowed is $2,000. Claims for disability must be filed within 
ear after the injury, and notice of the injury must be given within 
days. In order to insure payment of compensation, the employer 
required to take out insurance or to show his financial ability to 
ome a self-insurer. The act is administered by an industrial com- 
ssion of three members appointed by the Governor. Awards of the 
mmission may be reviewed by the courts. 


Georgia 


Tue workmen’s compensation law of Georgia was amended by 
quiring insurance companies and persons or corporations engaged in 
iting workmen’s compensation insurance to obtain permits from 
e department of industrial relations before engaging in business. 
jo. 95, p. 146.) The amendment authorized also the revocation of 
mits and provided penalties for violations of the act. 


Hawaii 


Tue Workmen’s Compensation Act of Hawaii was amended by 
nitting from the act the provision that in case the principal business 
the employer or the owner of a vessel is carried on in another 
bunty, the board of the other county shall have jurisdiction of the 
jury. 
Idaho 


AN AMENDMENT was proposed to the Idaho constitution to give 
he supreme court original and appellate jurisdiction of appeals from 
ders of the industrial accident board, such appeals to be limited 
) questions of law (H. J. Res. No. 1, p. 377). 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended (ch. 147) to pro- 
ide that hereafter, $1,000 must be paid into the State treasury in 
ase no claim is filed within 1 year or dependency has not been 
roven. Chapter 129 changed the method of computing the average 


eekly wage when the employer’s business is operated only partially 


uring the year; hereafter that wage will be computed by multiplying 


he daily wage by the number of days the employee worked. Insur- 


nce carriers will be required (ch. 128) to pay into the insurance 
nd semiannually 1 percent of the net premiums collected; penalties 
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are provided for violations, and employers are required to subnj 
statement as to the number of employees and wages paid, | 
enactment at an extra session of the legislature (ch. 5), the WW, 

men’s Compensation Act is extended to cover work-relief employaym 


IN 
f co 





Illinois suran 


SEVERAL amendments were made in the Illinois Workmen’s (\, 
pensation Act. Its coverage was enlarged to include employee; 
the University of Illinois except members of the instructioy, 
research, and administrative staff, not actually engaged in ex 
hazardous work (p. 840). 

An important amendment to the act authorized thé same cy 
pensation for serious and permanent disfigurement to the neck 
was formerly allowed for injury to the hand, head, and face (p. 84) 
The surgeon furnished by the employer must furnish the employ; 
with a report of his examination at least 48 hours before the heary 
(p. 860). 

Two changes were made in reference to the furnishing of bon 
Poor persons may not be required to furnish bond and pay costs” 
obtaining court reviews, etc., but if an award is given to the employe 
such costs shall be deducted from the award (p. 850). The Stat 
counties, municipalities, etc., with a population of over 500,000, uf gs 
not required to furnish bond in certain appeal proceedings (p. 86)) 

To assure payment of compensation, the industrial commission wi 
granted authority to require satisfactory insurance or security by tha ¢h 
employer (p. 858). 

The provisions relating to injuries caused by third parties wea 
amended (p. 842) to provide that if the employee agrees to accep o 
compensation, the employer has a claim against him for the amou 4. 
he may obtain from the third party. The employer may sue the thing ,, 
party only if the employee does not do so within 3 months before thi 
expiration of the period set by the statute of limitations. 










cha 















Indiana 


Two new laws relating to the general subject of workmen’s com 
pensation were passed in Indiana. By chapter 323, a workmen 
compensation rating bureau was established (composed of insuranct 
companies engaged in writing workmen’s compensation insurance) 
whose duty it will be to establish minimum premiums for such insu! 
ance. Chapter 249 provided that persons on relief are outside thi 
workmen’s compensation law, but in case of injury shall receiv 
relief, as shall also their dependents in case of death. Persons wh 
are not on relief but are working on public works are considered to b 
public employees, and as such are entitled to the same compensati0l. 





» i> — * — 
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In THIS State the legislature declared (ch. 10) the operation 
»f coal mines to be an extrahazardous employment and required 
hat operators must hereafter obtain workmen’s compensation in- 


surance. 











Kansas 









Tue coverage of the law was enlarged by chapter 202 so as to permit 
he State highway commission, counties, and cities, and school, 
sewer, and drainage districts, to elect to come within the provisions 
of the act. A number of government agencies had filed elections 
to operate under the act, but the supreme court held that such agencies 
were not authorized by the law to make such elections. As a result 
of this decision the commission of labor and industry ruled that 
any government agency desiring to operate under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act must file a new election under the provisions of 
chapter 202. 










in ex 
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Maryland 






Tue legislature increased the number of members of the State 

















1ploye industrial commission from three to five, reduced their term of office 

© Stat from 6 to 5 years (ch. 264) and reduced the salary of the chairman to 

100, $5,500 (ch. 297). By a joint resolution (no. 16) the legislature author- 

P- 36208 ized the appointment of a commission to investigate the subject of 

101 Wil occupational diseases. A merit rating system was established in 

“by tl this State by chapter 451. 

By chapter 487 * the provisions of the law in reference to hernia were 

‘S Weill amended. The employee is now required to report the injury to the 

CCC employer within 10 days instead of 48 hours as formerly. The period 

10UNRS during which compensation is allowed, where no surgical operation is 

© UNE required, was extended to 52 weeks, and several new provisions in 
ore ti reference to the proof required in hernia cases were also adopted. 

It is now provided, by chapter 236, that the industrial commission 

may not make a final order or award except after a hearing or with the 

; consent of the parties. It is also provided that application for modi- 

; comm fication of a final award must be made within 3 years after such award, 

‘men'#™ and in case of an award designated as not final, applications for addi- 





tional awards must be made within 3 years after the last payment. 
The provision of the law in reference to appeals was changed to 
allow the court to consider all facts involved in the case, and to provide 
that the proceedings shall be informal and summary (ch. 545). 
Notice of injury given by the employee to the employer need not be in 
writing, and in case notice is not given within the required time, the 
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* This act has been held unconstitutional by the State attorney general. 
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burden is on the employer or insurer to show that he has been pre 
udiced by such failure to give notice (ch. 475). The time Withiy 
which a claim for compensation must be filed is extended from y 
to 60 days (ch. 237). It was also provided by this chapter that 
where failure to file a claim within 1 year was due to fraud or to cip, 
cumstances amounting to an estoppel, the filing time may be extend 
1 year. 

Other acts passed by the Maryland Legislature included an amen. 
ment to the law in reference to the collection of defaulted account 
due the State accident fund (ch. 381). 


Massachusetts 


THe Massachusetts Workmen’s Compensation Act was amende( 
by a number of acts. Chapter 328 authorized the payment of a fe 
of 50 cents for each report by a physician concerning occupational 
diseases, and it also provided that such report shall not be subject to 
summons nor shall its contents be made public. However, chapter 
340 provided that hospital reports, etc., if on file with the department 
may be open to inspection of any party. Another amendment 
(ch. 339) provided that employers refusing or neglecting to make any 
report required after notice to do so by the department shall be 
punished by a fine. Another new provision (ch. 359) required every 
uninsured employer of more than five persons to make a report. 

Chapter 406 provided that compensation is payable even though 
the employee is not injured in the course of employment but is per- 
forming duties outside of the course of his employment at the direc- 
tion of his employer. An employee injured by reason of his miscon- 
duct shall not receive compensation but such misconduct shall not 
bar compensafion to his dependents in case the injury results in 
death (ch. 331). A provision was added to the law, requiring that 
compensation shall not be discontinued until after a personal inter- 
view with the employee by a member of the department, or unless 
the employee fails to report or submit to such examination or inter- 
view after reasonable notice by the department (ch. 372). An 
employee suffering from an industrial disease may hereafter have his 
case referred to industrial-disease referees (ch. 424). 

Chapter 332 further defined “average weekly wages”, and provided 
that in the case of an employee working in the concurrent\service of 
more than one insured employer, his total earnings from the.several 
insured employers shall be coasidered in determining his average 
weekly wages. A flat amount of $10 weekly for all injuries specified 
was authorized by chapter 333, instead of, as formerly, a maximum 
of $10 and a minimum of $4. The provision of the law(relative to 
the reopening of certain cases under the Workmen’s Conipensation 
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t was repealed insofar as the provision was retroactive to January 
1925 (ch. 351). By a new provision (ch. 364) the employer and 
surer may agree, or the board may upon review find that the 
sability is total and permanent, and compensation is payable 
ter the period of award for total or partial disability. This amend- 
ent also establishes a method of determining the amount payable. 
It was provided that if a dependent parent should die, leaving the 
her parent surviving, the surviving parent shall succeed to the 
shts of the deceased parent, provided the child was living with 
ich surviving parent at the time of the injury resulting in the death 
such child (ch. 361). 
Other amendments included a change in the law relative to appeals 
h. 484); an amendment requiring insurance companies to pay 
»50 to the Commonwealth in cases ia which there are no dependents 
the deceased employee (ch. 395); and a new provision (ch. 425) 
ifeguarding and extending the law, by making void certain con- 
acts of insurance which do not adequately insure the payment of 
he compensation provided for by the act. 
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SEVERAL amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
opted by the Michigan Legislature at its 1935 session. Act 164 
rovided for the appointment of a commission to study the problem 
f occupational diseases and to report its findings to the next legisla- 
re, together with the draft of a law to cover occupational diseases. 
The provisions of the law in reference to lump-sum payments were 
hanged, to require that a petition must accompany any agreement 
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| not [made by the employer and employee for the payment of such sum. 
ts in fn such cases the Michigan Department of Labor and Industry may 
that Mfequire a hearing, and no review of weekly payments may be made 
nter- Miwhen the liability is redeemed by the payment of a lump sum (Act 148). 
nless J Act No. 130 provided that the amount allowed for burial expenses 
iter- Malone may be as much as $200. Formerly this sum was the maximum 
An Bamount authorized for both the expenses of the last sickness and the 
» his [burial expenses. Another amendment provided that if the employer 
| bbtains a statement from an injured employee to be used as evidence 
ded Mbgainst him, a copy of the statement must be given the employee at 
e of Mithe time it is taken (Act 24). 
eral Payment of compensation to dependents of members of the National 
uard will hereafter be taken care of by provisions of Act No. 155. 
e 
um Minnesota 
| to 





THE insurance carriers in this State were made jointly liable for the 
bayment of unpaid awards whenever a carrier has become insolvent, 
he assessments to be made by the rating bureau (ch. 103). The 
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second-injury fund is to be maintained by the payment, in permaneym Here 
partial disability cases, of a sum equal to 1 percent of the total confi pay 
pensation paid for such disability (ch. 311). The settlement of clai:mste W! 
by employees and the employer may be effected, provided it jg ;,jmpsul®! 
writing and subject to approval by the commission (ch. 313). prem 
The Minnesota act was made applicable by chapter 315 to high face © 
way-department employees. Other acts amending the basic con pnual 
pensation law included chapter 314, providing that the employee ,jmrans® 
dependent is entitled to an entry of judgment only for the amount om Oth 
the award payable to him. Chapter 74 excluded workmen’s con.jmhe ™ 
pensation insurance from the regulations governing health andgaeom Pp! 
accident insurance. pr hor 
Montana pwn; 


durin: 
In Montana (ch. 34) claims for compensation may hereafter be ries, 


filed within 12 months after the injury, instead of within 6 monthsfiMeper 
as formerly. A major dependent was redefined, to include the father arric 
or the mother, instead of both, as formerly (ch. 58). By a new actfomp 
(ch. 101) it was provided that any public officer engaged in a hav. 
ardous occupation, and injured since August 1, 1932, shall have 3 
years from the date of the accident in which to file his claim. AM 7! 
method of collecting delinquent claims due the industrial accident Matin 
board was provided by chapter 201, and the board was authorized jm 
to cancel the employer’s right to operate under the compensation act, fe! © 

A new act was passed (ch. 65) authorizing compensation to volun. jd 
teer firemen and creating a volunteer firemen’s compensation fund, F 
This act specifies the compensation to be paid for injuries received Hs 
while on duty. The law is to be administered by the industrial acci- HU 
dent board, and the volunteer firemen’s compensation fund is to be JRP' 
maintained by deposits of 5 percent of the premium taxes collected the 


from fire insurance companies. of s 
are 
Nebraska is t 


Tue law of Nebraska was considerably changed by chapter 57 of the “i 


1935 Acts which created a workmen’s compensation court to administer 
the act and abolished the office of compensation commissioner. The 
court is to be composed of three judges, one of whom must be an attor- 
ney at law, one a representative of the employers, and one a representa- 
tive of organized labor and affiliated with the American Federation o! 
Labor. All disputed claims for workmen’s compensation are to be 
submitted to the court, and its judgment or award, or that of any @,, 
judge of the court, may be filed with the district court of any county 
upon payment of a fee of $1, whereupon such order will have the to 
force and effect of a judgment of the district court. Either party may 
appeal from a decision of the compensation court. 
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Hereafter, by the same act, a self-insuring employer will be required 

» pay to the compensation court 2 percent of the prevailing premium 
ite which would otherwise be paid to an insurance carrier. Foreign 
surance carriers will be required to pay a tax of 2 percent of the 
emiums, and domestic insurance carriers must pay 4 mills. Insur- 
nce carriers are required to file with the director of insurance an 
nnual statement of the amount of compensation insurance business 
yee oqmransacted. 
unt off Other amendments made by chapter 57 reduced from $12 to $10 
comqghe maximum weekly payments allowed after the first 300 weeks of 
1 and ompensation; barred benefits to workmen leaving their line of duty 
sr hours of employment on their own volition and for purposes of their 
pwn; provided for benefits for occupational diseases arising out of and 
juring the course of employment in smelting or metal-refining indus- 
ries, and for compensation for a period not exceeding 325 weeks to 
jependents in fatal cases; and required the consent of the insurance 
arrier before the employer and employee may settle claims for 
ompensation. 
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Nevada 


THE provision of the Nevada Workmen’s Compensation Act re- 
ating to the State insurance fund was amended by chapter 49. This 
amendment gave the industrial commission (subject to the approval 
of certain officials) power to designate banks as collection depositaries, 
und the privilege to establish a revolving fund not to exceed $3,000 
0 pay current administrative expenses. A trust fund of $50,000 
must be kept on deposit. The amendment also changed the regula- 
tions as to investment and withdrawal of funds and specified the 
procedure in case the bank in which the deposits are kept fails to pay 
the balance due. Another amendment (ch. 191) changed the method 
of selection of members of the industrial commission. Two members 
are hereafter to be appointed by the Governor, and the other member 

is to be appointed by the industrial commission board, consisting of 
tthe the Governor, the attorney general, and the inspector of mines. 
ater Formerly all three members were appointed by the board. 
The In addition to the amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, an act was passed (ch. 188) providing for relief to persons 
stig injured while working for the Nevada Emergency Relief Administra- 
of oD Such persons will not be entitled to compensation under the 
be provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, but in case of injury 
pom will continue to receive relief, as will also their dependents in case of 
i death. Funeral expenses not exceeding $100 will also be paid. The 
the (22ximum compensation for permanent partial disability was limited 
to $750, and for permanent total disability or death to $1,500. 
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New Hampshire 


Tue only legislation enacted by New Hampshire relating to 4 
workmen’s compensation law was a joint resolution (ch. 225) directig, 
the establishment of a commission to study occupational diseases 


New Jersey 


Cuapter 81, Acts of 1933 declared that employment on reli 
projects was casual employment and not compensable under t\ uly 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The act of 1935 (ch. 168) extendy 
this provision until January 31, 1936. or di 

For the better protection of workmen entitled to compensation, alle p 
act was passed (ch. 133) creating the stock workmen’s compensaticjii} a 
security fund and the mutual workmen’s compensation security fund 
In case of the insolvency of the insurance carrier, employees entitle 
to compensation will be paid from one of these funds. All insurang 
carriers must file statements showing the amount of compensatiq 
policies issued, renewed, or extended, and each carrier must pay ty 
one of the funds an amount equal to 1 percent of its net written 
premiums for each 6-month period. 

Chapter 231 empowered municipalities to establish workmen’ 
compensation funds to be used for paying workmen’s compensation 
to their employees. Such municipalities, however, may place their 


insurance with an authorized carrier instead of establishing such 1 
fund. 




















New York 


Mores than 20 important amendments were made in the Workmen's 
Compensation Act of New York during 1935. 

The coverage of the law was extended, authorizing municipalities to 
allow volunteer firemen the privilege of electing to come under the 
act (ch. 384), and to permit certain manual-training teachers, etc., 
the same privilege (ch. 327). The act was also extended to cover al 
»xecupational diseases (ch. 254). 

It was provided by chapter 660 that in cases where the disability 
lasts for 35 days, compensation shall be retroactive to the date o! 
disability. Provisions of the act in reference to the treatment and 
care of injured employees were considerably liberalized and enlarged 
(chs. 258 and 930). Double compensation and death benefits wer 
authorized (ch. 603) for injured employees under 18 years of age em- 
ployed in violation of rules adopted by the board pursuant to the labor 
law, and the loss of, or loss of use of two or more digits is to be consid- FRti 
ered a permanent partial disability (ch. 661). Two amendments were 
enacted in reference to appeals, one (ch. 680) allowing the board 60 days [Rp 
in which to file its findings, and the other (ch. 648) requiring that if the Rt 
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ppellant withdraws his appeal he must pay $10 to the attorney 
eral as costs. The provisions of the workmen’s compensation 
w in regard to the appointment of a guardian (ch. 552) and the 
rovisions relative to the procedure and payment of compensation 
, certain claims (ch. 482) were also amended. The maximum 
mount payable for permanent or temporary partial disability was 
creased to $25 weekly (ch. 849). 

By chapter 255 it was provided that if any award, made on or after 
uly 1, 1935, requires payment for total permanent disability or per- 
nanent partial disability resulting from certain specified injuries or 
or death benefits by an insurance carrier, the board shall compute 
he present value thereof and require payment of such amount into 
he aggregate trust fund, which shall assume responsibility for further 
ayments. 

Several amendments were enacted relative to security for compen- 
ation. The State fund was authorized (ch. 329) to issue self-insurers’ 
nsurance release policies. A division of self-insurance is established 
the New York Department of Labor by chapter 656, which also pro- 
rided that self-insurers are to be grouped into 4 classes. After July 
, 1938, an insurance carrier making payments to the insurance funds 
stablished by the act will not be required (ch. 255) to file the bond 
jsually required of foreign carriers. Employers must furnish proper 
security when an issue of policy coverage is raised by the insurance 
arrier (ch. 780). Chapter 649 provided for method of collection of 
award in case an insurance carrier or self-insurer fails to pay it within 
30 days. 

The provisions of the act in reference to insurance were considerably 
hanged by chapter 255. Two funds (the stock workmen’s compen- 
sation security fund and the mutual workmen’s compensation security 
und) were established for the purpose of securing compensation for 
mmployments insured in insolvent insurance carriers. These funds 
ure to be financed by the carriers by payments of 1 percent of the 
net premiums written. The law in reference to the State insurance 
fund (ch. 793) and the provisions of the insurance law in reference 
to the reserves required of mutual employer’s liability and workmen’s 
ompensation insurance corporations were also amended (ch. 430). 

A number of other minor amendments were made which are omitted 
here for lack of space. 
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North Carolina 


A very important change was made in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law of North Carolina. By chapter 123, 25 different types of 
were HM occupational diseases were made compensable. This amendment also 
lays [provided for the filing of claims, the manner of holding hearings, 
ithe J the amount of compensation to be paid, the physical examinations 

required, etc. 
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Another important change in the law was made by the enactmey 
of an act (ch. 228) providing for the establishment of funds to insy, 
security for the payment of benefits in the event of the insolvency , 
any insurance carrier. «This act created two funds—the stock work. 
men’s compensation security fund and the mutual workmen’s cop, 
pensation security fund. This provision is somewhat similar to thy 
adopted in other States in 1935. 

By chapter 150, acceptance of the Workmen’s Compensation Ag 
by the employer and employee is to be presumed in certain case 
The fact that the employer has insured his liability is prima-facis 
evidence that both parties have elected to be bound by the act, 
Chapter 76 authorized the North Carolina rating and <nspectioy 
bureau to assign to any company writing compensation insurance jy 
the State any risk which has been rejected by three companies whe 
it appears such risk is entitled to coverage. Another amendment 
(ch. 131) provided that the division of standards and inspection shall 
make, promulgate, and enforce rules and regulations for the prote. 
tion of employees from accident and occupational diseases, and shall 
issue certificates to employers complying with rules made by the 
division. 


\ NEV 


North Dakota 


A NUMBER of changes in the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
North Dakota were made by chapter 286. The definition of an en- 
ployee was changed to include poor-relief workers, and to exclude 
persons engaged in illegal occupations, as well as those injured as a 
result of voluntary intoxication. A limit was placed on all claims 
for disability or injuries received after March 7, 1929. The work- 
men’s compensation bureau was empowered to grant partial lump- 
sum settlements. The salaries of the commissioners were reduced to 
$2,240, and they must give a bond in the sum of $5,000. Appeals 
relative to injuries received outside of the State are triable in the dis- 
trict court of Burleigh County. Notice of appeal must be served 
upon the workmen’s compensation board by registered mail. Reason- 
able attorney’s fee fixed by the court shall hereafter constitute the 
entire remuneration for the claimant’s attorney. It was declared 
unlawful to employ anyone in a hazardous employment unless he was 
. protected by workmen’s compensation insurance. 

Two other changes were made in the law by the enactment of new 
statutes. The workmen’s compensation bureau was authorized (ch. 
287) to carry compensation insurance on persons engaged on national 
recovery works projects, when the premiums are paid by the Federal 
Government. Payments heretofore made by the State or municipality 
for insurance premiums were validated by chapter 288, and the State or 
municipality was empowered to use any funds, except those raised by 
special levies, for the payment of the premiums. 
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Ctmen Ohio 


oe | yew act (H. B. 495) was passed by the Legislature of Ohio, pro- 
oq ing for a system of workmen’s compensation for public work relief 
ployees injured or killed in the course of employment on public 
ks, A special fund was created to finance the compensation pay- 


nts required, and the benefits are to be paid out of this fund at the 
ction of the industrial commission. Benefits for 1 week are to 
limited to a maximum of $18.75, the basis for computation to be 
amount of work relief which would have been given to the injured 
on for the calendar week in which the injury or death occurred. 
e same payments are to be allowed for the various disabilities and 
nth, as are authorized by the State workmen’s compensation law. 
By Senate bill no. 59, the coverage of the act was extended to any 
mber of a partnership, firm or association, regularly performing 
nual labor in or about a mine, factory or other establishment, except 
household establishment; such persons are to be considered work- 
mn or operatives, in determining whether three or more persons 
» employed. By this amendment it was also provided that any 
nployer who has paid his premium into the workmen’s compensation 
nd, may enjoin the further operation of any employer who has 
ed to pay his premium. 





TOote¢. 
| shall 
VY the 


ct of Oregon 
ie In Oregon many changes were made in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
a Act during 1935. Some of the amendments merely changed the 
wh ording of the act and others were of slight importance. Only those 
ae ts which are of considerable interest are mentioned below. a 
ump By chapter 25 a new provision was added to the law, providing 
od to eet aD employer who has elected not to contribute to the industrial 
as cident fund may recall such rejection at any time by filing a written 
dis eUCe: The coverage of the act was extended by defining some new 
dl cupations as hazardous; these included employees of laundries, 
con. MEST@Ving companies, etc., and salaried peace officers, temporary 
the Meee? officers, and firemen (ch. 32). Another important amendment 
he h. 46) provided that if a workman who has received compensation 
was Me ® temporary disability is entitled to compensation for permanent 
ability by reason of the same injury, such compensation shall be 
seal addition to the payments already received for the temporary 
(ch, lsability. This chapter also provided that if a beneficiary has been 
shal nonresident of the State for 2 years (formerly 1 year), payments may 
oral ee. Converted into a lump sum. 
ity If an employee or his beneficiaries do not file an election to recover 
cor mages from an employer or third party, he shall be deemed hereafter 


) have elected to take compensation under the act (ch. 47). Chapter 
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48 provided that when a workman’s claim is denied in another jy; 
diction because he was not subject to the act, he may file a clain; 
damages in Oregon within 60 days. 

By another amendment (ch. 49) it was provided that if a work, 
is employed by two or more employers, one of whom is not subjec! 
the act, the filing of a claim by such workman shall constitute, 
assignment to the commission of all rights, etc., he may have aggiy 
the employer not subject to the act. The commission was given ; 
right, by chapter 56, to declare any occupation hazardous upo) 
proper hearing. The former provision in regard to the election} 
employees was repealed; hereafter, by chapter 61, if an employe 
subject to the act as to any occupation, all workmen employed by jj 
in such occupation shall be subject also to this act. Chapter 76 
employers transporting goods by motor carrier the right to elect to} 
covered by the act, and chapter 83 provided that an employe 
election to contribute to the fund when engaged in a nonhazardqqS” 
occupation shall be deemed to be canceled upon the default of syit™Y! 
employer. dus 

Upon the death of a workman away from home, transportation myt™? 
be paid in an amount up to $50 (ch. 110). The same act provide? 
that a child in the custody of a divorced wife who has remarried m 
be allowed $8 a month until he is 18 years old. Employers lettin 
contracts were made responsible, by chapter 113, for contributions | 
the fund until notice of such contract is given to the commission. iy 
commission may recover from the employer if an employee is injured 
before the employer has given notice that he is engaged in a hazardo 
occupation (ch. 144). 

As to mentally incompetent employees, a new provision (ch. 13, 
was enacted which allows a claim to be filed 60 days after the removi 
of the employee’s incapacity, and gives beneficiaries of deceased en 
ployees 1 year after the fatal accident in which to file a claim. 

Other important amendments included chapter 178, providing fi 
transfer of an appeal when filed in the wrong court; chapter 358i 
authorizing the suspension of proceedings in certain personal injury 
litigation upon the filing of a statement that the employee was subject 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act; and chapter 392, providing 
lien in favor of the commission for contributions due the fund ani 
authorizing foreclosure. 

Two new laws were also enacted. Chapter 213 authorized thi 
commission to adjust or cancel claims arising between the date thi 
insured employer filed written notice of his election to recall bi 
acceptance of the act, and the date such notice became effective, whl 
chapter 245 required all contractors doing public works to furnisi 
their employees with medical, surgical, or hospital care. 
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Pennsylvania 


Two acts were passed in 1935 amending the workmen’s compensation 
w of Pennsylvania—Act No. 412 permitting employers of persons 
gaged | in domestic service or agriculture to elect to come within the 
ovisions of the compensation act, and Act No. 305 amending the 
ovisions of the law relative to the reserve required to be kept by 
urance companies writing workmen’s compensation insurance in 


is State. 
Puerto Rico 


Tue Workmen’s Compensation Act of Puerto Rico was repealed 
nd reenacted (ch. 45). The new law is similar to the old one in 
any respects, the more important changes being as follows: 
Employers with four or more employees are compulsorily covered, 
t employers having from one to three employees may be voluntarily 
sured. When the manager of the State fund deems that medical 
rvices should be discontinued, the employee may appeal to the 
dustrial commission. The minimum compensation allowed for 
mporary disability is set at $1.50 per week, and the maximum $10 
stead of from $3 to $15 as formerly). The loss of one eye is con- 
dered a permanent partial disability; the schedule for permanent 
urtial disability allows 50 percent of wages which were received 
uring the weeks specified in a table; and the act prescribes a method 
determining permanent visual disabilities, etc. 

The new law creates the office of manager of the State fund in the 
partment of finance, and an industrial commission in the depart- 
ent of labor. It is the duty of the manager to administer the act, 
d attempt to settle compensation claims, etc. The industrial 
mmission has a quasi-judicial status for the investigation and 
cision of all cases of disagreement. Every employer under the 
t must insure in the State insurance fund, and post notice ofthis 
ct. However, an employer of less than four employees may, through 
oluntary payment of the same premium, avail himself of the benefits 
the act. The manager of the State insurance fund is requ red 
fore July 1, 1936, and annually thereafter, to revise theschedule of 
assification and premium rates. The decision of the State insurance 
lanager, in fixing premium rates for each group of occupations, is 
bject to review by the industrial commission upon petition of the 


ployer affected. 
Rhode Island 


ONLY one amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
hacted by the Rhode Island Legislature. This amendment (ch. 
204) changed the law in reference to the review by the superior court 
an agreement or award, by providing that a compensation award 
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may be changed, effective from the date of entry of the decree, afte,, 
review of the case. Formerly such change in the compensation y, 


effective from the date of the application for review. THE 
ate ‘ 

South Carolina be le 

ate | 


Tue South Carolina Legislature passed a Workmen’s Compeny 
tion Act (No. 601) * which in many respects is similar to the Floriq; 
law. The South Carolina law was approved by the Governor yim 
July 17, 1935, and became effective September 1, 1935. 

As in the Florida act, all public employees are covered, excep, 
elected officials. Private employments having more than 15 ep, 
ployees come under the law, but agriculture and domestic servyig 
are excepted, as well as a number of employments such as sawmil 
planing mills, etc. 

In order for an employee to receive compensation, the injun 
must have arisen out of and in the course of his employment, ani 
any disease or infection must be such as would naturally or unavoid. 
ably result from such injury. A waiting period of 7 days is required, 
but in case of disability lasting more than 28 days, compensation will 
be allowed from the date of injury. 

In case of death, funeral expenses of $200 may be allowed, and con. 
pensation equal to 50 percent of the weekly wages, but not more than 
$25 nor less than $5, will be paid to the dependents. Smaller amounts 
are granted to partial dependents. 

Compensation for disability varies according to the degree of dis 
ability. The period of payment ranges from 7% to 500 weeks. The 
maximum weekly payment allowed is $25 and the maximum recovery 
under the act is $5,500. 

The act is administered by an industrial commission of five member 
appointed by the Governor. Awards are made by the commission 
after a hearing and either party has the right to appeal to the courts. 
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Tennessee 


In ORDER to provide compensation for employees of the depart 
ment of highways and public works and employees of the State high- 
way patrol, Tennessee passed two acts (chs. 25 and 26) which author 
ized the board of claims to compensate the employees in these depart- 
ments for injuries received in the course of their employment. Its 
provided, however, that settlements and awards are not to be made 
in amounts greater than that provided for similar injuries under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 








* For summary of the act, see Monthly Labor Review for September 1935 (p. 649). 
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Tap only legislation pertaining to workmen’s compensation in the 
ate of Texas was a proposal to amend the constitution, authorizing 
e legislature to provide workmen’s compensation insurance for 
ate employees. This amendment will be voted upon in November 


'Pensillings (H. J. Res. No. 23, p. 1223). 


Florid 


Or oy Vermont 


In Vermont the workmen’s compensation law was made applicable 
» persons whose wages are paid, either in whole or in part, from funds 
smished by the State or the Federal Government. The adminis- 
ator of emergency relief must segregate the fund for the payment 
f compensation, medical, hospital, and burial expenses as the com- 
nissioner Of industries may approve (ch. 162). 

By the provisions of chapter 163, a person who has been prevented 
y fraud, accident, or mistake from entering an appeal within the time 
owed by law, may be granted leave by the supreme or county 
ourt to enter the appeal within 2 years after the last date upon which 
ppeal should have been filed. By the same act, the commis- 
joner of industries may review an award in jurisdictional questions 
t the time the petition is presented. 
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d com. 
e than 
Lounts West Virginia 
of dis Taz West Virginia law was amended by chapter 78. Medicine, 
Themerutches, and artificial limbs were added to the items classed as 
-overygm medical aid.” In case of disability lasting more than 21 days, com- 
bensation will be paid for the first week of disability. The payment 
mberqapf funeral expenses up to $150 was made mandatory, and a total 
issionf|Memount of $800 may be spent for vocational rehabilitation. The loss 
ourts, {gf both feet or the use of such, and the loss of one hand and one foot 
vere included in the list of permanent total disabilities. 

In connection with second injuries, it was provided that if an 
mployee has suffered the loss, or loss of use, of a hand, arm, foot, leg, 
rr eye, and a subsequent injury was received while employed by the 
same employer, resulting in total permanent disability, credit must 
be allowed on the account of the subscriber for the permanent partial 
lisability already received. If the subsequent injury was received 
vhile in the employ of another employer, the cost of the total perma- 
lent disability shall be paid by the commissioner after charging to 
such subscriber an amount equal to the permanent partial disability 
ulready received. 

Death benefits shall be paid whenever the injury causes death 
vithin 6 years (instead of within 1 year, as formerly). Payments to 
an invalid child shall continue as long as the child remains an invalid. 
62328—36——_7 
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At the time of making the original award the widow or widower m, 


be advised of his rights in the event of remarriage. Compensajj a 
shall be paid to a widow or widower who has been abandoned with 
a period of 2 years for any cause which would not entitle him to, ‘lv 

annulment, a separation, or a divorce. The claimant shall have «j ys 


right of appeal from the decisions of the commissioner in cases , Su 
permanent disabilities not mentioned in the act. In computing ¢ Th 
average weekly wage the time of injury shall mean 60 days, 6 month 
or 12 months immediately preceding the date of injury, whichever; 
most favorable to the employee. 

The commissioner was empowered to accept application for coy 
pensation within 12 months from the date of injury (instead of; 
months, as before). If an employer had knowledge of an injury ayj 
failed to report it, the employee has an additional year within whi 
to file his application. 

In fatal cases, no claims shall be paid to nonresident aliens unti 
the consular officer or his representative has been appointed person 
representative of the deceased employee. 

Further award may be made in fatal cases within 2 years, and i 
nonfatal cases within 3 years (instead of within 1 and 2 years, x 
formerly). 

An attorney appearing for a claimant in any proceedings may fi 
a copy of his contract and the commissioner shall protect him in the 
collection of his fees. Either party may now file objections to the 
commissioner’s awards within 30 days (formerly 10), and the con. 
missioner shall render final decisions within 60 days after the hearing 

A workmen’s compensation appeal board was created, composed o/ 
three members appointed by the Governor. An appeal from the con- 
missioner’s decision may be directed to the board within 90 days afte 
the action complained of, and the board must render a decision within 
60 days after the filing of the appeal. Chapter 79 provided a pla 
for the payment of compensation for silicosis. A workmen’s con: 
pensation silicosis fund was created, and employers may elect to pay 
premiums into the fund, or may directly compensate their employee 
contracting silicosis, or their dependents in the event of death. 
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Wisconsin 


Tue law of Wisconsin was amended by four acts. Chapter 46i 
extended coverage to include all officials, State or municipal, whether 
elected or appointed. No person other than a licensed attorney may 
hereafter appear before the commission on behalf of a claimant, 
unless he is a citizen and shall have obtained a license authorizing him 
to appear. 

If an employee is suffering from an occupational disease caused by 
employment with an employer against whom an application is filed, 
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, award dismissing the application shall not bar any subsequent 
aim for disability sustained after the date of the award. Compen- 
tion shall begin on the fourth calendar day, exclusive of Sundays 
nly, except that where disability lasts for less than 10 calendar days 
compensation is payable for the first 3 calendar days, exclusive 
Sundays. 

















‘ing tll The maximum amount payable into the State treasury, where there 
‘onthe. no total dependents to receive the death benefit, was fixed at 
hever; 000 (formerly $1,600). New methods were provided for com- 

ting the average earnings of the employee, and in the case of tem- 
oF Comm@orary disability the average weekly earnings shall be taken at not 
ad of MM. than $10.50 nor more than $30, while for permanent disability 
ITY ang. death the earnings shall be taken at not less than $20 nor more 
1 whidfi@.an $30. Chapters 465 and 488 provided that where an employee 

s discharged, at a wage loss, because he has a nondisabling silicosis, 

1S Wnts may be allowed compensation not exceeding 70 percent of average 
ersond@™ nual earnings. Chapter 480 empowered the counties to assume 

‘Bompensation liability for employees on certain highway projects, 

and Wind be reimbursed by the towns, villages, or cities undertaking the 
‘ATS, WBrojects. 

Chapter 485 created three workmen’s compensation security funds 
lay flock, mutual, and reciprocal) for the purpose of assuring to persons 
0 thie benefits of compensation carried in insolvent carriers. The 

to thi nds will be financed by a tax on the carriers of 1 percent of the earned 

© Coll-@>remiums. The commissioner of insurance and the industrial com- 

ony nissioner will administer the fund. 

DSed 0] 

2 COM: Wyoming 

ure By chapter 4, the Wyoming Legislature reenacted the provisions 

a plas ‘lating to compensation for hernia. The employee will not hereafter 

5 come’ required to prove that the appearance of hernia was accompanied 

to pare? discoloration and evidences of tearing of the tissue. 

Ral Distilleries were added to the extrahazardous employments (ch. 

, 00), and the coverage of the act was also extended to kitchen em- 

lloyees and waiters whose employment requires them to go to and 
rom kitchens of hotels, restaurants, and bakeries. 

& The words “injuries sustained in extrahazardous employments” 
er 40)Minclude death resulting from injury ; injuries to employees as the result 
bether Mf their employment sustained while at work in or about the premises 
y ~ ontrolled by the employer; and injuries occurring while at work in 
umant, 


il, Mplaces where the employer’s business requires employee’s presence or 
ig hin Mubjects him to extrahazardous duties. However, injuries not the 
esult of the employer’s negligence received going to and from work 


on re not covered; nor are those caused by the willful act of a third 
} ed, 
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person, inflicted for personal reasons or because of the employce’s ey 
ployment; nor diseases except those directly resulting from an injyy 
incurred in employment. AS 

Boys are to be considered dependents until they are 18 years ojm™m° 
(instead of 16 as formerly). 

An application for a modification of an award, because of an jy 
crease or decrease of incapacity, or because of mistake or fray; 
may be made to the court by either party after 1 year from date ¢f 
the award. 

Employers engaged in any extrahazardous occupations are requirg 
to pay an initial sum of $50 upon commencing the work, and employ 
ers failing to pay the service and policing charge of not less than $2 ne 
month are required to pay an initial charge of $5 upon resuming thy 
same. 

If an employee loses a member which can be replaced by an arti. 
ficial appliance, such appliances, to a value not exceeding $150, mus 
be furnished. 

In total and partial disability cases, a married employee is to lp 
entitled to a monthly payment of $60 without having, as formerly, 
to show that he was living with his wife and contributing to he 
support. Additional payments for dependent children may lx 
granted for both boys and girls up to 18 years of age; formerly boys 
beyond 16 were not covered. 

The allowance for burial expenses in fatal cases was increased to 
$250. Payments for the benefit of male children were extended 
up to age 18. The following new provisions were added: In cas 
of a death resulting from injury during period of temporary total 
disability, the total amount in excess of $2,400 received by the 
injured workman during such disability prior to his death is to be 
deducted from the amounts payable to the widow or to the guardian 
of children under 18, but if the workman dies from the injury within 
1 year from the date of award for permanent partial disability, 
compensation received by him prior to his death must be deducted 
from the amount payable to the widow (or guardian). In case 
the workman dies from the injury within 2 years from the date o! 
receiving an award for permanent total disability, the compensation 
received by the workman in excess of $2,000, prior to his death, is 
to be deducted from the amount of the award to the widow. I! 
the workman leaves no surviving spouse or child under 18, but 4 
surviving parent or parents, such parent, if living in the United 
States, shall receive a lump sum of $1,500, and if a nonresident 
alien, a lump sum of $500. 

Lack of notice of injury by the employee shall not bar a claim for 
injury, if the employer had actual notice or knowledge of the injury. 
The time within which a claim must be filed was extended from 5 
months to 1 year after the injury. 
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e's ey Canada 

1 1Djun | 

" 4A suMMARY of the amendments to the workmen’s compensation 
3 of the Canadian Provinces follows: 

pars olf”? 


Alberta 


i an in 
 frauqfi/h In Alberta a resolution was passed recommending that a special 
date ofm™mmission of three members be appointed to review the workmen’s 


pensation law and its administration. The commission may be 
mposed of members of the legislature, and the resolution provides 
hat the report shall be presented to the next session of that body. 


CQ ulred 
mploy 
$2 pe ss | 
ing the British Columbia 

Tue law of British Columbia was amended in two respects. Here- 
ter, the compensation for total disability may not be less than $10 
or week, or the average earnings (formerly, $5 per week, or average 
wnings). Where it is inequitable to compute average earnings 
cause employment has been casual or of short duration, com- 
nsation may be based on the average earnings of other workmen 
mployed in the same or similar grade of work. 


in. arti. 
), must 


3 to be 
merly, 
to her 
ay be 
y boys New Brunswick 

Tue definition of ‘average earnings” was changed to provide that 
hey shall be calculated on the daily, weekly, monthly, or regular 
muneration, which the workman was receiving at the time of the 
 totalnury, or received previously, whichever seems to the board to repre- 
vy thegment best the actual wage loss experienced by the workman. Applica- 
‘to belggpon for compensation may now be made within a year after the injury 
ardianommetly 6 months) except in fatal cases where application must 
within gee Made within 6 months from the time of death. If new evidence is 
bility aece'ved which the board believes will substantially affect the claim of 
lu oted he workman, any previous decisions or orders of the board may be 
escinded, altered, or amended. Contested claims for compensation 
hay be referred for review to a committee of three medical practi- 
sation meomers, one each to be selected by the injured workman and the 
th, is mployer, and the third to be chosen jointly by the employee and 
aoe mployer. 

but a Nova Scotia 

Inited 
ident 


sed to 
tended 
N case 


1 case 
ate of 


Tae Nova Scotia law was amended in several respects. A single 
hember of the workmen’s compensation board hereafter will be 
ested with all rights and privileges of a justice of the peace in the 
hatter of enforcing the attendance of witnesses, the production of 


a locuments, and in punishing persons for contempt. 
‘om 


m for 
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A change was made in that part of the law providing for adjustme, 
of assessments, to deprive a former employer of any right, title, 9 
interest in the accident fund after his employer relation ends. 1}; 
amendment was made retroactive to January 1, 1917, but does x 
apply to existing litigation. 

Any employer hereafter neglecting to report to the board an ej 
mate of his pay roll will be required to pay to the board the fy 
amount of compensation payable to an injured employee during th, 
period of the default. In all cases the liability includes medical. 
benefits. 

Another amendment provided that in addition to the recovery , 
penalties under the summary conviction act, or by an action brough 
by the board, the payment of penalties may also be enforced in ¢}; 
same manner as the payment of an assessment by judgment of; 
court upon the filing of a certificate by the board. 

Every employer operating under part I of the act must keep in, 
time book the name of every workman, the date of employment, th 
rate of wages, the amount of bonus, or other remuneration, etc., pai 
by the employer. 

Any person may convey an injured workman to a place where medi 
cal aid will be given, upon the failure of the employer to do so, and x 
claim reasonable charges. When any work within the scope of part] 
of the act is undertaken by a contractor, the person for whom the 
work is being done must notify the board within 7 days, giving the 
name and address of the contractor, the cost of the work and the 
probable length of time required to complete the work. 


Ontario 


An Ontario‘act provided that members of the workmen’s compensi- 
tion board shall hold office during the pleasure of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council, subject, however, to the existing rule that 1 
commissioner shall retire at the age of 75 years. It was formerly 
beld that a member of the board retained his office during good 
behavior, yet might be removed for cause at any time. 


Quebec 


A cHANGE in the law of Quebec made compensation payable where 
the injury lasts 7 days instead of 3 weeks. The workmen’s compet- 
sation commission was empowered to bring action against a municipal, 
etc., corporation for an accident to a workman, within 12 montli 
following the receipt of notice of the employees’ election, provided 
such notice was communicated by the commission to the corporatiol 
within 30 days after the commission received notice of election 
Compensation formerly was declared to be inalienable, and exempt 
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istmenimom seizure except where the commission permitted; the power of 
title, gamme commission in this regard was removed. An employer who has 
:. ‘Thipiled to notify the commission of the details of an accident is not 
es nofmnly liable to pay the compensation and a fine, but also is liable to 


ay the cost of medical aid. 

Dependent children or orphans may receive compensation up to 
he age Of 18 instead of 16. The minimum benefits payable for an 
pvalid husband or widow and one child or more were changed from 
12.50 a week to $50 a month; if there are two or more children, the 
jinimum is $54.16 per month. 

A section was added to the law permitting the commission to 


an esti 
the f 
ing th 
1cal-aif ; 


very 9 . . 
roughgmmetermine the proportion of the pay roll which shall be considered as 
in thggeneral costs when an employer carries on several industries. 

nt of qe The minimum compensation for temporary or permanent total 


isability, which was reduced to $10 a week in 1933, was restored to 
ep in qgipl2.50 by the 1935 legislation. 
‘ ‘ th Saskatchewan 
vey Pald 
Taz Workmen’s Compensation Act was amended by chapter 78, 
0 as to permit the chairman of the workmen’s compensation board to 
hold office during good behavior for a period of 10 years. The other 
ommissioners hold office during the pleasure of the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor in Council. The chairman may be removed for cause during 
hat time by the legislative assembly. Previously all of the commis- 
sioners, including the chairman, held office for 10 years, and could be 


emoved for cause. 
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Reestablishment of A. F. of L. Building Trade; 


Department 


FTER 18 months of disruption the Building Trades Departing 
L of the American Federation of Labor was reestablislied by acti 
of a delegate conference of all building-trades unions in the Fede 
tion, held in Washington, D. C., on March 25, 1936. This acti 
follows negotiations that have been in progress since the close of 
1935 convention of the American Federation of Labor; at that meetiy 
a committee was appointed to devise a plan by which differences ¢o)j 
be composed and the long-standing dispute ended. The delegate cq 
ference of March 25 was called to confirm the plan adopted by ¢ 
adjustment committee. For the first time in several years all { 
building trades participated in the conference, and re-created a Buil 
ing Trades Department in which all American Federation of Laly 
unions in the building industry will be represented. 

Questions of jurisdiction (one of the points at issue) are to | 
decided through a single arbitrator, preferably a Federal judy 
Whenever a jurisdictional conflict arises, building craftsmen are 
continue at work pending the decision of the umpire. Cases will } 
referred to the arbitrator, however, only through the internation 
officers of the unions of the trades in dispute. Hearings are to | 
held, with full opportunity for all interested to present evidence 
to file briefs. Past decisions in jurisdiction cases will not be reopens 
and the arbitrator will determine whether questions presented to li 
have been covered in former decisions. The ruling of the arbitrat 
in any jurisdictional dispute referred to him shall be final and bindu 
upon all unions. 

Although two unions, the United Association of Journeymi 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, and the International Union of Elevat 
Constructors, voted against the arbitration plan, the indicatiot 
point to a unified department. The Building Trades Department: 
the American Federation of Labor as it existed for a number of yeil 
prior to 1934 did not include the three largest building-trades orga 
zations—the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 1 





1 Based on reports of conference in American Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, Mar. 2, 
and New York Times, Mar. 26, 1936, 
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ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, and the Bricklayers, 
,sons, and Plasterers’ International Union. After 1934 the depart- 
nt itself split into two rival factions that went to the extreme of 
ating dual organizations, each one claiming authority to represent 

building trades. This condition was ended by a court decision 
hich declared both bodies illegally constituted. The reunited and 
organized body created at the March 1936 conference will be 
hartered by the parent body as the Building Trades Department of 
e American Federation of Labor. Both of the former factions are 
presented on the executive council. 
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Amalgamation of Japanese Labor Organizations 


NEW labor organization under the name of the National 
Federation of Japanese Labor (Zen-nihon Rodo Sodomei) was 
fected on January 15, 1936, through the amalgamation of the two 
incipal trade-unions in that country—the General Federation of 
ypanese Labor (Nihon Rodo Sodomei) and the National Federation 
Trade Unions (Zenkoku Rodo Kumiai Domei). 

The members of the new Federation number nearly 100,000, 
aking it the largest trade-union organization of the Empire aside 
om the Japanese Seamen’s Union, to which it may be compared in 
oth size and strength. 

An inaugural meeting of the newly constituted body was held in 
okyo on the same day the amalgamation became effective. A brief 
count of the proceedings of this conference is given in Labor and 
ndustrial Information of March 23, 1936, in which the policies of the 
ational Federation of Japan Labor are set forth as follows: 


(1) The introduction of the 7-hour day and the 42-hour week; 

(2) The introduction of an unemployment-insurance system and the payment 
living wages; 

(3) The introduction of national health insurance as well as invalidity and 
d-age pensions; 

(4) Amendments to the Factory Act, Mining Regulations, Health Insurance 
act, Workers’ Compensation Act, etc.; 

(5) The enactment of laws for the protection of young persons, women, and 
hop workers, and the establishment of a special court for transport workers; 
(6) Payment of identical wages for identical work; 

(7) Further extension of public employment exchanges and workers’ participa- 
on in their administration; 

(8) Extension and unification of mutual-aid societies and various cooperative 
beieties ; 

(9) Workers’ education at the public expense; 

rs, tM (10) Increase of the workers’ political influence by supporting the Social Mass 
arty; 

(11) Strengthening of the Asiatic Labor Congress and the promotion of 
hternational solidarity among workers, etc; 
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Among the measures urged for adoption were the following 
The creation of a ministry of industry and labor with an acdlviso 
board including labor representation; State control of basic industries: 
the organization of small-scale industries into guilds; as emergeney 
measures the control of dividend rates and the raising of wages to 
increase purchasing power; price regulation; the adoption of a trade. 
union act and a collective-agreement act and the amendment of the 
act regarding the conciliation of labor disputes; the creation of an 
industrial and labor court; protective provisions for skilled workers: 
early ratification or execution of the conventions and recommenda. 
tions of the International Labor Office; the setting up of industrial 
cooperation committees representing workers, employers, consumers, 
and the State, presided over by the Minister concerned, the prefectur| 
governor or a Governmental official appointed by either of them, 
“The development of the political power and the internation! 
solidarity of the workers” was also advocated. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Trend of Strikes! 


RELIMINARY information indicates an increase of approxi- 
mately 9 percent in the number of strikes in March 1936 as 
compared with the previous month. There was a decrease, how- 
ever, of about 29 percent as compared with March 1935 and about 
92 percent as compared with March 1934. The number of workers 
involved in the strikes beginning in March was roughly equal to 
the number in the February strikes, 17 percent higher than in March 
1935, but approximately 32 percent lower than in March 1934. 
There were more man-days of idleness due to strikes in March 
than in any month since October 1935, approximately 38 percent 
more than in March 1935, and 8 percent more than in March 1934. 
An analysis of the strikes in March, based on detailed and verified 
information, will appear in the Monthly Labor Review for July 
1936. 


Trend of Strikes, January 1935 to March 1936 
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' Preliminary. 





| The term “‘strike’’ is here used in the generic sense to include all stoppages of work due to labor disputes 
whether initiated by the employers (lockouts) or by the workers. 1281 
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Analysis of Strikes in January 1936 





HERE were 222 strikes in progress in the United States duriy 

the month of January, of which 138 began in the month and ¢ 
began sometime during 1935 but extended into January. The 29: 
strikes, in which 56,748 workers were involved, resulted in 649,77 
man-days of idlenenn j in January. a 
Of the 138 strikes beginning in January, 34 were in the textile indygimeather 3 
































° ‘ a ‘ . . : Boots | 
tries, 13 were in the transportation and communication = | Uther 
. . . . . = L 
were in building and construction, and 11 were on relief and W. P, \fijood an ca 
projects. The textile industries, with the largest number of mt pever 
also had more workers involved and more man-days of idleness th a 
any other industrial group. Slaug 
rar 
Table 1.—Strikes in January 1936, by Industry es 
= = | = = print 
Othe 
verre, In progress 
Beginning in : bber 
laneen during Janu- Man- Ru ae 
ary days Othe 
Industry — idle 
Week Wert during Elec 
r OrK- iy; orkK- | Janu- Broc 
= ers in- mwa ersin- | ary Othe 
volved volved Extract 
Coa 
Meee ai 4 . Coa 
Ss bunenwsuaeercsecumbsccdoncscathtusecnuacesscass 138 | 30,001 | 222) 56,748 | 649,771 =. 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machin- Wa 
Rocomqenanctrousnonvencanesconacecdusenutalo=s _ 5 967 8| 1,230) 21,109 Mo 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills._.......______- 1 180 1 180 3, 600 , 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings......._..._- & saciic. a. 2632 1 100 1, 700 a 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings l 260 1 260 | 7s) gq Domes 
i hadhtindidhediithnbhiehathbininendintibesactetaeces ses | 1 500 1 500 | 11,000 Ho 
Weal Akeley occ caccecnansenencecas —_ 1 140 | 3 640 Lal 
ie NERS a ED SRI, 2! |i 2 27 3 50 | | 385 Ele 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment. 2 516 2 516 3, 190 8 
Agricultural implements................................__-. 1 166 1 166 | 2 soo Profes 
Foundry‘and machine-sho - products - - oe 1 350 1 350 700) € 
Transportation equipment...........0 = = 2 1,850 7 6,760 | 108,72 rT 
Automobiles, bodies, and omer eke E eo See Gees 5 4,910 | 64,670 Bull . 
ee eh era eT Ree ’ ak 2| 1,850 21 1,850 | 44,030 Bu 
Nonferrous metals and their products... 1 s 3 180 | 3.800 Al 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc_.....______- J oS 1 105 | 2,310 | 
er 1 5 2 75 i 40 Agric 
Lumber and allied products... 6 695 | 11 | 1,292 | 20,152 4 
ak nib eekelisetinecectwnennesampencetes 1 130 4 233 | 3, 064 
Millwork and planing................................... 1 90 1 $0 | q) i Othe 
Sawmills and logging eamps-__.__._.___- 3 337 4 457 7, 262 We oie 
Other ....:45.86- a FT =7 1 138 2 512 | 9,746 
Stone, clay, and glass products... == SS 2 3, 525 4 4,469 | 94,864 
Do dabbbebihocsabelbicdlibaccd Gikencocdascicce ae” ee 1 3, 375 2 3,413 | 74,782 \ 
Be ihn pelei—--- + Sha +n ---- ap dihin on cheb did lewecbdilae 1 906 | 19,932 
Other. ... sini ods- eon<dihanwesstnbece 1 150 1 150 | 150 in t 
Textiles and their products... === 34 6, 324 61 | 13,207 | 164,704 
Fabrics: syl 
Pe POE ale ----+- 544-------s 2S ee a TE ee EE 1 1,606 | 19,272 2 
Cotton goods. - .. . 4 1, 574 s 2,662 | 27,773 HE of 4 
Dyeing and finishing SS SeuRIRNMeT TEER rea Eire Bie eri 1 145 435 
i owes 6 1, 791 12 2,447 | 28,509 BE any 
Woolen and worsted goods..._...........--.._.-___ 5 610 5 610 4, 312 . 
CO SS ee ae ay ae aa ST eee oe 2 138 2, 580 
Weuring apparel: 
CLOSIII, UUNED Bo dna nn = <n ulin a - = seedes---- onsen ---|-n aden |-oneedbae 2 275 | 6,050 
Clothing, women’s... .............-...- deuchiedinnd 8 408 15 1,103 | 17,869 
er men... ccocno ooo cc....s cock ccc cute 1 147 1 147 147 
i yc RE i 1 270 2 1,090 | 15, 540 
EERE ESS eS ee ea, Serre Le eae ibs 2 1,350 | 27,700 
TR BOOED: » 55 204s Yo camajipiniin le Obrasieuen es ae sees 0 Usse 4 751 4 751 | 9,517 
ay eR RTE LE SEE RAR ENS SE SS ae 5 773 6 883 4, 999 


























. TOE = 4 In progress 
Beginning in : 
durin, Sees during Janu- | Man- 
and § ‘ina “ae 
Industry idle 
he 22) Work Work a 
Num- _.. |Num- AD Deen 
+ ers in- ers in- ary 
19,7 ( ber volved ber volved 
Nd ysfi/eather and its manufactures ---.--.._...-..__- 7| 1,529 7| 1,529 | 5,735 
; OE ERE 4 819 4 819 3, 167 
les, ] OE —————— a 1 600 1 600 wo 
’ SE itecnanteccesceteonnetosesnse~- j 2 110 2 110 1, 368 
P. \ffood and Sine cccnecansenhsteddocrs=- 9) 1,131 | 15] 3,041 | 36,731 
De aii ascsencss<-....--...- a 1 30 4 986 | 20, 302 
‘rikesfim Beverages.--.------. iatuibenesaedweseecscdeanwcaneséuen 1 675 1 675 | 3,750 
. oo occ enn déiebliscecccecccnccece Es Bi 1 200 2, 400 
> tha i titercadect te4tbebscsanascodesccscesecse 4 233 4 233 1, 153 
tht I EE LSE ET a ET 1 145 2 447 3, 865 
Slaughtering and meat ee ainebinmsidesceananad 1 27 2 479 5, 156 
ho a sstwe +0 a 1 21 1 21 105 
ee Ee 4 81 7 351 899 
EE a ee 1 25 1 25 125 
Paper Gee Paip........-......--.------- 2 0-- 2 -- 22 o-oo fee fe-- = 2 1 245 490 
e Printing and publishing: Newspapers and periodicals piundion 1 12 2 26 134 
CE EE ee ee Se 2 44 3 55 150 
AS SR I Sa ec 2 750 2 750 3, 250 
Man. Rubber tires and ane _eeaesrat hae Elaine Bosra! 1 500 1 500 2, 000 
days LR ES 1 250 1 250 1, 250 
idle eous manufacturing - _- pe 3 186 4 262 2, 360 
during Electric light, power, and manufactured gas. pee ees ee 1 49 1 49 49 
Janu- 5 ool lL on caaghaleon tenes diewdadanpendiimessiiiadiaanaae 1 76 912 
ary i ian ndinembtodipanecabeanncaarasnetendcneed 2 137 2 137 1, 399 
ee ee aa 6 2,611 il 8,778 | 63,778 
Se , SNEOD. . cwbabecceccncueccocsece -_ 2 1, 001 2 1, 001 7, 562 
7 es NO OE, ois pci ocosededscbsscanes 4 1, 610 s 7,077 47,416 
649, 271 Quarrying and nonmetallic mining - ---...............-.--.. EE: srt 1 700 8, 800 
—— Transportation and communica 13 1, 530 19 3,253 | 55,896 
Water transportation. -__.......__- s 1, 283 13 | 2,956 53,310 
21, 105 oa a eee asi 5 247 6 297 2, 586 
3, 600 Eadie Ao mcs endBedeascccanpdesscseseganseecsrcssn 6 271 12 801 | 11,026 
1. 709 VOR ET otbtbpsihinctins ma 6 271 12 801 | 11,026 
os Domestic and personal service_......-... 9 2,304 14 3, 622 , 462 
11, 0M Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses--.--..........-.---- 4 54 7 133 2, 072 
3" 649 EE... 2-5 ok onctincamananienmuanenencs 4 250 6| 1,489.| 18,390 
3R5 Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached to 
3, 199 ne... 3.2 ino ocmuh dn aabuciedinsiavabenane 1 2, 000 1 2, 000 4, 000 
2, 490 Profession al service Oe en ee ee een ee nnn neee 2 55 3 165 495 
700m 46©6- PAOCTOREION ANG amusement .-...............---.-...-......- 2 Bi 
Hh SE ST a SY Kee 1 110 440 
64, 670 Building and construction. _...-...--.------ 2 ee 12 1,437 16 1,574 | 15,802 
14, 050 OL 8 SS eee 7 521 9 558 4, 350 
3, 800 All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and P. W. A. 
2 310 i els chddbboboceshéwesdsebneueretocsasas 5 916 7 1, 016 11, 452 
1, 490 Ss 2 hale EC  TRA S ERS EE Er aes 1 100 200 
20, 152 ES EE RS I SR = 1 100 200 
3, 064 Mg Relief work and W. P. A. ...-.--_-_------- eee 11 12 
OO) Be Virier ThOTMIMANUIACTUTINE MIGUSITICS.____.. eee 3 
7, 252 
9, 746 
4, 864 
jaf, More than 40 percent of the strikes which began in January were 
134 2 three States. New York, with 27, had the largest number, Penn- 
> om fq Sylvania had 19, and Massachusetts 14. There were more man-days 
‘() @ of idleness in Pennsylvania because of strikes during January than in 
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Table 1.—Strikes in ayy 1936, by Industry—Continued 





























































































any other State. 
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The two interstate strikes which were in progress during Janay qpeble 3- 
as shown at the end of table 2, were the strike of seamen on steam 
schooners on the Pacific coast which began in December and ended bs 
on February 6, and the strike of glass workers in Pennsylvania, Weg 
Virginia, Arkansas, and Oklahoma which began January 1 and endej 






















































January 26. 
Table 2.—Strikes in January 1936, by States ; oiast 
Beginning in In progress during on and | 
January January Mew. sachiner 
anal o€ ed days id ranspor 
State hii 7 di i onbertos 
| wy | Workers | ,; Forkers | January (pumber 
| Number | involved | Number involved " pone, cle 
| extiles t 
————— | ———~ Beaton ¢ 
I nucctidy Acuthcd Di tctica akties dadininainnaeees | 138 | 30, 001 222 | 56,748 | 649, ~ good. ane 
[——_—— | ———————— —— — a 
0 EE ae a a Se ee | 4 393 6 758 14 ™ 
i RT 1 12 1 12 fiscella 
ES ES SS a Ses Sea aT 9 2, 933 14 3. 306 7, 007 
EE ES ES ES Ce ee 4 1, 469 4 | 1, 469 12.0) eracti 
DS ERE ELS EE EC l 40 1 40 19 ER nero 
ST = TT a aE 4 519 5 544 3. 544 ~ 
See ERE STR HS SS 1 | 110 1 110 1,21) Ml oest 
ng mS TG EET TE SE 4| 2,825 7) 3,647 | 37,24 ssi 
Indiana new we ne meme ew ee =o ewe e ne ae cece ee sececeecee<+ | 28 4 | l, 064 17, 439 din 
ee i 1 125 2 | 139 6 Bi clief W 
ICL wetedelencctatbesshduptecwsde PS SS draiateated 1} 5,000 34, 344 her 0 
NR RS es Se ee eee 1 100 1 100 10 el 
RR Se ae a ae 2 176 3 276 | 1, 498 
a RES ST = Se GP Se SEE 14 2, 390 | le 2, 553 24, ii5 In 
I tains 4 954 5 4, 354 46, 978 
- 5 35 Sa) See eee 4 332 7 1, 845 | 35,10 Hivere 
Gd atc ddccndhils sncecd Son tinhitdewbactees 1 105 2 215 1, 4% 
Es SR es 2 549 3 582 | 3.50 Mtrik 
0  : BES |) Sa Sr eee 1 80 1 80 a 
ee a hk ch ihidnss och dbcockhoanccedececs 1 242 l 242 vol 
a ee eae ae eee 6 431 13 2, 456 28, WW 
BET Ew ccsedesedenpulie coocnapdh cosaesecsecssees 27 2, 919 46 6,019 | = fi2 ligh 
OSS a 2 RE ae © SEP eee 5 1,017 13 3, 677 | sf to) 
ET ROE SOE EE ASE OF NST ERI Le SY 1 452 | 1,9 
ES Ee ee ey eee 4 210 4 210 2 3 
SS eS eee Se eee Sint te 19 5, 119 33 6, 714 f 
EE EA SS Oe aS TNC ape rit aae 1 13 
HE ET i a PT Aaa 2 725 | 
REE SRG °F es Sa 2 211 3 249 2 
| SS et ee ea 4 609 4 609 , 08: 
EE ee re ae ee Speer | eee S: l 700 | 8, SOF 
LN ES PD TT RS Se ee 2 | 925 2 | 925 f 
MRE RE Res ie, np eicaes 3 | 379 5 801 9, 364 
RESETS ST a ee 2 SOS 2 808 1, 632 
.... |’ 2 bet | Bee) Seb eee 3 616 5 1,179 | 6, 218 
Re ihcthelidim tA wcnimadictinubedaceaceonncee 1 3, 375 2 4,875 | 118,74 








As indicated in table 3, more than half of the 138 strikes which began 
in January involved fewer than 100 workers each. None of them in- 
volved as many as 5,000. The average number of workers involved 
in the 138 strikes was 217. 
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able 3.—Strikes Beginning in January 1936, Classified by Number of Workers 
Involved 





‘Nuary 












Number of strikes in which the 
number of workers involved 
was— 
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Industrial group Total 20 100 | 500 | 1,000 
Sana. and | and | and | and 
99 |under under|under| under 
100 | 500 | 1,000; 5,000 
fA 1a 138| 23| 50} 46) 15] 4 
Manufacturing | 
on and steel and their products, not including machinery - --__- 5 3 fesnece 2 ae 
Man. (Machinery, not including transportation equipment. .---__.__..__. 2 |------|--.--- 2 |------|------ 
days idy Emeransportation equipment... ........ 2.22222... .22-. 2... 2 |------]------ 1 |-.-.-- 1 
during monferrous metals and their products. .-_..-.------2--222-2222o 2 1 1 |-.----|..---- |------|------ 
January umber and allied products... 22.2222 22222IIITIIIITI Sf TP eee Spa... 
~" Bone, clay, and glass products..._.....................-......... Se ——_ 1 
i a es ce ES SEE Se 34 7; By | CG }...... 
———~ Heather and its manufactures. -.-.................----------.---.| 7 ite sr 
649 ~~: qgood and kindred products. ........-.........-.------.--..-----. i. 2; 4 a) Phew. 
¥, “il aper SEE SES SE pee ee aay 4 | 1 3 |----.-|----.- |n-e--- 
SE thenccchonccscshusubdapeccaccedwesstccboocsbcceus , ae ee 1 , Ses 
1,45 MiMriscellaneous manufactures................-----.-------.-.-..... D livnces | 2 1 |-.....|--..-- 
57, (or Nonmanufacturing 
12, CU eaeeian UO 5. ssc ehereccenceccclocecee 4 aS ee 3 | 
. “Bf ransportation and communication..................--..-------- 13 1 6 > Rs eee 
i oa rade anenerece-e---------- o eee ence nc cn ecw cn e enn wo ee ecw cnncnne- 6 2 3 | _ ee ae 
42" o, Mapomestic and personal service.................-.-- 2. seeccenee ) 3 5 |--.---|----.. 1 
19 cette dn ssocacknacesersinpanandn-cossqcenmnonten 2 l } | ----2-|------]------ 
‘, 82 viding and construction...................-.--.---...-......... O° Se 7 en 
TT —§«$ LAN RENIN TR I RS tear gob 3} 5| 2 1 
wy gp ther nonmanufacturing industries...........................-| 2 l 1 |------|------]------ 
1, 498 
«fe in 45 percent of the strikes beginning in January the major issues 
*) “were recognition and other organization matters. This group of 
*‘"Bttrikes included only 24.1 percent of the total number of workers 
»~fggovolved in all strikes. In 36.2 percent of the strikes, including 






lightly more than half of the total number of workers, wages and 
hours were the principal items in dispute. 
The major issues in the 23 strikes, shown under “other” in table 



















































1: at involved such matters as delayed pay, unsafe working conditions, 
~\ echange in the wage payment system, work load, and methods of 
oj. (@uistributing work. 
1, 632 ‘ 
ss Table 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in January 1936 
as | - 
Strikes Workers involved 
, Major issues Percent Percent 
Ba . Number | of total | Number | or total 
in- 
) PP sees na nnennnenneeneneeneeeectnnenenenene 138 | 100.0] 30,001 100. 0 
ver 
+ I III ois i dncccbencecn---+-4--cccedeonecccceses 50 aH aa as 
| Sa RES NABER RTS A a ge eIgET A 26 
a, PK RONAN RR & 12 8.8| 3,555 11.8 
Wage increase, hour decrease. ..................-..-.---.-- 6 4.3 3, 495 11.6 
Wage decrease, hour increase. ....................-..-.---- 4 2.9 291 1.0 
 « beccttcedsdecctdvadssocébddebsbsaviubotse a bs . - at 
Cs. ic) cas. alddishadiocdghstobotbibie 14 10.2| 1,362 4.5 
ed. senesibaieeaseded y 6.5 WO 3.0 
pee =n — es —w- 5 eR 3 ea 1 335 © 44 
ecognition, wages, and hours.........................---- ' , ‘ 
SG is cuplipaaal cad Gales. i] so} re} a 
i deat at ae. Sal he 
jpn. ser PRReesns coccccecccaceccecsocsoocossiiopeccococess ; » y ms 
lie RIALS 23 16.7| 6,885 22.9 























! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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The duration of the strikes ending in January, for each indusiy,m* * 
group, is indicated in table 5. 

The average duration of the 128 strikes ending in January y, 
approximately 24 calendar days. Thirty-six percent of them |astg 
less than a week but at the other extreme there were 14 strikes whi 
had been in progress for 3 months or more. Practically all of theg 
were small strikes against individual companies. 





Table 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in January 1936 






























































Number of strikes with duration of— 
1 week 
Industrial group Total Less and |4%and; land™| 2and | 
than1| Jess |. less less less he 
week | than | than1} than 2/ than 3 Monthy 
44 /|month|months|months | ° m0 
month 
: an Kae] 
All industries__....-- Be EN SOAS ch mocap beep | 128 46 35 16 | 13 | { 
Manufacturing 
Iron and steel and their products, not including | | f vie 
ha RE TRS 5. aerating PEF EES scat iS eee 2 1 | a. 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- | : 
EN a Ha Soe EOS a aa oP sasdcees 1 Bae! ees a aes 
Transportation equipment._............___- oer i es eee Pcie salavectecd l 
Nonferrous metals and their products.......__..- l gp INR, ances it Se te cell 
Lumber and allied products. ..................-. | er eee 27 l 
Stone, clay, and glass products._._............-. , » eed Fi dak ead Le EM. Pea 
Textiles and their products..._..___- mF milena? + edna 31 7 s 6 4 l 
Leather and its manufactures_.................-- 6 2 2 l 1 
Food and kindred products....................-- 9 1 D lestinces otal 
oe Sli IES ES, 5 at MS SDD SS ; fee 2 1 | cry, 
Rubber products_............... wo ieedrbennentine 2  —_— 2. eee ubstat 
Miscellaneous manufactures. _................-.- 3 1 1 7, matgel artial 
Nonmanufacturing ae 
ens Gn Wn 8. cn cccsecccncic ence kh 6 3 fer ek Ge aoe 
Transportation and communication _.._.......-. 13 10 2 RS 1 a 
a RI ta ly ll AL SE Ss ASE EL 6 2 tf Ps Be 2 
Domestic and personal service__..............-.- 8 4 |} ee 1 | able 
Professional service...............--- L-* PR B25 8 3 2 |. fii. SB AJeh sa. 
Building and construction..................---.- 9 3 4 1 & Ete 
Mitac nadnmescecatebetescouk}ss 1 awh Bl clad Mepedddsblohns 
Relief work and W. P. A_..-.............-_.___- 10 6 3 | Sa. (cial an 
Other nonmanufacturing industries_.........___- 1 1 ed Bae Fema i ae 














Fifty-two of the 128 strikes ending in January were settled directly 
between the employers and representatives of the organized worker 
Government conciliators and labor boards assisted the opposing par: 
ties in settling 31 strikes and 10 were settled directly between the 
employers and workers. 

There were 25 strikes, as shown in table 6, which were terminated 
in January without any formal settlements—the workers simply 
returning to work without settlements or losing their jobs throug) 
replacement or discontinuation of operations. 
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able 6. —Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in January 1936 





— 











D mploy ers 
overnmen 







‘ot reported 








Strikes Workers involved 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— Percent | .- ery 
Number of total Number of total 
ob. ccaddbatidanahibdsadulisenubosecqsdcodascneaccuadcostna 128 100. 0 27, 071 100. 0 
ployers and workers IND cbdidsibtpadddtodithdinchtttbnnad 10 7.8 1, 227 4.5 
and representatives of organized workers directly-- 52 40.6 11, 419 42.2 
t conciliators or labor boards..................--..- 31 24.2 9, 365 34. 6 
ivate conciliators or arbitrators...............--.-.----..---- 2 1.6 467 1.7 
inated without formal settlement -_-.__..................-- 25 19. 5 4, 438 16. 4 
iin enianidipinnbeawepuapaidagee seks smite 8 6.3 155 .6 








cording to results. 

















In tables 7 and 8 the 128 strikes ending in January are classified 
Half of the total number of workers involved in 


ese strikes obtained essentially what they set out to gain, and an 
{ditional one-fourth of them obtained partial gains or compromises. 
he figures in table 8 indicate that the proportion of strikes over 
rganization matters which resulted in substantial gains to the workers 
as slightly larger than the proportion of wage and hour disputes 
hich were brought to successful conclusions from the workers’ point 


f view. 


Table 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in January 1936 



































Strikes Workers involved 
Results 

r Percent . Percent 

Number of total Number of total 
Wil. nee enrubetinnannignest qeegene 128 100. 0 27, 071 100. 0 
ON eee 54 42.1 13, 674 50. 5 
artial gains or compromises. ._...............-....-.--.----.- 30 23.4 6, 692 24.7 
on he i rncknastbdnwecsteneindoaes 40 31.3 5, 162 19.1 
risdictional or rival union settlements...................-.-- 2 1.6 36 a 
Sh i a a 2 1.6 1, 507 5.6 





able 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in January 1936 in Relation to Major Issues 









































Involved 
Number of strikes resulting in— 
; Jurisdic- 
Substan-| Partial | Little or " 
Major issues Total | tial gains| gains or | no gians = Undeter- 
to work- | compro- | to work- |. ion set-| mined 
ers mises ers tlements 
EE Ee ee 128 54 30 40 2 2 
ages and hours_...................... 42 16 il | ee ee ee 
TT AT 18 7 5 _ | ene. aetehetell 
Wage decrease... ..__............._... 14 3 3 | As ee J 
Wage increase, hour decrease......... 5 2 2 S Boa “re Pee 
Wage decrease, hour increase......_.. 3 2 Rt BALA A ot 
PS 2 fT eS So eee 
an tion...........-.----- h 62 27 15 _ 2 Seen te 1 
Recognition............... Jest 15 8 2 6 Lisssciiied l 
Recognition and wages.._............- ll 4 3 Yee Se 
Recognition and hours............... es ere | ee oper Serre 
Recognition, wages, and hours. -.__-. 11 6 3 a eee 
es 15 6 5 S ti aaalnadaccane 
Diserimination in employment and A . . ; 

RRR acces gees 24 li 4 5 Pew ae i 
TERR A EDR 2 PR Eel aie EF ny 
iE 2)... os ccnsnnonnes RE eT . aa 
lilt a es 20 ) 4 © Tecesndiginie 1 

62328—36——_8 
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The Goodyear Tire €* Rubber Co. Strike 


HE far-reaching results of such a strike as that at the Goodyg, 
Tire & Rubber Co. which terminated on March 21, 1936, cany 
be foreseen immediately. The circumstances in which the strike y, 














THE 
ving 


5 WO 
carried on and the method used are probably as significant as {jmbly 
immediate terms of settlement. Practically no violence took plufiparl 
during the 5 weeks in which the factory, employing 14,000 workenii ha 
was completely closed. Among the terms of settlement is the pple em 
vision that hours in the tire and tube department shall not be increagefllhe 5- 
beyond the maximum of 36 hours a week except by a vote of three J 


employees. the 

The strike was the culmination of more than a year’s unrest ayAirsor 
union organization activities in the Akron rubber industry. Membealif The 
ship in rubber workers’ unions ' throughout the industry had beg 
increasing for more than 2 years. In January 1934 one of the loc 
unions filed a complaint with the National Labor Relations Boar 












owe 
axin 
anu 


charging the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. with having unlawfulliiqditi 
interfered with the self-organization of its employees, in violation dlls t 
section 7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act. The Boanfiiihe C 
ordered an election to determine which agency, the rubber workeii its 
union or the employees’ conference plan, the employees desired afiepar 


their collective-bargaining agency.?, The company immediately tof Du 
the matter to court. Rubber workers who favored trade-unionisifites 
prepared for a city-wide strike of all rubber workers. ent: 
ubt 
)-he 
sul 
llin 
y tl 
t ¢ 
Asse 
) de 
t 




















April 1935 Agreement 


Tue strike was averted when representatives of the three big tir 
companies,® the rubber unions, and the president of the America 
Federation of Labor signed an agreement, after a 3 days’ conferenc 
with the Secretary of Labor in Washington, which provided in part 


That the management would meet with the employees and with the chose 
representatives of any group of employees for the purpose of adjusting grievance 
and negotiating hours, wages, and conditions of employment; 

Pending final decisions in the cases before the courts, there should be no strikes 
lockouts, or discrimination. However, if grievances were not settled satis 
factorily they should be referred to a fact finding board of three members 4)- 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor, Failure of either party to follow the recon: 
mendations of the board released the other party from the promise not to calli 
strike or lockout. 


The 





1 These were ‘‘ Federal’ rubber unions, directly affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. A‘! 
convention held in Akron, in September 1935, of representatives of all the 69 Federal rubber unions in tt 
country, the United Rubber Workers of America was established and granted a charter by the executi't 
council of the American Federation of Labor. 

2 United States, National Labor Relations Board, Decisions, vol. II, p. 291. 

3 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Pre-Strike Events 4 







































Od veg Tan Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is the largest concern in Akron, 


Cann ying 26 percent of the total tire-production capacity of the industry. 
ke yale workers have been organized into the Goodyear Industrial As- 
as thmmbly since 1919.° 

: plig# Karly in the depression (October 1930) the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
orkeri/, had adopted the 5-day week and 6-hour day as a means of spread- 
\¢ prome employment and had proclaimed that it had “pioneered the idea of 


TRASY 


of th 


e 5-day week and 6-hour day * * * and was one of the first 
ge American manufacturing concerns to subscribe whole-heartedly 
the spirit of the N. I. R. A. by increasing wages and adding to its 
rsonnel.”” © 

The code for the rubber-tire industry (effective Dec. 25, 1933) 
lowed for a 36-hour week, averaged over one calendar year, with a 
aximum of 8 hours in 24, and 42 hours in one week. The rubber 
anufacturing code provided for a workweek of 40 hours, with an 
iditional allowance of 80 hours per year. In no week, however, 
as the time to exceed 48 hours. When the code became effective, 
e Goodyear Co. changed to the 8-hour shift in the production 
its mechanical goods but maintained the 6-hour shift in its tire 
partments. 

During the summer of 1935 the question of adjustments in piece 
tes and the lengthening of hours in the tire-production depart- 
ents was raised. In August the Goodyear local of the United 
ubber Workers of America asked the management to adopt the 
)-hour week and 6-hour day for all departments, but obtained no 
sults. On October 1, the industrial assembly passed a ‘“‘joint bill’’ 
lling for the 6-hour day throughout the factory. This was vetoed 
y the management and about this time several departments were 
t on the 8-hour day. At its next meeting the industrial assembly 
ussed another joint bill calling for a secret vote by all the employees 
) decide whether they preferred a 6- or 8-hour day. This was vetoed 
the manager. By a two-thirds vote the assembly overrode the 
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‘i Data in this section are from the report of the Fact Finding Board, appointed by the Secretary of Labor, 
satis 


mitted Dec. 16, 1935. 

The plan for the Goodyear Industrial Assembly was ratified by Goodyear employees in 1919 by a very 

ge vote. The plan provided for a house of representatives and a senate, modeled after the Federal Gov- 

iment. The assembly is composed of 40 representatives and 20 senators. All employees on the Goodyear 

tory pay roll the day preceding any election are eligible to vote. For the purpose of voting, the factory 

divided into 10 separate districts. There are two senators elected in each district and one representative 

oy mes of the four precincts. The assemblymen are paid by the company for the time devoted to assembly 
~~ ies. 

a ne Subject only to the right of the company’s board of directors to veto or annul, the industrial assembly 

ay legislate on all matters pertaining to working conditions. Every bill must pass both the house and the 

hate and must then be referred to the manager. If vetoed by the manager, a bill can be referred back to 

tassembly. With a two-thirds vote of both houses, the matter may be presented to the board of directors, 

hich has final decision. 

As an evidence of the interest shown by the employees in the assembly elections, the company states that 

percent of the factory employees voted in the 1932 elections, and 90 percent in 1933. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The Company and The Man, Akron, 1934. 
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manager’s veto and appealed to the board of directors, which fm 0n | 
tained the manager’s veto. y-off 
On October 25, the company formally announced its changed polie ater 
to a flexible working schedule of 6 to 8 hours a day, and 24 to q@bit-d 
hours a week, depending upon production needs, promising to maim The 
every effort to maintain an average of 36 hours’ work per week for ;,qmrotes 
entire year. At the same time, the company stated its intention gammoing 
reducing average rates from about 95 cents per hour to about 92 ceymhe 
per hour. pent 
The United Rubber Workers and the local lodge of the Internation,fiiiMeque' 
Association of Machinists considered such a change in policy, witho,mon © 
negotiations or vote by the employees, to be in violation of the agregim Tht 
ment signed in Washington the preceding April. They, thereupojjiiitver, 

















petitioned the Secretary of Labor to appoint a fact-finding board, ame 
provided in the agreement. The Secretary complied with this requesfmy T 
with the consent of the company. lant 


Th 
da 


This board held hearings in Akron and conferred with the manag 
ment and representatives of all the employees’ organization 
concerned. 

Its report, submitted December 16, 1935, stated among othe 
things: 
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That the board found no justification for the proposed lengthening of hours: 

That such a lengthening of hours would result in a material reduction in the num 
ber of workers unless the demand for tires greatly exceeded present estimates; 

That there appeared to be no justification for extensive reductions in rates 
particularly in view of improvement in business in general and advance in cost 0! 
living; 

That in the present controversy involving hours, wages, and lay-offs, Goodyear 
management did not fairly enter into negotiations with employees or with au 
of their representatives, but merely gave notice concerning a change in polic) 
and that this was in violation of section 1 of the agreement of April 13, 1935; 

That the Goodyear management in dealing with representatives of employees 
discriminated between American Federation of Labor unions and ‘the Goodyes 
Industrial Assembly in references to notices, in freedom of contact with employes, 
in allowances for time spent on committee work, and in failure to give frank recog: 
nition to representatives of the unions as “chosen representatives of any group 
of employees”, as provided in the agreement. 


















The Strike 


Earty in February the large rubber companies in Akron exper 
enced a series of “sit-down” strikes (i. e., strikes in which the worke 
in a section or department sit down at their places, refusing to wort 
until the grievance is settled). Several of these strikes seem to hav 
brought concessions from the managements; the first, by a group 0 
pit workers at the Goodyear Co. in protest against a wage reductiol, 
brought no results. 
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Qn February 14, 70 Goodyear men in the tire division were given 
,-off notices, the company’s reason being decreased production, 
ater the same day 137 men were dismissed when they engaged in a 
it-down” strike in protest against the lay-off. 

The rubber workers’ local immediately called mass meetings in 
rotest against what they interpreted to be the company’s plan of 
ing on the 8-hour day and laying off large numbers of employees. 
he assembly also met and appointed a committee to ask the manage- 
nent to have the men rehired. The company granted the assembly’s 
quest to rehire the 137 men and to reconsider the indefinite suspen- 
on of the 70 men which precipitated the trouble. 

This action by the company did not eliminate the difficulties, how- 
er, and on Tuesday (Feb. 18), when the morning shift of workers 
ame on, a picket line kept most of them from entering plants 2 and 3. 
by Thursday massed picketing forced the closing of all the Goodyear 
lants and offices, the complete shut-down affecting 14,000 employees. 
The company sought an injunction to break up the mass picketing, 
nd asked the city and county authorities to have State troops called 
The Governor refused to send in the State militia as long as no 
iolence had occurred. The court granted the injunction, however, 
miting the number of pickets to 10 at each of the entrances. The 
heriff read the injunction order to the assembled pickets but delayed 
3 enforcement, indicating that his 20 deputies could not oppose 
housands. 
‘rate’ By this time the spontaneous “outlaw” strike had gained the 
“oS “Mttention of the general labor movement. The United Rubber 
corlveaall orkers of America gave official sanction to the strike. The Amer- 
th anqgmcan Federation of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
ation’ sent representatives and funds. 

The strikers enlarged their demands to include union recognition 
s well as the 6-hour day. On March 1, the Central Labor Union 
ppointed a committee with full power to call a general strike in 
Akron, if necessary to defend the Goodyear strikers. The same day 
he strikers rejected a proposal, offered by Federal conciliators and 
ecommended by the union officials, that they return to work and 
lave matters in dispute arbitrated. The union also refused an offer 
by the company to participate in a conference, to discuss wages, 
ours, and seniority, made up of equal representation by the company, 
he assembly, and the union. Its counter-proposal, rejected by the 
ompany, was a committee of equal representation from the company 
nd the union, with the company privileged “to pick two of their 
epresentatives from the assembly”’, to discuss wages, hours, seniority, 
nd working conditions. 


'A committee within the American Federation of Labor, organized in November 1935 by officers of seven 
nternational unions and led by John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of America. 
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Several days later the company manager promised leaders of hw 
assembly that the 36-hour maximum week would be the company the 
policy and that members of the “flying squadron’ * would be 4, List 
prived of their 2-year seniority preference. With these promis, at 
those who were not members of the union became more actiyo: the 
getting the plant reopened, appealing personally to the city y ble fe 
county officials and the Governor to provide militia for the remoy, 
of pickets. Police attempted to remove the picket “camps’’® }, 
were repulsed. Later the pickets voluntarily removed the camps 

On March 16, following a series of conferences between union gy 
company representatives, the union membership by secret yj 
rejected another proposal because of its alleged vagueness wij 
respect to negotiations through union officials and because the ho, 
provision applied only to the tire division and left the way open { 
increasing hours. The union demanded, in addition to clarificatiy 
of the negotiating clause, a flat 6-hour day, restoration of wage cud wor 
and termination of financial assistance to the Goodyear Industry; 
Assembly. 

The company considered this to be a flat rejection and withdre 
its offer to take back all employees. Sentiment throughout the cit 
became more intense, and for a few days it looked as though ther 
might be bloodshed in a dispute which, for 4 weeks, had been virtual 
free from violence. Federal conciliators renewed their efforts for: 
peaceful settlement. 

On March 21, another proposal was voted upon favorably at : 
mass meeting of union members. The agreement which ended tl 
5-week strike included the following points: 

All employees enrolled as of February 12 to be returned to thei 
jobs without discrimination; 

The management will meet and deal with its employees individuall 
or through duly chosen representatives for purposes of negotiation 0 
all questions in which there is mutual interest; 

Notice will be given to representatives of employees affected ¢ 
changes in wage rates before they are posted or put into force; 

The company will observe in the tire and tube division a 36-hou! 
week and 6-hour daily shifts. Before any change is made in worku 
hours, either daily or weekly, below 30 hours or above 36 hours pe 
week, it will be arranged for by a vote of employees in the department 
affected; 

In all other departments the hours shall not exceed 40 nor be les 
than 30 per week unless arranged by vote of employees affected ; 


onc 













ot | 





8 A crew of specially trained, all-round workers who are changed from one operation to another, w hene' 
needed, thus facilitating an even flow of production. 

* Shanties or tents set up on the sidewalks at each factory entrance. Many of them were named sl 
numbered, and received regular mail delivery service, 
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A week of 24 hours shall be worked temporarily in all departments 
the entire factory without a vote in order to avoid lay-offs; 

Lists of contemplated lay-offs will be made ia duplicate by depart- 
ent foremen, one copy being retained by them and the other kept 
the office of the plant labor department. Both lists will be avail- 
je for inspection by representatives of the employees affected. 





0-0 


ynciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
March 1936 


URING March 1936, the Secretary of Labor, through the Con- 

ciliation Service, exercised her good offices in connection with 
5 disputes, which affected a known total of 44,479 employees. Of 
hese disputes, 47 were adjusted, 8 were referred to other agencies, 
were settled by the parties at interest, 3 could not be adjusted, and 
4 were still pending. The table following shows the name and 
cation of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
he nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout, or controversy 
ot having reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade 
mcerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of 
ttlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 
orkers directly and indirectly involved, 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 1299 
Review of Strikes! in 1935 


HERE were 2,014 strikes in the United States in 1935—the 
largest number in any year since 1921. The number of workers 

volved in the 1935 strikes (1,117,213), however, was almost 350,000 
; than in 1934, and the number of man-days idle due to strikes in 
35 (15,456,337) was 4 million less. 

This article presents an analysis of strikes in 1935, showing classi- 
ations by months, industries, States, cities, number of workers 
-olved, major issues involved, duration, methods of negotiating 
tlements, results, and types of labor organizations involved. 
Comparative figures for the year 1934 were published in the 
onthly Labor Review for January 1936. Figures for the years 
ior to 1934 are not at present available in a form corresponding 
th these classifications. The Bureau is now revising its statistics 
) strikes occurring since 1927 so that comparable data can be 
own for each classification. (The data on hand are insufficient to 
tempt such revision for years preceding 1927.) 

At the present time the Bureau obtains notices of strikes from 
() daily newspapers, labor papers, and trade journals. Question- 
sires are then sent out to the parties involved in the dispute to 
bhtain detailed and first-hand information. Data are also obtained 
m Federal and State labor boards and conciliation services. 
Verified information was not obtained on 44 cases where notices 
strikes appeared in the public press, and these cases are not in- 
uded in this report. Some of them were undoubtedly only threat- 
ned strikes which did not materialize, and the remainder were 
robably small strikes of little significance. With the exception of 
hese, it is believed that the following tables include all the strikes 
curring in the United States during 1935 which lasted as long as 
day, and in which six or more workers were involved. 


Monthly Trend 


STRIKES in 1935 followed the usual seasonal trend, showing an 
icreasing number in the spring and summer months, with a peak 
vure of 239 in August, and then a decline with the advent of cold 
eather, 

Comparable figures on strikes in 1934 and 1935 by months are 
hown in table 1. In 1934 the month with the largest number of 
rikes was May (226); in 1935 it was August (239). The month 
ith the fewest strikes in 1934 was February (94), and in 1935 it 


fas December (90). 


' The term “‘strike’’ is here used in the generic sense to include all stoppages of work due to labor disputes, 
bether initiated by the employers (lockouts) or by the workers. 
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In September of each year an unusually large number of employe 
were involved in strikes. This was due to the general textile si 
in September 1934 and the short but widespread bituminous-g, 
strike in September 1935. 
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Table 1.—Strikes in 1934 and 1935, by Months jnaus 

— ner nr — an — n ant 
T _— . ‘ ner} 

Number of strikes— Number of workers involved in | ast 

strikes— : 

Bolts, 

Man-days idie Cast- 

I during month Cutle 

Month Beginning yo ™ Beginning in In progress dur- ae 

in month month month ing month Plum 

" a Stean 

| 7 Stove 

1934 | 1935 | 1934 | 1935 1934 | 1935 1934 1935 1934 1938 Str 

ook 

» te Z se Seba - (ha 

een ted 1,856 |2,014 |_____- _...--|1, 466, 695 h, 117, 213 EES trad cca 19, 591, 949 |15, 454.39 } 
January _______- 98 | 140] 132] 213] 81,650 | 81,194 | 106,734 | 92,630 | 822,400) 7» hin 
February______- 94 | 149] 143 | 232| 89,562 | 64,238 | 160,713 | 96,533 | 867,912 jc gam ABT 
March.._______- 161 | 175 | 222] 277) 91,559] 53,089 | 128.886 | 98.457 | 1,237,055 | 9 Elec 
April. .........- 210 | 180 | 283 | 204 | 185,282] 67,857 | 229, 552 | 124,174 | 2,333, 230 1, 7, FOU 
SE cinncdhaaine | 226] 174] 329] 307] 145,830 | 102,491 | 234,364 | 151,163 | 1,956,868 1 #97 q wer 
ARIE. | 165 | 189] 276 | 319 | 56,244 | 48,917 | 119,509 | 129,784 | 1,565,601 1 31\'n won 
i es | 151 | 184] 277] 317] 180,268 70,046 | 250,328 | 141,829 | 2,221,663 1 27>y 4. 
August_........| 183 | 239| 297] 377| 980,071 74,313 | 162,980 | 150,835 | 2,188,239 | 1. jy); Oth 
September......| 150 | 162 | 259] 311 | 423,915 | 453,820 | 480,318 | 514,427 | 4,136,108 | 3.07 nsp 
October. .._..-- | 187} 190] 297} 332 | 69,441 | 48,223 | 104,207 | 133,742 | 909,459 1 Sey Airc 
November... 130 | 142 | 220 | 274 | 37,869 | 38,279 | 94,494 | 100,732 | 969,061 | 1,003, me AU 
December __-___- 101 90 201 210 25, 004 14, 746 73, 279 | 61, 782 384, 353 660, 9 Shi 














Oth 
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‘Industries Affected 


APPROXIMATELY 25 percent (497) of the strikes in 1935 were in tly 
textile industries, about two-fifths of these being in the fabrics i. 
dustries and three-fifths in the clothing industries. The next highes 
industry group in number of strikes was the transportation and con. 
munication industries, which had 198. Building and constructio: 
industries experienced 139 strikes, trade 138, the lumber industries 
135, and the food industries 103. 

There were more workers involved and more man-days of idlenes 
because of strikes in the mining industries than in any other group. 
This was due to the general strike of bituminous-coal miners in Sep- 
tember 1935. 

The “interindustry” strike listed in table 2 was a 1-day strike 0 
organized workers in stove plants, shoe plants, and clothing factoriefi} * 
at Belleville, Ill., protesting the hiring of nonunion men by the Ill 
nois Power & Light Co. to fill the places of strikers. The generil 
strike listed was the 2-day general strike at Terre Haute, Ind., i 
July in sympathy with striking workers of the Columbian Enamelin 
& Stamping Co. 
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Table 2.—Strikes in 1935, by Industry 
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Number of 


















































em Number of | Man-days 
Industry strikes be- | “workers | idle during 
Oca i | involved 1935 
inaustries....-..--..--.. ESTE GT Be ALT See ee 2,014 | 1,117,213 | 15, 456, 337 
= n and steel and their products, not including ma- 
ninery - ------- TS Soe LRN 67 16, 592 314, 597 
Blast furnaces, ‘steel ‘works, and rolling “mills. aiid ake becniuleded. badd 9 5, 023 36, 792 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets... ........................ eweuee 3 1,314 68, 458 
LVS idl Cast-iron pipe and fittings. ---_-........-..--.----..--.-------- 5 954 22, 721 
Boneh Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery), and edge tools 5 1, 004 12, 773 
ia Perens Ee Oe GUD. 5 5 5 oSccveneede chibakebieddcbens scsdadcs 2 647 18, 776 
Hat d WEE Oiccn enn 3 = <2 0-0 o-oo non nnd ons eee c en ene 22+ --2--- 1 120 1, 020 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures. ....................--...-. art F 5 276 3, 363 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings. ____ 3 618 2, 866 
wes CE: | ewe ie bh btlds-« di sank bbe bbhidae dcdacceabbdekiios 14 3, 005 61, 888 
19 Structural and ornamental metal work.__._._.................. 3 509 17, 500 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) 
es ae Ren cticem snaps nae ddan otmbadeieasedsed 1 66 1, 054 
15.45 eb icadidphhnotd>aeuhn todubtdadeiiem dickel doakadek 3 229 1,810 
Oy 2, OA SE Ee ee eee eee ee 13 2, 827 65, 576 
y hinery, not including transportation equipment______- 50 16, 159 375, 744 
md Agricultural implements. - __- MPG heen. Dan he afer feet SEN, aE 4 3, 302 143, 274 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies De Bel edt abe = GA ll 3, 782 82, 978 
Foundry and mac hine- -shop peers ib acawmadee omamepaie nal 21 2, 323 18, 051 
en ee ie. Sirs s 4, 207 72, 994 
Textile machinery and iota bManbndcatin oni oulinen eanignnna tes 1 62 930 
Typewriters and parts. - dp beecaad pedis cal cede dbl dascnkinkde ene) pee 2, 600 
GtRST.. .<.cane sd neietiisahacnaniaine atigeearcntathes toe oh etearmseeaaen ane 5 2, 483 54, 917 
nsportation equipment____- side coh achvnnnkoshendnaeek Be yo 42 38, 216 642, 700 
in cwrdhtthnatwtie dhoawete snadueeees pi heen pero mp Saetey l 1, 700 6, 
Automobiles, bodies and Ey aubdcethtnnkd Sando dog 52 bake lobed 34 31, 642 335, 794 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad............................... 1 150 750 
Shipbuilding ih shit addddind «dikbodebtad ta sak bduciushwewswos 4 4, 099 295, 906 
— he al) inn awn eaeieactnodiiimmsianecen 2 625 3, 450 
onferrous metals and their products._..............--______- 44 7, 486 187, 159 
\luminum manufactures. Pde ges oN aR “ates cited Thigh 3 232 7. 099 
Brass, bronze, and copper products... Silesia benddativlitien alpiet ihetshy ~ 729 18, 214 
EE ad cancincntmacendesenanuaesednstommanieen 5 2, 431 40, 926 
ke ndiabaoonsdommbouwe 6 397 1, 519 
in the Coo eae 1 | 28 5, 396 
| Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc._._..____________. 6 1,179 20, 888 
i es j Stamped and enameled ware_..............................___- i) 2, 124 87,777 
S IMS Other. - Fd tle? ESA 8 SEE 6 366 5, 320 
ighest mber and allied products_----- == 135 62, 707 1, 818, 012 
Hilts ad te ao a nn, Sl, ani ee oe nee oe a 64 14, 229 214, 049 
con pS EEE eee 15 3, 928 60, 510 
Is Sawmills and logging camps-- vs DR (SS plaiting aah peat 39 42, 689 1, 515, 730 
ction Other- --se<<- ececccoceseoseocececsecsecs 17 1, 861 27, 723 
one, lay, and glass products. yr Si abe? Bo ne Se GE 35 11, 833 346, 940 
istries gS EE ee eee ee ae 14 3, 691 187, 927 
. ' Git... eas. Pel = penn con ert tien Mcp 7 5, 400 58, 753 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products i lhe ik lide fh lsdhne cee 2 255 2, 890 
Pottery. EE Rn Le: comet Klpeiiamenlipetio: 7 2, 149 94, 541 
leness itis hei hone+cobtpencesectibdenea«tiaetiiiin ose 5 338 2, 829 
" oo and their products.__._._.-_._--......------- 497 200, 636 3, 634, 988 
Tr abrics: 
OUP. CEES Capel ae Speed a eae 4 3, 956 23, 316 
| Sep: i ee 44 25, 105 946, 190 
| Cotton small wares_.._____ shcite ciniadalliciliniles dies dilie diililhn Tsosads-o 0 eens ailioninameaaiade PR tp. 4, 950 
Dyeing and finishing textiles..................----........ 15 2, 664 31, 780 
i nse de sans 97 29, 416 549, 193 
ke of Woolen and worsted goods. ..................-.-..2---.-_-- 30 11, 446 222, 969 
ott i nssliawecinestvenecconhinabpoomantiadiiedennnes 12 2, 593 37, 319 
tories Wearing apparel: 
7 NG cds ccoceodhasnanciheccanitintstindaonmes 59 14, 127 114, 124 
» [Ih TT: cnccorpscpennicnechbenoceedginncipanmiens 81 68, 232 944, 079 
Corsets and allied garments. _..........................__. 1 271 1, 355 
neral iO n1dccundinnnmnongeiapsoneauhsiishuncensis 9 1, 407 14, 344 
k Hats, caps, and millinery... ......................--...-..- 21 3, 651 87, 664 
1. i EE itcsnnsccodnennasathiienaenpaditiindoosens 39 22, 562 256, 008 
4 A NTA LAR i A Ee Pa Ae 31 6, 635 271, 145 
eling ccc lh demtecnnchinnnsind a hnapedh dilindiamennes 20 1, 254 20, 227 
. tt AE, EB A RES + he Sp alia 34 7,317 110, 325 
ther and its manufactures....................._..._-..___- 78 16, 307 258, 929 
«1, Sha. dceunsieheapenphinseenelietiiiiinkmeoses 57 11, 099 174, 369 
DT dtnnc) ER doncrapsaeosscabtieescnniinliiindacenal 7 2, 571 13, 151 
Other leather goods... _.. REG OEE  athtdony > —~ % lena 14 2, 637 71, 409 
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Table 2.—Strikes in 1935, by Industry—Continued 











Number of 
: Number of | 
Industry — =| workers | 
8 1936 involved 
Food and kindred products..........- === 103 26, 683 | 
Raa ee . alias 38 12, 998 
ee kn ine nenarasecesaseseneces 7 448 | 
Canning and preserving--.-..................-- — 14 1, 373 
SE iannatehaocsesacecsbecsesecccscccoee ce csses 9 2, O88 | 
St waibeiennes 3 7 739 | 
Ice cream. .....---.- ab inen uns diaeemerataiinditaas 1 22 
Slaughtering and meat ‘packing.____- i rledinidactare se tnantaattadot 15 4, 564 | 
eS ae ae . sie 1 48 | 
ante ele wd micaeoebigbadehsenacacg am 2 3, 000 
LS Bo OS Re eee ae es 9 1, 403 
Tobacco manufactures._..._.._____- 5 902 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff_____- ] 325 
ES Bete a GEE 86 ga rae a GER 20a ere 4 ~ 577 
Paper and printing.__..._________- A 52 5, 025 
0 eee 2 Se 7 1, 221 
Peer Ste ee... ..cuns~....004- 8 2, 373 | 
Printing and publishing: 
ged «ol oor. 9 406 
Newspapers and periodicals_--_-_..........-.___-------- 19 608 
ei EL Ae = z 9 417 
Chemicals and allied products. Cae Re? ai Gaull 8 832 
ts ctdlinbeb eben couse sundbecraatmienisnscdimndiaccude 2 634 | 
FR Re OE oa Be Re es ae ee 1 16 
rn Th. | ig dled. onaditnebehannvcee acne 7 3 90 
Rubber products___________- Bedstead ee 7 1, 308 | 
SS ES LTTE RRR NS SUE 2 210 
ED a Se OE CAE RE) DE AEE 1 190 
SE SR RS ae oes eee eee 4 908 
Miscellaneous manufacturing._.______ AFA SARIS SS 67 9, 249 
Electric light, power, an and manufactured gas__.._.._.___.._______- 10 2, 287 
ls <Lieteekanccadusnocssneees ma 2 124 | 
LS 2, A en ss oe eebnes 20 1, 620 | 
Se TIE Ox. ne a EE Oe 35 5, 218 
Extraction of minerals____. a AN ae re 90 479, 514 | 
Coal mining, anthracite__- STR Reees 33 50, 191 | 
ON EEFTE CE. SFE x et OER PEE EE PE ae 42 420, 574 | 
Baetaieerous mmime...................-...: ae eee nee ween, 5 6, 660 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining... _____- este Kee 6 1, 809 | 
Crude-petroleum producing__.............._-- Peart ect 4 280 
Transportation and communication.___._._.._____. 198 64, 225 
le unclocuscascescupess 122 29, 490 
RE ERIS I peg ee ae ara ee ee 64 33, 850 
a ne oes adeieme 4 611 
OE EE eee ae S22 ey pone aay eS eee Fe 1 28 
i Bt LAS SEL SELS SES LOLS LATEST TIM 3 39 
{ot SORIA «wa onn- 3 ------ Me) ne a a ee gee 1 69 
Radio broadcasting and eens. a a 3 138 
, RIPE. PE ee CR RST Pa RE ea 138 15, 677 
SRE NE. LN. PERI LILES SE A AAR 23 2,979 
EE A ae ee aS Stee eee ee 115 12, 698 
Domestic and personal service ___..___.....___-_-_____---_-----. 93 29, 065 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses_-.-_.......-_------- 47 1, 954 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors. -_._..----- 5 1, 400 
Jee Soro g anaes. atiapennr yd teense ean a Te SECS Ey 16 3, 330 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing.....................-.------.--- 13 12, 453 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached to 
ERG ERT LS ELTA A Reet Soe Ae 5 8, 413 
Ele Bo OEE ee ky t mates 7: 1, 515 
Professional service.....................-.---.-----------.-.-..--- 23 1, 922 
Recreation and amusement - _..-..----.- mS) Sees evey weyee Te 18 1, 660 
SE ae tS SST Ae Siiaclicecsgiewd 3 156 
Semiprofessional, attendants, and helpers_-...._..___.--------- 2 106 
Building and construction_..._.........._..______ et eee 139 17, 815 
ROT, WU o Whi cn dain’ ahh bdsaidebeendeceuneebs oc 76 10, 576 
“a ke construction (bridges, docks, etc., and P. W. A. build- ra all 
pee spa ganncwen pit tbcddiciidcgudbcisicaseds 29 24, 211 
(SE ESE Be SEER See Bis Petia hn Pe Sis S6G Sse 14 10, 424 
ath otnncnesevepiwidude dias cedindubcba stances 10 9, 323 
ES a Pe ee 5 4, 464 
Relief work and W.P.A 95 41, 153 
Other nonmanufacturing industries.___._____________-_-_-.-. 17 £96 
Interindustry -_..........--..-----..----- pe eEinh se ceSSbheeeSbewss 1 3, 000 
eR en edie. nena ne ad alas ba auip marae aaeeieie 1 26, 000 











al AN-day, I AC! 
1 e duris in 
1935 395 ’ 
ce 
42, ore s 
24 : 
m3 th 1 





202, 38 


= Se se: Se 


















219, 12 
a 
175 dy 
21, i‘ 
32, 9 
10, & 
59, Mf 
116, 8 


37,2 
24, 1a 
15, 6% 

7,38 
5,4 
181, 68 

78, Hl 


102, 691 
474,98 

91, 4 
334, 874 
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States Affected 

























gacn of seven States experienced more than 100 strikes during 
35; in fact, more than half of the total number of strikes in the 
ited States were in these seven States. New York, with 349, had 
pre strikes during the year than any other State. Next in order 
3 Pennsylvania with 320, followed by Ohio with 173, California 
th 137, New Jersey with 123, Massachusetts with 110, and Illinois 
th 106. There were more workers involved and more man-days 
idleness because of strikes in Pennsylvania than in any other State. 
Of the 25 strikes (shown in table 3) which extended into two or 
re States, with the number of workers involved in each State 
nknown, 16 were small and would affect very little the figures for 
ny State. None of them involved more than 500 workers and nearly 
‘of them extended into States with a large number of strikes. The 
her 9 strikes included 13,650 of the 16,282 workers in this group of 
sstrikes. Of these nine, three were maritime strikes affecting Cali- 
mia, Oregon, and Washington; one was a strike of cotton pickers 
the South, centering in Arkansas; two were strikes of truck drivers 
New York and neighboring States; one was a strike in the neckwear- 
anufacturing industry in New York and New Jersey; one a strike 
ribbon mills in New Jersey and Pennsylvania; and the other a 
ike in the wallpaper-manufacturing industry in Illinois, Indiana, 
nd Pennsylvania. 

Table 3.—Strikes in 1935, by States 





























. Man-days idle 
Number Workers involved during 1935 
of strikes 
7 nea perent | 4 Peron 
n ercen verage r ercen 
Number of total |per strike Number of total 
| EE 22,014 | 1,117,213 100. 0 555 | 15, 456, 337 100. 0 
59 38, 275 3.4 649 | 1, 124, 392 7.3 
2 260 (‘) 130 6, 650 (1) 
a inal 7 6, 371 .6 910 49, 168 y 
PRES epee 137 29, 487 2.6 215 479, 677 3.1 
a | 5 8, 170 + 1, 634 56, 764 .4 
al 44 12, 656 11 288 194, 291 1.3 
SR 2 345 (1) 173 1, 965 (1) 
trict of Columbia............... | 13 4, 401 4 339 10, 521 2 
rt 0} RRR 9 7, 046 .6 783 290, 070 1.9 
it — Se yeaa 16 6, 692 .6 418 182, 236 1.2 
rf =—«_ ss Se EAT 5 1, 623 1 325 6, 373 (1) 
{ =< STS EE 106 73, 538 6.6 834, 043 5.4 
5, Ald on a4 41 46, 448 4.2 1, 133 350, 207 2.3 
181, 68 TS) Rt iv" 13 11, 129 1.0 856 79, 796 5 
78, Hl RE -| 7 4, 854 .4 693 39, 507 3 
SEL, .cduisceddcbb- nice 13 14, 894 1.3 1, 146 403, 116 2.6 
102, CR oe 12 5, 355 5 138, 251 9 
474, Wane... eee 7 2, 299 2 328 25, 717 3 
01, TE asisscacncacaccesccnces 9, 456 8 350 49, 694 3 
334, SH assachusetts................... 110 26, 321 2.4 239 605, 188 3.9 
48,0 tes cca oad: cael 55 17, 226 1.5 313 187, 325 1.2 
402,34 ; 35 6, 028 5 172 177, 135 11 
8, 38 > 3, 601 a 450 62, 378 .4 
3,004 ok iJ 40 45 16, 438 1.5 365 230, 291 15 
68, CR 7 2, 130 2 304 26, 892 2 
= _ ~ SSES eer 2 282 (1) 141 2, 613 () 
cn cnnmet 2 1, 287 - 12, 888 1 














' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
62328—36—_—9 
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Table 3.—Strikes in 1935, by States—Continued 
Workers involved Man-days idle » the | 
Number during 1935 17 | 
of strikes . 
State beginning ‘ p — . 
in 1935 r ercent verage r , Pasesi 
Number | of total |per strike | Number of tom 
De, 2 cncnccccccoeccoussd 8 1, 547 0.1 193 30, 844 
pe ee 123 47, 233 4.2 384 1, 090, 083 
AS «ccc cccccccccececces 3 2, 504 ‘a 835 16, 902 
I 349 140, 299 12. 6 402 1, 498, 133 
Deusen Smee... . «....5..2...-.-22e 16 5, 215 5 326 46, 893 
pS ET ne ee 3 1, 622 | 541 7,861 | 
ee eS. cs ceksonckbncnssceda 173 88, 620 7.9 512 1, 301, 504 
Ee ee 15 5, 638 5 376 121, 451 
RM See oD od decontaeeeks 21 13, 829 1,2 659 539, 201 
EE et ee a 320 245, 189 21.9 766 | 2,326,961 
| A” DE ee es RCE 21 3, 512 .3 167 79, 622 
EN SE COE PES 11 5, 050 .5 459 183, 760 
8S ESTES ee ee ae 3 2, 522 a 841 25, 777 
‘Tennessee... -_..- aati Ml is nities 7 4, 145 -4 154 125, 815 
pO ESS LE eee ee. 24 7, 615 Ye 317 156, 408 
(RE eee See eee 3 2, 828 3 943 13, 692 
WN aie Oak 26 os osc ondéacnseneds 6 1, 960 oy 327 32, 809 
pS eee eee ee 12 12, 765 L1 1, 064 85, 342 
Washington.-_-.-.. LR Mh RAR SA 61 33, 830 3.0 555 | 1,043, 066 
Ee ee . Cae 17 104, 431 9.3 6, 143 570, 426 
SESS SSDS SS Oe | 46 10, 275 .9 266, 703 
, AR Ge 2 3, 690 3 1, 845 18, 420 
Extended across State lines (unable 
to determine number of workers in 
8 SE SER ee eae 225 | 16, 282 1.5 651 247, 517 














2 The sum of this column is more than 2,014. This is due to the fact that 27 strikes which extended acrog 
State lines have been counted as separate strikes in each of the States affected, with the proper allocatig 
of number of workers involved and man-days idle. In 25 of the total number which extended across St, 
lines it was impossible to determine how many of the workers involved were employed in each of the variow 
States into which the strike extended. 

Cities Affected 


Figures are shown in table 4 on strikes in 1934 and 1935 fo 
each city which experienced as many as 10 strikes in either of thow 
years. New York, with 201 in 1934 and 257 in 1935, experience/ 
a much larger number of strikes in each of the 2 years than any othe 
city in the country. Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Chicago wer 
the next three cities in order of the number of strikes occurring i 
each of the 2 years. San Francisco had a large number of strike 
each year; Detroit had a large number in 1934, but showed a sz 
nificant decline in 1935, while Los Angeles experienced the opposite 
trend. 

Because of the difficulty of classifying strikes by cities or othe 
geographical areas, table 4 is presented in two sections. The fim 
section shows for each city the strikes which were confined to thai 
city. These figures do not tell the complete story for each city, 
however, because, in addition to strictly local strikes, most of the 
cities were affected by strikes which extended into two or mor 
cities. There is no way of knowing for most of these intercity 
disputes the number of workers and man-days of idleness whit 
should be allocated to each particular city. For this reason supple 
mentary figures are shown in the second part of table 4 indicatil 
the number and extent of intercity strikes in which the variot 
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jes were involved; these are in addition to the local strikes shown 
_ the first part of the table. New York, for example, was involved 
17 intercity strikes in 1935 in addition to the 257 strictly local 
‘kes. In these 17 intercity strikes, 43,447 workers were involved 
d 741,857 man-days of idleness resulted, but no accurate statement 
sn be made as to the number of these workers and man-days which 
hould be allocated to the city of New York. 


VS idle 
1935 


ee, 














Percent 
Of tot tal 


able 4.—Strikes in 1934 and 1935 in Cities Which Had 10 or More Strikes in 
Either Year 














































rt Number of 
if strikes begin- ee i wens Man — during 
City ning in 
1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 

os local strikes 
on re Sibenarnaeene 13 3 4,310 352 94, 683 20, 574 
(pte « a a aes 16 20 2,317 6, 231 16, 677 31, 821 
ene duiibeeu wee 14 8 8, 999 1, 401 227, 759 33, 668 
Dei ecahdusececcodoncscessse 16 16 4, 200 ‘ 58, 611 29, 127 
0. 2 eee nodintntiwcees 12 16 4, 366 2, 676 147, 808 40, 037 
Tih tn. naan qadienairet ecm ll x 2, 755 434 45, 221 16, 772 
hicago..-------------------- s 48 47 21, 310 17, 891 196, 930 440, 782 
CN i TS aa oolaienl 13 17 2, 382 . 57, 289 95, 834 
- SS Be OIE oO lr cate 67 66 30, 727 28, 490 428, 956 538, 022 
led across plumbus. wees eee ce cece ce eeeewe sees -eeccess 13 6 3, 391 1, 544 13, 757 46, 367 
allocatisinintisiine nn 2<<cccsconescsnencsccese 44 26 16, 954 6, 514 227, 542 113, 968 
ross Stats i abeth, N. SSeS eR ST 2 10 132 1, 748 1, 548 12, 344 
¢ Varionjmll River, Mass... 12 7 6, 385 632 45, 774 1, 844 
Ee coer awcrecassagece Pe Trea 4 10 308 431 3, 355 10, 600 
City, SS Ra eee es ee 12 10 1, 540 582 7, 377 8, 347 
> |) s6)hitot epee 18 42 4, 738 3, 790 60, 994 70, 938 
ES eee Saw Saas 42 21 13, 980 3, 952 307, 002 69, 587 
a as 12 16 19, 127 2, 706 258, 404 131, 320 
35 fi “a he oR 5 SUES oN 22 13 2, 399 4, 406 51, 205 134, 878 
0 l0NBMew Bedford............--_- ie. RE il 4 2, 191 545 10, 814 6, 061 
tho “ ) \ecel > oh aete sees eee 201 257 133, 465 102, 267 1, 628, 422 955, 210 
se i a, 5 AR > aS 7 18 1,541 | 16,661 26,815 | 282, 044 
lenced ed... we ncudhosed dumuee ; 68 74 36, 076 14, 873 498, 814 161, 656 
EE ae 18 17 2, 399 1, 246 40, 974 49, 279 
: other “SG Tes ane ete 16 10 2, 807 403 25, 207 7,970 
nn... ees aenee 14 7 2, 116 306 13, 096 2, 782 
wer tS Se ee ee Tero Sh 20 21 6, 184 2, 673 90, 691 64, 429 
n Francisco (bay area)............-- m8 42 60 97, 665 11, 549 328, 826 142, 291 
in iD _ GPSS RSS Ta ae 6 22 331 3, 340 1, 291 33, 918 
g lm ae 10 3 1, 625 233 25, 353 1, 785 
strikes _— — ra es tere 7 10 1, 082 27, 896 12, 055 135, 855 
en en. nen asoocabadueend 14 18 5, 147 8, 034 58, 545 125, 949 
a s] . 8 ES ESSE oe FSS 22 13 3,175 4, 401 60, 329 10, §21 
IgM orcester, Mass......................... 2 il 220 468 3, 968 3, 838 
posite aed ba pabdckdscdiedbeh« ll 5 1, 384 272 23, 013 8, 802 

Intercity strikes ' 
ne ee amenehecneent fees 5. SR  * * 
othe Sits. denconesnbntacddhna 2 5 550 1, 247 2, 840 19, 139 
I LTE A LETT (ee Sf RA i | i 

e first aD Rs cow sndanadsbboceated 1 3 675 759 15, 525 . 

dns cenncesmacnsenccee ston 3 1 2, 097 200 94, 419 3, 800 
) that MOU OO RD «2 2 2 2 no nw ww ne wn nn on lew nnn eee ) | eee eres  , Sess 3, 634 
NS EEC Re aaa 3 4 2,015 1, 600 96, 621 20, 941 
city ’ d... Seeeewescececceeee seca seseece 2 3 x 931 19, 976 
Ce msoadnns |} aor | Stare 8 iain, 
yf theme oh nnn 1 1 an 10, 164 176 





‘ Intercity strikes in which the listed cities were involved in addition to the strictly local strikes. It is 
more possible to determine how many of the total number of workers and man-days of idleness should be allo- 
. hag each particular city. The general textile strike of 1934 is not included in this table since it is im 
ercity ible t data on this strike by cities, and since such a small proportion of the total number of wor ers 

whid ra worked in any one of the cities listed. 


ipple 
cating 
Ari0Us 
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Table 4.—Strikes in 1934 and 1935 in Cities Which Had 10 or More Strix, te 5 
Either Year—Continued 





Number of 


: N sr of workers Man-days idje,, 
strikes begin- Number r an lays dle dy 
































tes ee involved 
City ning in 
| 
1934 1935 | 1934 1935 | 1934 
Intercity strikes—Continued 

ES eee oe “_ 1 3 2, 000 609 16, 00 
ne eee, oP pees Pee Benes ee 44, 00 
| SRR ee eS € | ss | Spee 
EE ee eee eee 3 7 14, 800 3, 038 870, 800 
EE RT aCe a 3 1 3, 765 13 129, 873 
ES Sa rea Eee. | Bee ee | ee 
ee ee 6 6 20, 347 6, 564 285, 739 
I Se 0 ee caw 6 17 43, 330 43, 447 1, 008, 710 
a a ee 1 2 25, 000 1,350 | * 675, 000 
eb eke hecdoocuescame 2 4 25, 080 23, 739 675, 960 
SE ee marr | Se SS | aoe 
ln. cistecenscedusitendesecns 4 12 14, 907 37, 159 873, 047 
ES SE eee 1 4 1, 700 656 11, 900 
San Francisco (bay area)_.........._._____. 3 12 14, 800 9, 544 870, 800 
SL. ea ee 5 i) 15, 077 38, 957 878, 911 
- os IS ES SR | eee nS a eee 
_ a ee ee 3 2 1, 742 594 39, 164 
SS SP i a ie yee 1, 880 
pS SR. Pe a |] Sees se gp ete ae 

RES ih a 5 4 3 28, 382 6, 285 267, 122 

Number of Workers 















THE average number of workers involved in the 2,014 strik 
which began in 1935 was 555. More than half of the strikes involy 
fewer than 100 workers each, but the average was raised consideral) 
by the few large strikes of the year. 

A distribution of the strikes in each industrial group according | 
the number of workers involved is shown in table 5. The 9 strik 
each of which involved 10,000 or more workers were: The 1-day stri 
of 20,000 truck drivers in New York City in January; the gene 
lumber strike in the Pacific Northwest which began in May; 
strikes in the clothing industries (shirt-manufacturing employees 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania in Januar 
cotton-garment workers in Chicago in February; and 2 strikes: 
dress-manufacturing workers, 1 in April which extended into \¢ 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, and the other! 
September in New York City); the 2-day general strike in Ten 
Haute, Ind., in July; and 2 strikes in the coal-mining industry (ti 
general bituminous strike of September and the strike of 20,\) 
miners in Alabama, whose failure to obtain a settlement at the clo 
of the general bituminous strike developed into a strike of their 0 
which lasted for nearly 2 months). 
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je 5. Strikes Beginning in 1935, Classified by Number of Workers Involved 















































































™ | Number of strikes in which the number of 
VS idle dr workers involved was— 
Vear " 
Industrial group Total 
6and| <4 | and | and | and | and | 12000 
“an under|under| under|under|under| 54, 
100 | 500 | 1,000} 5,000 |10,000 
. nduStri€S....2<2---- cere none 22 -- 2-2 oe een eo one 2,014 | 340] 755 | 639] 143 113 15 9 
‘ Manufacturing 
“4 and steel and their products, not including ma- 
3 ean” * AOS OO 67 4} 2) 2 6 oa 
=-| lt hinery, not including transportationequipment.| 50 3 24 14 5 Oitbsishens-- 
a, ns portation Se a | | See 7 19 7 8 i..... 
0 | 74@errous metals and their products.---..-...-.--. 44 6] 17| 19 1 | ee 
-4 nber and allied products. ..................-...- 135| 17| 49} 49] 14 SNP l 
0 @, clay, and glass products................--..-- 35 3} 4] 4 2 ore eee 
= 29 and tee PeeGuew......................... 497 50 187 192 34 26 4 4 
; her and its manufactures ----..........-------- 78 4 30 29 s fen 
0 jand kindred products.................-...---. 103 | 27} 33] 31 3 8 1 
0 —— SSE Se | ae 1 | cee Sere re 
1 aT 52} 18| 2 8 2 YY eae 
~ micals and allied products. .-.........---.------- 8 2 4 | Rees es eee de 
‘| er products. ......--...----------.------------ F l.ccose 2 SS aes ee ee 
0 | -- sllaneous Manufactures. ...............-..-..-- el. @i.9}...461...4.. Piaeas 
2 | Nonmanufacturing 
DS petaiptneneececccsoouapagés 5 7 34 21 16 5 2 
ns a and communication---.--..-..-.-..-- 198 42 93 49 2 10 1 1 
Lith MiP Aconcmosescousersescccconcccoce 138 48 56 27 6 D Eedideviewends 
neato and personal service. ........-....--.----- 93 36 32 13 6 4 B isi.-<. 
Pinte sccadudakunestucasttagon 23 8 10 4 DT Urahsaslvepasettaceds 
jding one eres pduboccaqnqnetesanedacegas 139 29 68 35 4 |: oe eee 
DE Peiiiivedssssecesctesseuscccadecse 29 2 6 11 1 gy She eee 
nvolvaamme RR ram 95) 7) 384) 81) 4] 8] 1)}-.-.-. 
noumanutsctaring 2 BERETS | 17 s ~ 3g NERS Ue Se ee 
derabl Ls | Spnaent lapel paged Nabe 1 |------|--- 
r 9 RR eae RS ips BO 
“ding | 
Causes 


| strik 
y stni 
gene 
May; 


r THE 2,014 strikes beginning in 1935, the major issues in 47.3 
cent were union recognition and other matters pertaining to 
ranization. The major causes in 38.2 percent were wages or hours. 


yyees fm the remaining strikes the major issues were sympathy with other 
anuarmikes, questions of jurisdiction, union rivalry, and other miscellaneous 


ses or grievances. 
Although nearly half of the strikes were called over union organi- 
ion matters primarily, these strikes were small on the average, 


rikes | 
to Ne 
yther! 


1 Teniily about one-fourth of the total number of workers being included 
ry (i this group. 
20,\i Relatively few strikes were called because of dissatisfaction with 


1e clo 
PIT OF 


rking hours. Half of the workers who went on strike during the 
did so primarily to obtain increased wages. The large bitumi- 
us-coal strike accounted for approximately 70 percent of the workers 
this group. Excluding these 400,000 miners, more workers were 
volved in strikes due to union organization matters than strikes 
er wages and hours. 
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Table 6.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in 1935 





















































Strikes Workers involyeg 
Major issues m , l 
ercent 0 r Percans 
Number total Number roe 
pe RSA OER) a ee a 2,014 100.0 | 1,117, 213 100 
Wages and hours............................---..... 769 38,2 672, 511 | ' 
Pc bbbanpebibbed . ddkin~snblil * e* 3. ee 364 18.1 564, 080 % 
iti ine bsliitecicewun ce 187 9.3 52, 146 | industri 
Wage increase, hour decrease. ...................-- 98 4.9 30, 941 | 
Wage decrease, hour increase. -.-...............--- 75 3.7 16, 933 | 
Din oconshboccecanncss 2: ae, Ss ce" 32 1.6 6, 060 | 
NEE a ee Pe oe 13 6 2,351 | n and st 
Organization _..................__- ce ae ee 952 47.3 293, 162 | juding 0 
SS SS TE ET aS See 189 9.4 36, 629 | hinery 
Recognition and wages. --.......-.- ae Ve Se 194 9. 6 68, 370 Mae uipmel 
Recognition and hours... -_-............-.---.------. 7 3 “557 ) =) ansporta 
Recognition, wages, and hours_................-- ' 170 8.4 96, 562 | 
Ni eS all ES TRE RES TOS SETI: a 153 7.6 46, 672 
Violation of agreement...................-_._..-- 12 .6 8, 313 
ae RS I ae ae 227 1L.4 36, 059 
ESS OS ee Rae ey en ae 293 14,5 151, 540 
RS RR EE FS A” PE GEES. AD 40 2.0 60, 960 | 
Different unions competing for control...........- 12 .6 8, 105 | 
tl TN Ee SO LENE Tee 25 1.2 3, 459 
OS SA ae ee ae 2 eee ee oe 216 10,7 79, 016 











iscellant 
1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Duration 
tractio! 
THERE were 2,003 strikes which ended in 1935 and the average dun 


tion of this group was nearly 24 calendar days. More than one-thin 
of them ended in less than a week after they began and 57 percen 
lasted less than one-half month. There were 510 strikes which laste 
a month or more. 

The longest strikes, on the average, were in the industries manufac 
turing stone, clay, and glass products, where the average duratio 
was 47.6 calendar days. The industrial group with the shorte 
strikes, on the average, was the group manufacturing chemicals an 
allied products, where the average duration was 10 calendar days. 

In the group of 99 strikes (shown in table 7) which lasted for: 
months or more, the most important were the strike of employees 0 
the New York Shipbuilding Corporation at Camden, N. J., whic 
began in May and ended in August; ' the general lumber strike in tl 
Pacific Northwest which began in May and gradually came to a clos 
through settlements with individual employers by the latter part 0 
August; ? the strike of workers employed by the National Biscuit Co 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Georgia, which begat 
early in January and ended late in April; * and the strike of longshor 
men in Gulf ports which began October 1 and came to a close il 
December.* 


Br 





1 See Monthly Labor Review for November 1935 (p. 1288). 
4Idem, September 1935 (p. 656). 

3Idem, June 1935 (p. 1534). 

‘Idem, February 1936 (p. 392). 
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Table 7.—Duration of Strikes Ending in 1935 




















































































nVolved Number of strikes with duration of— 
Aver- 
p dure 
eTce te ura- 
total Industrial group ks tion | Less |! ph ng AS land | 2and 3 
(cal- | than less less less less _ | months 
~ endar 1 than 4] than 1 than 2 | than 3 or more 
. days) | week | onth\month|™°™ths|months 
indUstTeS....cecceenecocesecece--- eee ce 2,003 | 23.8} 709 437 347 284 127 99 
Manufacturing 
, and steel and their products, not in- 
juding SAG nbbincmsineticccees — 69 29.7 21 14 10 11 q 4 
hinery, not including transportation 
eeiquipment....:.-...--..-.............-.. 53 | 27.0] 17 9 12 7 6 2 
(!) ansportation equipment. -_............. 37 | 15.9 14 12 7 2 1 1 
ifmpnferrous metals and their products.-.... 44) 20.2 15 9 10 8 1 1 
mber and allied products.............. 133 | 27.5 34 29 24 32 7 7 
ne, Clay, and glass products............ 37 | 47.6 . 3 8 5 7 
xtiles and their products.............-- 487 28.0 139 117 86 7 41 31 
ther and its manufactures__........... 81} 26.8 28 14 16 12 6 5 
o¢ and kindred products............... 102 | 25.7 39 18 15 21 4 5 
bacco manufactures.................... Se f Lee 1 1 of oo 1 
per and lar a alt seen tetiiaeiines 50 | 27.8 19 9 7 7 3 5 
smicals and SS ae Oe s 10.0 3 4 Saas Fee ae 
LS ETT 7| 19.7 3 1 1 1 ¢ Ve 
iscellaneous manufactures--_..........-- 68 | 35.6 14 9 13 15 12 5 
Nonmanufacturing 
traction of minerals...................- 92} 24.6 35 20 13 14 3 7 
1d ansportation and communication... - 198 | 14.7] 108 44 19 16 5 6 
ED al stat csc beecimenseswcesé 137 | 19.3] 48 31 29 18 8 3 
-thi pmestic and personal service............- 92] 21.7 38 13 18 14 4 5 
~ Ching y(essional service...................-..- 22} 11.8| 12 4 Deitel 4 Pa; 
yiiding and construction................. 140 | 18.2 49 41 29 14 4 3 
CTCClMiMbriculture, @te..............---..----..-- 23| 149] 12 5 6 | RE hel 2 
| .j JE EE nnimaaksecesstcadbaccoqcocce 95 14.5 44 20 21 4 5 1 
Ste@iiher nonmanufacturing industries_.._... 16| 10.3 9 5 ores D Redd 
MIDE P tadtibbescscadneceo hae dhpowtihis 1 1.0 DS Eidubebaltestiudiththerediesdsadadlndeaibae 
SOE a va or oe we 1 2.0 a SS ie ees a ee 
Lufae 
rati 
. Results 


ortes 
S and 
LYS. 
for 3 
PAS 0] 


Because of the many complex factors involved in the causes and 
ims of a strike, it is sometimes very difficult to interpret accurately 
d to measure the degree of its success or failure. For instance, a 
oup of workers may strike for union recognition, but may return to 


vhicqmeork without recognition when the employer offers them a wage 
n thagmcrease or makes other concessions. Each of the opposing parties 
closmmay, at the beginning or sometime during the progress of the dispute, 


rt og@emand much more than it expects or hopes to obtain, thus making 
t Cot difficult to evaluate the terms of settlement with the original 
vegalmemands or expectations. 

Also, the actual results of a strike may not be known for a con- 
se iif derable time after the dispute has ended and may be quite different 
tom the apparent results at the close of the strike. Workers may 
turn to work after a strike, appearing to have won none of their . 
lemands, yet the experience and the loss of production might influence 
he employer to give his employees better working conditions in 
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order to avoid interruptions in the future. On the other hand, work 
may go back after a strike, having apparently won a complete victor, 
yet the strike may be the basis for the employer’s decision to cle, 
up a few odds and ends of work and then go out of business or my 
to a new locality. These far-reaching results cannot be measured , 
known. Any statistical measurement of the results of a strike my 
necessarily be based on the apparent results or terms of agreemey 
at the close of the dispute, and these results must be measured ; 
relation to the conditions existing and the demands made when ¢} 
strike was called. 

Because of the many intangible features inherent in the nature , 
labor disputes, the Bureau does not attempt categorically-to defin 
the results as successful or unsuccessful. Rather, an attempt ; 
made to evaluate all the complex situations involved and to indica 
the relative degree of gains or losses to workers resulting from th 
strike or lockout. 

Of the 2,003 strikes ending in 1935, 44.3 percent resulted in sut 
stantial gains to the workers, 18.7 percent resulted in partial gains 9 
compromises, and 33.4 percent resulted in little or no gains to workenfm Difle 
At least 15 percent of the first group were defensive strikes, that if othe 
called in protest against wage reductions, violation of agreements, ete 
Strictly speaking, the results of these strikes, although favorable t 
the workers, did not result in net gains over previous conditions 
More than half of the 1,101,902 workers involved in the strike 
ending in 1935 obtained substantially what they set out to gain and 
an additional one-fourth obtained partial gains or compromises. 

The results of the 2,003 strikes which ended in 1935, in relatior 
to the major issues involved, are shown in table 9. The proportion 
of strikes which resulted in substantial gains to workers was about 
the same in the wage and hour group as in the strikes over organiza 
tion matters. 


Tab! 



























Table 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in 1935 






















Strikes Workers involved 
Result ‘ ys a 
ercent 0 ercent 0 
Number total Number total 
EE ee ae OS Leena .. Fae 2, 003 100. 0 1, 101, 902 100.0 
Substantial gains to workers.................-.....--.- 886 44.3 596, 253 A N 
Partial gains or compromises... ..................-.--. 374 18.7 206, 885 26 
Little or no gains to workers._.............-....--.---- 669 33.4 161, 598 14] 
Jurisdiction or rival unions-.---......------------------ 37 1.8 11, 640 1 
i enitonenensagemenbiuntpoqunenecsanes 24 1.2 34, 755 
atte nninaneckapattbnnbtendbakenns sade 13 .6 771 
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VOrkey Table 9.— Results of Strikes Ending in 1935 in Relation to Major Issues 
. Involved 
ICtory 
» ¢] 
a Number of strikes resulting in— 
Moy 
red 9 Sub- | partiai| Little | Jurisdic- 
' Major issues Total |stantial | “joing | OF 20 | tional or| yao. | Not 
> Thug gains 8 - gains | rival i re- 
| ty) i to union port- 
emen work- = work- | settle- | ™ina ed 
‘ ers ers ments 
red jj 
; on 
5 aD eT 2,003 | 886| 374] 669 37 24 13 
ages and hours.......................... 760 347 150 gg TLOEREY RCE 6 
ure 9 Wage increase. ...........-....-...-..--- 368 174 76 BBD -focureeveeclectesees 5 
Wage decrease........-.......----..----. 178 71 31 TD Iseccarnecelesmocecciecccecs 
defin Wage increase, hour decrease ---.......-- 96 45 23 . 4 Ses pee 1 
Wage decrease, hour increase. ---.....--- 73 34 13 ih SR ES 
npt : Hour INCTORSS.........2 2022-2222 e eee eeeee 33 18 4 iy ees See Tae 
PY EE no censensemennstiisiihih hd 12 5 3 6 Riiiliebacutsbisveers 
dica AO ee eee ee meme wwe we en 945 435 171 330 cecescecce 5 4 
Recognition ......2.--2-2--- oe - 0-2 - ese 179 90 18 4 1 1 
m th Recognition and wages. ..........-...... 194 93 46 Bh | nme ancvoclecceseee l 
Recognition and hours.................-- 7 3 3 AEM 21k — 
Recognition, wages, and hours..........- 168 83 41 pS Re ee nats 1 
sl 5 AS A Seb: 151 74 20 | ee ae i 1 
n sub Violation of agreement...........-....--- 14 10 3 L dona oedpohiipectbuadiouncese 
: PE a devescanccscceccedbecocces 232 82 40 OF Vaconcauers 9 Soe 
Ling ofgmmliscellaneous...._.----....-.-.---.-------- 298 104 53 82 37 19 3 
Sten cnecunnenctyedenosounseh 42 14 ll oD thn teoceies | teen 
rkersfim Different unions competing for control...|_ 12 |...-----|---.----|-------- a eee 
Jurisdiction..........---.-..------------- 2D |--..-.--]---2----]-------- BB J eccccccchoccccce 
Ti «aU NRIRNRTRE AS 218 90 42 71 |---------- 12 3 
S, ete i 
ble t 


tions Methods of Negotiating Settlements 


trikes 


THE most common method of settling strikes in 1935 was through 
n and 


irect negotiations between employers and union representatives. 
se of this method brought about settlements in 38.5 percent of the 
otal number of strikes which ended during the year. Government 
wnciliators and labor boards assisted in working out settlements in 
1.3 percent of the total number. This group included many of the 
auger strikes, as evidenced by the fact that 59.4 percent of the 
orkers obtained settlements through the assistance of Government 
onciliators. 
Of the 627 strikes which Government conciliators or labor boards 
sisted in settling, 605 were settled by conciliation or mediation 
nethods and 22 were settled by arbitration. 
Thirty-seven strikes (1.8 percent of the total) were settled with the 
sistance of private conciliators or arbitrators. Seventeen of these 
vere settled by conciliation methods and 20 by arbitration. 
«4 More than one-fifth of the strikes which ended in 1935 were termi- 
\M@ated without formal settlements, and practically all of these strikes 
@ivere lost by the workers. In some cases the workers returned to 
___@vork under old conditions and with no formal settlements. In other 
ases the strikes were terminated and lost when employers liquidated 
heir businesses or moved to other localities, the strikers being left to 
ind new employment. In still other cases the strikes were lost when 
mployers hired new workers to take the places of strikers. 


lation 
yr tion 
about 
\niza 


)] ved 


cent of 
otal 
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Table 10.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending iy 1935 
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Strikes Worker involved 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— t 

Number “voce of Number Percent 
— Ea a a ee ee ee | oe a 2, 003 100.0 | 1,101,902 104 
Employers and workers directly_.................----- 107 5.3 24, 169 
Employers and representatives of organized workers , 

RRR tN ko net Leman a i iment 769 38. 5 264, 972 ’ ect 

Government conciliators or labor boards___........___- 627 31.3 654, 188 a 
Private conciliators or arbitrators.....................- 37 1.8 11, 684 
Terminated without formal settlement---.-...........- 457 22.8 146, 400 
te cide cteniieilhdnninnhediiiadmmaiediialees oabettis 6 -3 489 
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1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Labor Organizations Involved 


In over three-fourths of the strikes which ended in 1935, Americ 
Federation of Labor unions were involved. Unions independent , 
the A. F. of L. were involved in 13 percent of the strikes, and 8 perce, 
were carried on without union leadership. Many of the strikes in th 
latter group were on relief work and W. P. A. projects. 

In most cases the union involved called a strike and furnish 
active leadership throughout the dispute. In some cases, howevef 
strikes unauthorized by the proper union official were called by th 
workers and later the union gave formal endorsement and assisted j 
arranging the settlement. In still other cases the workers we 
unorganized at the beginning of the strike, but the union stepped i 
and offered leadership and assisted in obtaining the settlement as 
means of organizing the workers. In table 11 the union which identi 
fied itself with a strike, either at the beginning or later, is regarded 
the organization involved. 


Table 11.—Strikes Ending in 1935 by Types of Labor Organizations Involve 



































— { alf- 
Strikes Workers involved ment 
Labor organization involved - a sf ¥ 
ercent o ercent o 
Number total Number total . 
Pathe bbb eheik bdd jo dat hn oy bees es hi 58) 2, 003 100. 0 1, 101, 902 100, 
American Federation of Labor......................--. 1, 551 77.5 972, 171 ? 88. 
Railroad Brotherhoods................-. AS ae 1 (1) 28 (} 
RUINS, wcltbdsditicuie Lhddscchhdeddanesdstscciodscs 258 13.0 86, 271 
American Federation of Labor and another........._.. 11 5 8, 026 
CO IND. bavicd ds cd bbe dcatsdedobbnbonie tacsauss 15 7 2, 440 
Organization involved but type not reported.......... 2 .l 64 
FOIE dn we wodein i puncsledetbibhshoadisbeons 16C 8.0 32, 369 
Not re as to whether or not any organization was 
as ds a bn baiticktebnndebalesbebbedes«sdbbact 5 2 533 (! 





1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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fect of 40-Hour Week on Employment in the Postal 
Service ' 


XTENSIVE absorption of the substitute employees of the United 
States Post Office Department into the regular service has 
lready been accomplished as the result of the statutory 40-hour 
eek for postal employees inaugurated October 1, 1935, and a further 
yrease In employment opportunities in the service is anticipated. 
gislation enacted by the 74th Congress (Public No. 275) established 
40-hour week for postal employees, so arranged as to provide, in 


1erieg 
lent g 
er cer 


a uct, a 5-day week with compensatory time for work performed on 
_., BBaturday. The shorter workweek became effective on October 1, 
nishe . 

wevellmeoD) and reduced statutory working hours of postal workers by 4 
_ “BBours weekly. The effect was to make the weekly working hours of 
DY th : : 

ted ployees of the largest unit of the Government service conform to 


hat of other branches, and to increase the regularly employed per- 
mnel by 10,101 within the first few weeks after the establishment of 
nt ase shorter workweek. , : 
denti With the exception of the carrier service, the operation of the postal 
Jed apstem 1s practically continuous. Until 1932 the working hours of 
ach employee were 48 per week, or 8 hours daily for 6 of the 7 days 
n which mail is worked. A reduction to 5% days, or 44 hours per 
volveqamveek was made in 1932. The amended law of 1935 eliminates the 
—ulf-day. Night and Sunday work, overtime and part-time employ- 
ment have been characteristic of postal employment, because of its 
omnamedurement of practically continuous operation and because of 
otal Measonal peaks and emergencies. The regularly employed personnel, 
n point of size, is planned to function efficiently under normal con- 
litions, but it is not sufficient to carry the maximum load. That 
olicy has necessitated the maintenance of a large staff of substitute 
mployees who are paid only for the time worked, although they are 
equired to report for work at stated hours daily. Appointment to 


; We 
ped if 





ved 













100. 
 & 


' This article is based upon data from hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropri- 
ions, House of Representatives, in charge of the Post Office appropriation bill, 1935 (73d Cong., 2d sess.), 
ad Post Office appropriation bill, 1937 (74th Cong., 2d sess.); annual reports of the Postmaster Generel, 
981-35; report of the committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, House of Representatives, on 40-hour 

tek for postal employees (Rept. No. 839, 74th Cong., Ist sess.); and Union Postal Clerk (official organ of 
ie National Federation of Post Office Clerks). 1318 
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the substitute rolls is made only from the civil-service reviste, J™psllet 
applicants who have passed competitive examination, and, as a py)gampploY 
original appointees to the postal service are ranked as substity,.qmuiti 
and have to wait their turns for appointment to openings in the reg, 
staff. 

From June 1930 to June 1935 the number in the principal groups, 
postal employees engaged in the distribution and delivery of mm, 
declined from 194,311 to 171,496, representing a loss of almost 23 ( 
employment opportunities. The chief causes of this reduction ; 
personnel were the decline in postal business and the policy, impose 
by governmental economy measures, of not filling vacancies cajse4 
by resignations, retirements, and deaths. The loss of business wy 
so pronounced that even with the reduced staffs, men on the regyly 
rolls did not in all cases have full-time work. That in turn affecto 
the opportunities for employment and hence the earnings of the sy 
stitutes, who are paid only on the basis of hours worked. 

A pronounced expansion in post-office business occurred in 1934 
and 1935, and the report of the Postmaster General for the fiscg 
year ended June 30, 1935, showed the first increase in revenue sinc 
the fiscal year 1930. The prohibition against filling vacancies in the 
service was removed in 1935, and by June 30 the substitute force had 
been reduced from 24,628 to 19,144, by assignment to the reguls 
rolls, because of increased business. Thus, 5,484 substitutes had 
been placed before the new requirement for a maximum 40-houw 
workweek became operative. An additional staff became immedi 
ately necessary to meet the requirements of the shortened workweek, 
and appointments made between that date (Oct. 1) and December], 
1935, were as follows: Postal] clerks, 3,696; post office laborers, 146; 
city carriers, 3,764; village carriers, 8; railway mail clerks, 1,300; 
motor vehicle employees, 287; custodial employees, 900. In some 
places all substitutes were placed and the eligible lists were depleted. _, 
In other instances the full quota could not be absorbed at once and | 
in a few post offices the substitute rolls were so large that they 
exceeded the demand. 

Post-office officials point out that ‘“‘the additional employees thai 
have been appointed do not represent the total number of additional of 
regular employees that will be necessary.” Estimates of further 
needs were submitted in connection with the appropriation for the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 193’. 
These included 1,500 additional clerks in first- and second-class post th 
offices, 700 of whom would be needed because of increased business 
and 730 because of the shorter workweek; and 890 city carmer 
because of increased business and 600 because of the 40-hour week. 
The railway mail service estimated a total needed increase of 1,600, 0! 
whom 1,300 had been appointed up to December 1, 1935. Including 
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naller increases in the laborer and messenger and motor-vehicle 
pployee classifications, approximately 5,000 employment oppor- 
ities are expected to develop up to the close of the fiscal year 1937 
.a combined result of increased postal business and the 40-hour 
ek. Civil-service examinations to create registers of persons 
ible to appointment are pending. 

Most of the substitute postal-employees absorbed into the regular 
vice had had long experience on the substitute rolls. Credit for 
ngth of service as a substitute is retained upon transfer to the regular 
taf. Because of that regulation, many of them entered at maximum 
ary. As has already been brought out, complete elimination of 
he substitute service is impractical, because a flexible organization 
must be maintained to meet peak and emergency loads, to furnish 
lief details for regular employees absent on sick or annual leave, to 
handle delayed mail, and to meet any other contingency that may 
rise in the operation of the postal service. Earnings of those still 
on the substitute rolls were increased immediately after the 40-hour 
reek became effective, because, with substitute staffs materially 
educed, the supply no longer exceeded the demand. In maintaining 
substitute rolls, and, where necessary, in creating them through civil- 
ervice examination, the policy of the Post Office Department will be 
to limit their size by fixing a definite ratio of substitutes to regular 
workers that will enable the substitutes to get enough work to earn 
a living commensurate with their occupation. As expressed by a 
Member of Congress, in discussing the effect of the 40-hour week, 
“the main thing, of course, that we have in mind is that the condition 
that heretofore existed will not be permitted to exist in the future.”’ 





Rest Days in the Soviet Union ' 


[; THE Soviet industries and trades the 6th, 12th, 18th, 24th, and 
30th of each month, instead of Sundays, are in general designated 
as rest days. Other days (at 6-day intervals) are observed as rest 
days in continuous industries such as public utilities, railways and 
railway repair shops, city transport systems, and certain departments 
of large factories. Also, most retail shops and places of amusement 
are open on the general rest days, as they do their largest business 
on those days. In Moscow, for instance, the largest department store 
is open on the general rest day but closes the day following. Most of 
the other retail stores are open every day, the workers taking their 
rest days in rotation, as they do also in certain military establishments 
which operate continuously night and day during the entire year. 


' Data are from report of Loy W. Henderson, American Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim, at Moscow. 




























LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
February 1936 


B vont the separation rate and the accession rate in the manufgp. 
turing industries covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics wer, 
lower in February than in the month preceding. The separation rate 
in February was the lowest reported for any month since the corr. 
sponding month of last year. On the other hand, the hiring rate was 
below that of any month since February 1933. 


All Manufacturing 


Tue turn-over rates represent the number of changes per 100 en. 
ployees on the pay rolls during the month. These data are compiled 
from reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from more 
than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments in 144 indus. 
tries. More than 2,000,000 workers were employed by the firms 
reporting to the Bureau in February. 

The decrease in the total separation rate in February was chiefly 
due to relatively sharp declines in both the lay-off and discharge rates. 
A moderate decline was likewise shown in the quit rate (table 1), 
The accession rate for February was 2.95 per 100 employees. ‘This 
compares with 3.65 in the previous month and with 4.23 in the 
corresponding month of last year. 


Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Representa- 
tive Factories in 144 Industries 








Class of rate and | Aver-| yan | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec 
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‘ Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
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Thirteen Industries 


Labd 


In appition to the information for manufacturing as a who 
details are available for 13 separate manufacturing industries. }, 
these industries, the Bureau’s sample covers firms accounting {oy , 
least 25 percent of the total number of wage earners employed. 

The highest accession rate in any of the 13 industries was report. 


i 


I 








1931 













by the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, the lowest in iron ym an 
steel. Sawmills registered the highest quit rate and petroley wy 
refining the lowest. The highest discharge rate was indicated in th - 
automobile-parts industry, the lowest in the iron and steel industry 1 obi 


Slaughtering and meat packing registered the highest lay-off and 


; cu! 
total-separation rates, and boots and shoes the lowest. x 


TI 


Table 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified IndustriqamdUl™ 







































































: 
Febru- | Janu- | Febru-| Febru-| Janu- | Febru- | Febru- | Janu- | Febry. 
Class of rate jary 1936/ary = an ae 1936\ary 1936jary 1935\ary 4 wad 1936 \ary 1933 
Automobiles and bodies Automobile parts Boots and shoes 
ES Pare 0.70 0. 86 1, 68 0. 88 1, 07 1.16 0. 57 0. 60 ( 
Discharge rate_........-.--- 15 . 25 . 29 . 34 . 36 .31 .19 2 } 
a 3. 29 4. 80 2.14 5. 46 6. 53 2. 80 1.01 1,12 | 
Total separation rate.__...- 4.14 5.91 4.11 6. 68 7. 96 4, 27 1.77 1.95 | 
Accession rate.............- 3.77 2. 34 5. 36 2. 99 3. 61 7. 58 2. 51 4. 08 
Bricks Cigars and cigarettes Cotton manufacturing 
Quit rate... ees a 0. 54 0. 40 0. 43 1.09 1,14 1, 28 1. 07 1, 02 0.9 
Discharge rate..........-.- .13 .24 . 09 . 23 .18 .49 . 26 2 » ] 
NSS Ea ee 5. 80 6. 06 4.49 1. 66 3. 63 1. 76 2. 56 2.07 | 
Total separation rate___...- 6. 47 6. 70 §. 01 2. 98 4.95 3. 53 3. 89 3. 32 | f 
Acceasion rate.............. 4. 61 5.18 11, 42 4.16 15. 40 1.15 3.18 3. 77 
a F eo machine Furniture Iron and steel 
a eee? 0.74| 0.66] O71) O54] 105} 046] 067] O76) | 
Discharge rate. _.........-. . 26 . 28 . 2 .19 .15 . 20 . 08 mo 
NS eee 1.91 2. 50 2. 00 2. 32 3. 57 2, 36 1, 24 1. 37 f 
Total separation rate_...... 2.91 3. 44 2. 94 3. 05 4.77 3. 02 1.99 2.2) Lé 
Accession rate_..........--.- 3. 72 3. 65 5. 29 3.13 5. 28 5. 41 1, 67 1, 84 
Men’s clothing Petroleum refining Sawmills 
SnD... o.caendpiinenell 0. 65 0. 73 0.72 0. 42 0. 56 0. 32 1.13 1, 21 0.% 
Discharge rate. ..........-- 13 08 -17 13 . 09 12 . 29 . 34 B 
Lay-off rate. pttnenwcnnoul 1. 35 1, 57 1, 08 2. 97 2. 90 1,83 3. 42 4, 09 3.22 
Total separation rate...._.- 2.13 2. 38 1. 97 3. 52 3. 55 2. 27 4, 84 5. 64 4.49 
Accession rate...........-.- 3. 21 6. 82 4. 06 2. 85 3.70 2. 08 5. 84 8. 33 7.70 
Slaughtering and meat 
packing 
TEAS 0. 65 0. 69 Feet ae PSP ere eres : 
Discharge rate_............ . 21 .18 4 y SRST BARS RP A PL. Sa 
Lay-off rate._.............. 8. 69 fet *) ky ee eee eas 
Total separation rate....... 9. 55 Te SS oe , RE F 
Accession rate.............- 7.10 10.71 Ee eee ee eae oe eee ee 
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labor Turn-Over in the Automobile and Automobile- 
Parts Industries, 1931 to 1935 
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HE highest quit rate shown, in either the automobile or the auto- 
mobile-parts industry, for any month during the 5-year period 
1931-35, occurred in March 1934. The total quit rate was higher in 
e automobile group than in the automobile-parts group during 1931, 
1932, 1934, and 1935; during 1933 it was slightly lower. The lowest 
juit rate (0.31) registered in either group during this period was shown 
in October 1932 in the automobile and body industry. In the auto- 
nobile-parts group, the lowest quit rate (0.33) over the 5-year period 
pecurred in March 1933. 

The lowest discharge rate (0.10) in the automobile group was shown 
juring November 1934; the highest (0.69) in April 1934. In automo- 
pile parts the highest rate (0.96) occurred in March 1934; the lowest 
jischarge rate (0.06) was shown in August and September 1932. 

During 1933 the lay-off rates reached the highest points in the 
automobile group in March and October, and during 1935 the highest 
—fBjay-off rate occurred in August. These rates reflect the shift in 

‘s@/>roduction in the industry due to the introduction of new models 
earlier in the season. ‘The total lay-off rate dropped from 90.41 during 
1934 to 51.46 in 1935. In the automobile-parts group the highest 
lay-off rate (15.11) was shown during October 1933 and the lowest 
____ (1.49) in February 1934. In this industry the lay-off rate decreased 
| ow trom 92.64 in 1934 to 58.71 in 1935. 
| ohf™® During October 1933 a total separation rate of 18.42 was registered 
| in the automobile and body industry, and during the same month 

-fBautomobile parts showed a total separation rate of 18.73 This 
eel would indicate that during this month nearly one-fifth of the entire 
labor force was separated from the service. The lowest total separa- 
tio rates in both groups were shown in May 1933. During this 
month automobiles registered a separation rate of 2.98 and. the 
automobiles and parts 2.78. 

The highest accession rate in both groups during the 5-year period 
was indicated in the automobile and body group (26.94) in December 
1934, and in the automobile-parts industry (24.81) in January 1934. 
In the first group the lowest accession rate was registered during 
May 1935 and in the second group in June 1931. The rates were 
1.98 and 1.32, respectively. 

In both industries the annual quit rates were higher in 1935 than in 
1931 and 1932. The discharge rates rose in the years following 1932, 
until 1935, when a decrease was shown. In 1935 the annual lay-off 
tates were lowered to almost the same level as in 1931. The total 
separation rate for 1935 in the automobile and body industry was 


the lowest shown in any of the 5 years. In the automobile parts and 
62328—36——10 
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equipment industry, the lowest total separation rate was in 1{3]. 
1931 and 1932 the accession rates were lower than the total S€paratig 
rate, but were higher in 1933, 1934, and 1935. The lower to 
separation and accession rates registered for 1935 indicate tno 
stabilized employment in both industries. The high rates shown { 
1933 and 1934 reflect sharp fluctuations in the rate of operatio, 
The high total separation rates with lower accession rates during 193) 
and 1932 indicate decreased employment. 

The table following shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, total separ, 
tion, and accession rates per 100 employees for each month and thy 
annual rates for the years 1931 to 1935. Itis based upon reports froy 
plants employing nearly 250,000 employees. 


las 


Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Plants Making Automobiles and Bodig 
and in Plants Making Parts and Equipment, 1931 to 1935 






























































Quit rate 
1935 1934 1933 1932 
Month 
Auto- Auto- Auto- Auto- 

mobiles Auto- mobiles Auto- mobiles Auto- mobiles Auto- 

and mobile and mobile ond mobile and mobile 

bodies | P®S | podies | P'S | podies | PS | bodies | Parts 

a eee 15. 56 13. 36 22. 21 19. 47 14. 50 15. 99 10. 06 8. 99 

RE 1. 96 1.14 2. 81 2. 60 88 1. 61 1. 05 1.11 

February-.--------- 1. 68 1. 16 3.15 3. 02 53 . 60 . 82 84 

TS 1.72 1. 30 3. 36 3. 33 . 62 . 33 2.15 59 

(Se 1. 96 1. 33 3. 28 2. 84 . 84 . 87 1.34 61 

i rencernees 1. 38 1.18 2. 46 2. 20 1.10 . 99 . 78 . 98 

_ “ES snd . 99 . 82 1. 59 1. 09 1. 23 1.47 . 64 1.02 

TE 73 ann 1, 21 .91 1.41 1.50 . 61 . 61 

August_.-.--- a .70 s¥ . 95 . 89 1. 58 1.51 . 65 . 54 

Septem br--.._--- . 76 . 93 . 58 . 64 2. 46 1,41 . 62 . 49 

October™ ......---- 1.19 1.35 . 80 . 61 1, 29 3. 22 31 . 59 

November-_. 1.42 1, 26 . 67 . 60 1.18 1. 08 . 57 . 55 

Ae 1. 07 1.42 1.35 .74 1. 38 1. 40 52 1. 06 

Discharge rate 

| 0 eee ‘ 3. 21 3. 94 4. 68 4. 90 4.81 3.91 2. 65 1.92 
NE i inn cade . 34 . 39 - 61 . 63 . 45 . 30 .31 . 38 J 
February -..------- - 29 31 - 64 . 66 . 32 19 . 29 25 Al 
ne AT ATI . 29 . 34 . 60 . 96 .18 .10 47 .14 a 
"TE aere .37 31 . 69 .71 31 . 25 .18 10 A” 
SSE . 34 2 -51 . 43 . 35 28 .18 .15 al 
Be dssdb tebdccadh . 22 .17 . 40 29 54 . 38 15 .10 4 
ED 21 . 25 . 28 21 58 . 38 ll . 09 D 
Doi atbadbod 19 .21 .21 23 48 . 438 14 . 06 & 
Septem ber----_---- 12 20 .14 14 38 33 15 . 06 2 
17 Pe . 26 .42 .19 15 58 .40 .19 .12 2 
November.......-- . 33 61 .10 21 31 . 43 . 24 .17 3 
December. ---_----- . 25 45 .31 28 33 .44 . 24 . 30 a 
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bor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Plants Making Automobiles 
and Bodies and in Plants Making Parts and Equipment, 1931 to 1935— 
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Lay-off rate ! 
1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 

Auto- Auto- Auto- Auto- Auto- 

mobiles a= mobiles Aue mobiles Ae mobiles pate mobiles pute. 
and e and mobile and mopue and mobdue and mobile 

bodies | P®*S | podies | P8*S | podies | P8*S | bodies | P85 | bodies | Parts 
51.46 | 58.71 | 90.41 | 92.64 | 77.65 | 76.12| 86.16] 87.02| 74.14 56. 18 
150} 2.14 2. 87 4.15} 3.58| 4.37] 3.85 4.37| 3.23 4. 59 
2.14} 2.80] 2.49 1.49 | 13.15] 13.28] 2.37 7.44 1.83 2.06 
2.05} 4.91 3. 53 4.69} 15.98! 14.67] 5.09! 6.60 1.79 1. 60 
1.95 | 5.56 3.95| 5.66| 2.25) 2.76| 499) 13.50 1.93 2.04 
6.06} 5.39! 11.42] 13.95 1.53 1.51 4.79| 6.00| 2.86 3. 97 
9.64! 11.95 | 9.631 13:27 1. 53 1.63| 410] 6.36| 9.03 9.14 
4.76| 7.87! 832] 7.00] 3.49 150! 13.65| 1268] 6.51 7.82 
13. 84 5.54 | 11.13 | 11.55] 3.38] 3.55] 10.03| 11.35] 3.04| 6.91 
2.30} 2.09] 16.79| 14.70] 8.31 9.58 | 18.04| 5.41| 12.28) 423 
2.39} 213| 13.92| 9.45| 1655| 1511) 886) 5.40) 21.63 | 6. 78 
2.85) 4.62] 4.21 4. 49 4.37 5.29| 6.99!) 263| 7.33 3. 98 
1.98} 3.71 2.15| 2.15| 3.53 2.87| 3.40 5. 19 2. 68 | 3. 06 

Total separation rate 

70.23 | 76.01 | 117.30 | 117.01 | 96.96 | 96.02 | 98.87 | 97.93 | 91.24) 71.02 
3.80| 3.67/| 620) 7.38] 4.91 6.28; 6.21 5.86 | 4.35 5. 59 
4.11| 4.27] 6.28! 5.17] 14.00| 14.07] 3.48| 853] 2.99 3. 02 
4.06; 6.55| 7.49| 8.98] 16.78| 15.10] 7.71 7.33 | 3.51 3. 46 
4.28| 7.20) 7.92] 9.21 3.40} 3.88] 6.51 | 14.21 3.96 4. 24 
7.78 | 6.85 | 14.39] 16.58) 298] 278] 5.75| 7.22) 4.54] 5.89 
10.85 | 12.94] 11.62| 14.65] 3.30] 3.48] 4.89] 7.48) 10.30/ 10.31 
5.70; 289] 9.81 8.21 5.48 | 3.38] 14.37] 13.38) 800) 895 
14.73} 6.45| 12.29] 12.67] 5.44] 5.49] 10.82] 11.95) 4.49; 7.84 
3.18} 3.22) 17.51! 15.48] 11.15| 11.32] 18.81 5.96 | 13.58 | 5.15 
3.84 | 3.90] 14.91 10.21] 18.42] 18.73| 9.36) 6.11 | 22.79 7. 80 
4. 60 6. 49 4.98 | 5.30 5. 86 6. 80 7. 80 3. 35 8. 49 4.90 
3.30| 5.58] 3.81 3.17| 5.24) 4.71 4.16| 6.55| 4.24 3. 87 

Accession rate 

84.90 | 91.61 | 144.23 | 125.23 | 116.50 | 124.64] 81.17] 81.79] 79.95 | 64.05 
16.74 | 19.51 | 25.78] 24.81] 11.11 7.99| 10.33] 8.03| 4.42 4. 
5.36 | 7.58) 19.59! 22.61 3.59 | 3.04) 4.03 | 499] 6.26 7. 
5.86) 4.04] 15.51] 18.45] 443] 3.41 6.07| 2.98] 814 9. 
5.54 | 3.32] 13.22/ 6.75! 11.99] 14.16| 7.77| 418] 5.28 6. 
1.98] 236) 452; 381] 8.56] 9.41 9.94| 5.38] 3.26 3. 
2.01 2.90} 3.42] 2.87] 15.16] 14.18] 7.81 3. 21 3.74 1. 
2.39; 440! 2.00] 3.71] 12.48] 1233) 216] 3.19! 4.21 2. 
3.39 | 6.88] 2.39 1.80] 5.73| 9.61 2.00| 3.73] 2.80 4. 
10.49 | 12.98} 288| 2.53] 6.16! 7.04| 415] 679! 4.62 3. 
19.19 | 12.94] 7.00| 445] 5.66) 6.21 8. 44 5.50 | 4.09 4. 
7.89 | 7.79] 20.89] 13.16| 11.74] 20.36| 7.99] 18.12] 17.52) 6. 
4.06 | 6.91 | 26.94] 20.28| 19.98! 17.90] 10.48| 15.69] 15.61 8. 

















‘Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
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, , . . as 
Earnings in Cigarette, Snuff, and Chewing- and e 


Smoking-Tobacco Plants, 1933-35! tail 


33, 
SUBSTANTIAL increase occurred in the earnings of employe; en 


in the tobacco-manufacturing industry (not including cigay 
between March 1933 and March 1935. The gain amounted to mo 
than 11 cents in the average hourly earnings, raising them from 3}, 
cents in 1933 to 42.9 cents in 1935. Due to the comparatively smal 
change in the number of weekly hours actually worked, average week| 
earnings rose $4.11—from $10.50 in March 1933 to $14.61 in Mare} 
1935. The percentage gains were 36.6 in the average hourly eam 
ings and 39.1 in the average weekly earnings. The employees i 
these industries had an average employment during 1934 of 47. 
weeks, for which they received an average annual wage of $699.92 
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he 
Tue above facts were disclosed in a recent survey made by thalyas 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, covering the manufacture of cigarettesfiior 
snuff, and chewing and smoking tobacco.” The survey was made i 
cooperation with the former Division of Research and Planning of the 
National Recovery Administration, in response to the President’ 
Executive order of February 9, 1935, approving the code for this 
industry. The object of the survey was to determine the contribu 
tion made by the industry toward reemployment and _ increasedfi\ 
purchasing power. 

The cigarette, snuff, and chewing-tobacco industry as defined by 
the code included all plants engaged “in the manufacture and sale 
by the manufacturer of all forms of cigarettes, snuff; chewing and 
smoking tobacco and all processing of leaf tobacco carried on by such 
manufacturer in the course of manufacturing said products.” Thus 
the code excluded the independent stemmeries but covered those 
affiliated with the manufacturing plants. In the selection of plants 
for this survey, therefore, the Bureau conformed to the above: 


Scope and Method 








definition.’ W 
1 By Mortier W. La Fever, of the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. P 
3 The Bureau is now engaged in a similar survey of the cigar industry, thus completing the compilatial 

of current data for the entire tobacco-manufacturing industry. p 
3 A survey made by the Bureau in 1930 covered only cigarette manufacturing. it 
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The code for the industry was adopted comparatively late during 
life of the National Recovery Administration, having become effec- 
ve on February 18, 1935. One of the pay-roll periods for which 
ta were obtained in this survey fell within the latter part of March 
35, or approximately 1 month after the code went into operation. 
vailable information concerning the industry indicates that this 
as a period of average production. However, in order to be able 
» make a comparison with pre-code conditions, it was decided to 
htain also data for a pay-roll period during the second half of March 
933, which in this industry was the lowest point in the depression. 
The sample covered by the survey in March 1935 included 16 
lants (with 15,268 employees) making cigarettes and 27 plants (with 
537 employees) making snuff and chewing and smoking tobacco; 
hus a total of 43 plants and 23,805 employees was covered. It is 
timated that these constituted a coverage of nearly 57 percent of 
he code industry—a considerably larger sample than is used by the 
Bureau in most surveys of this kind. 

Moreover, in order to obtain a fair and representative sample, 
rarious factors were taken into account, such as size of establishment, 
orporate affiliation, geographical distribution, product manufac- 
ured, degree of mechanization, etc. The business is concentrated 
narelatively few large plants. In order, therefore, not to overweight 
he sample with these, in a number of the large plants the coverage 
as limited to only « part (representative as to sex, color, and occupa- 
ion) of the working force. As for geographical location, the sample 
mbraced all districts except the Pacific coast. 

Information was collected as to wages and hours, annual earnings, 
personnel policies, and occupational descriptions. For each pay-roll 
period data were obtained, for each worker included in the sample, 
mn occupation, sex, color, method of wage payment, actual hours 
worked, and earnings received during the period.‘ Utilizing these 
ata, averages and frequency distributions were compiled, by branch 
of industry, region, sex, color, occupation, etc. Wherever available, 
data were also obtained for each worker as to age, length of service, 
number of weeks worked, and annual earnings in 1934. The infor- 
mation on personnel policies included a description of the methods 
of hiring and firing, training, methods of wage payment (bonuses 
and penalties, overtime rates, shift differentials, perquisites, etc.), 
working conditions (working time, lunch and rest periods, holidays, 
vacations, sick leave, safety programs, etc.), and company welfare 
work. Descriptions were written for each occupation found on the 
pay roll. This was done by trained representatives of the Bureau 


and 
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‘The average hourly earnings were computed by dividing the earnings received during the pay-roll 
period covered by the actual hours worked. If the pay period exceeded 1 week, the actual hours worked 
in 1 week within the pay-roll period were also obtained, which, multiplied by the average hourly earnings 
gave the weekly earnings. 
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who visited each plant and obtained the information from pay-,)jiherce” 
and personnel records and from interviews with company officis|qmom 

The present article gives a general analysis of wages, hours, anfmonce! 
annual earnings. Detailed information covering these topics, as wolmperce! 
as the other phases of the survey, will appear in a forthcominjmerce! 











bulletin. As 

Changes of Distribution in the Industry ribut 

4 dec 

Wir# a pronounced gain of 11.5 cents, or 36.6 percent, in the averagd, oy 
earnings per hour in the total code industry between March 1933 and 

March 1935, it is reasonable to assume that the gain was widespreajmlable 


rather than confined to any particular wage class. This is eonfirme; 
by table 1, which presents the percentage distributions of workers by 
average hourly earnings for each of the two pay-roll periods. 


Table 1.—Percentage Distributions of Workers by Average Hourly Earnings in 
Cigarette, etc., Industry, March 1933 and 1935 
































——___ Cader 
an 
March 1933 March 1935 pend 
$ and 
Average hourly earnings $8 and 
Simple |Cumulative} Simple (Cumulative qqmsi0an 
percentage | percentage | percentage | percentage te 
a 
- - $16 ar 
SEVERE CL CREE TD 0.6 0.6 (1) ) te 
EY MII, Sede ich ackgakcabbaudedcacsccoscds 3.8 4.4 (1) 0.1 + 
EES OO Ele, ae 5.0 9.4 0. 2 3 = . 
po ES ae eee eee 7.0 16.4 2 | 5 $38 a 
EEE I LL SE ) 21.4 37.8 6 | 1.0 93 g 
oe RE Lee 60.) 11. 48.8 5.3 | 6.4 TR tg 
EE ES Se : 13.4 62.2 10. 4 | 6.7 $04 
ST iso 6 oe ack an bu cebsshocacsccassccs 14.4 76.6 |e, 5 18.9 | 35.6 I 4 
ee eee 6.1 82.7 : 9. 4 | 45.0 TE 9 
OS in ain andbadensasaeacccaédnaced 4.7 87.3 22.8 | 67.8 $38 
ee 2.9 90. 2 8.2 76. $40 
9 SSSR SGIS SS ee, eae 2.7 92.9 5.7 | 81.8 
NE EE a ae ee ee ae 8, 94.6 5.8 87. f 
I PI sn wc cccccsccecscgdccidaccccecce 1.1 95.7 3.7 91 
EE ES EE ee ae ee ae ae 1.0 96. 7 2.4 93.6 
RS 5s cope ctcdecect ses dadescedaccé .7 97.5 1.1 94.7 
ee eee .8 98. 2 .9 95.6 
pS re Oe eer eee 8 99. 0 1.0 96. ¢ ea 
SSE ae es ee a 99. 2 .5 97.1 
GRGPU Eee sebasiwebocccciwecccedisccuseul<cassecsece IO Poors Satscscs 2.9 |- ce 
ne 
1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
CE 


The trend from lower to higher wage classes between the two  P 
periods is indicated by the fact that every class under 32 cents per 
hour showed a decrease in the percentage in 1935 as compared with & | 
1933 ,while there was an increase in the percentage in each class above § 
that limit. In March 1933 almost one-sixth of the total number of § * 
workers earned less than 20 cents per hour, but in March 1935 this 
group was reduced to only one-half of 1 percent of the total. In 
fact, the group earning 20 and under 32 cents per hour decreased from 
45.8 percent in 1933 to 16.3 percent in 1935, so that one-sixth of the 
employees were found earning less than 32 cents in 1935 as contrasted 
with less than 20 cents in 1933. On the other hand, the proportion 
receiving 32 and under 48 cents rose from 28.1 percent in 1933 to 59.3 
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rcent in 1935. Likewise, those earning 48 cents and over increased 
om 9.8 percent in 1933 to 24 percent in 1935. In terms of the 
centration in each distribution, however, it is seen that while 60.2 
vercent of the workers were paid 20 and under 36 cents in 1933, 61.5 
vercent earned 28 and under 44 cents in 1935. 

A similar upward movement was disclosed by the percentage dis- 
ributions of employees according to their weekly earnings (table 2). 
4 decrease was shown in every wage class up to $10 and an increase 
n every wage class above that figure, between 1933 and 1935. 
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rable 2.—Percentage Distributions of Workers in the Cigarette, etc., Industry, 
by Weekly Earnings March 1933 and 1935 
































cers by March 1933 March 1935 
Weekly earnings 
Simple |Cumulative| Simple (|Cumulative 
ri ; percentage | percentage | percentage | percentage 
2INgsS jn 
ee Ee eee pn adnAbbedunebentntbheacdeaia 3.1 3.1 C.3 0.3 
— OS SE Se Sere ee 9.7 12.7 1.0 1.3 
935 GE Bye SEGRE BENS SRE ES: 12.6 25.3 2.4 3.7 
_ $6 and —o bsbessdhcubodskceuats Linencsadiiasig 15.0 =. 4.0 7.7 
aris: Sivkcenwod<sintensin ni uatehanedinndn 14.9 565. 9.7 17.4 
Mulativegamsio and under $12...............-.-.-..---------------- 12.9 68. 1 15.7 33. 2 
Tcentage Mangl2 and under $14..................-.. a ee 11.5 79. 6 19. 8 53. 0 
i, navi nascenddteantce gébsthonseup ee 5.3 84.9 15.3 68.3 
$16 and under $18..........-----. aS hanes ES 3.3 88. 2 12.1 80.3 
ES ee eS A eee ee 2.5 90.7 5.6 86. 0 
» fgg and under $22...................- Sat LEY CH 2.1 92. 8 3.8 89.8 
inn anemic eingebhadtinam mens oganetnn 2.0 94.8 3.2 93. 0 
» ie S24 — — > Rinbdbwadeutisshhgecthiee db dtiedeh tate “ sy 2 © +f 
a $26 and under a Ce ee ee ee a -l1 1, ' 
" 2 9 Sees 5 97.6 .8 96.7 
ig > A wand under $32...................--.---.------------ .8 98. 5 9 97.6 
as» Ma Sand under $34........_. sweovosbacaanse -cmenwsene . 5 99. 0 8 98. 4 
45, ) Aa St and under $36... = oo. oo oe a ee .4 99. 4 5 98. 9 
67 x a and under $38...................-.-..-------------- 1 99. 5 4 99. 3 
74 ) ag 8 and under $40................-...-- oececececceesene 1 99. 6 2 99. 5 
81.9 Mag sand over............. oe cerereneencccececesesese-e - of |----.2--s00- 5 | conece ~eceee 
87.6 


0 In March 1933, slightly more than one-quarter of the workers 

*' Mi earned less than $6 per week, and more than 55 percent of them re- 

ceived less than $10 per week. A portion of these employees were 

no doubt on a part-time basis, as evidenced by the fact that 17 per- 

cent worked less than 24 hours and 36.6 percent less than 32 hours 

two / perweek. Nevertheless, many of the others were full-time employees, 

; per @ whose hourly earnings were extremely low, as shown in table 1. 

with § However, in March 1935, only 3.7 percent earned under $6 and 17.4 

bove @ percent under $10 per week, thus showing the effects of the rise in 
ar of § average hourly earnings for the low-paid workers.°® 

this Considering the remaining employees, the proportion earning $10 

In @ and under $18 per week almost doubled, having increased from 

rom #§ 33 to 62.9 percent. Likewise, the group receiving $18 and under 

the # $26 rose from 8 percent in 1933 to 14.5 percent in 1935. That there 


sted ‘ That this increase is due largely to higher average hourly earnings is shown by the fact that the average 
tion weekly hours changed but little between the two dates. As a class, colored females constituted the lowest- 
59.3 paid group in the industry, and although their average hourly earnings increased by 66.5 percent, the 
09. ’verage weekly hours worked by them rose only by 1.2 hours. 
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are few high-paid workers in this industry is shown by the fact th 
only 5.1 percent earned $26 or more in 1935 as compared with 3. 
percent in 1933. 

Sex and Color Differentials 


Tue relative increases, both in average earnings per hour ay 
average weekly earnings, between March 1933 and March 19; 
were greater for females than males and greater for colored than {y 
white workers. This is brought out by the data compiled in table 3 


Table 3.—Average Hourly Earnings and Average Weekly Earnings in th 
Cigarette, etc., Industry by Sex and Color, March 1933 and 1935 
































Average hourly earnings Average weekly earnings 
Sex and color - 
March | March | Percent | yfarch | March | Petcent 
1933 1935 increase 1933 1935 loom . 
CE ee ae oe oe $0. 314 $0. 429 36. 6 $10. 50 $14. 61 
NE aL. ocnamadhslodubenaawecenadad . 354 475 34. 2 11. 88 16. 11 
Ee Se eae es . 233 . 344 47.6 7. 73 11.77 
ne ee. ee ee . 379 - 485 28.0 13. 54 17. 11 
_, see See 6 a eee . 429 . 548 27.7 15. 72 19. 48 
Colored ___.--- ee SS eee ee - 282 377 33. 7 9. 64 13. 13 
EET SR SR SE Ses . 255 . 373 46.3 8. 07 12. 23 
... SP ee or eee ee . 288 . 404 40.3 9. 02 13. 16 
a eae Se . 185 . 308 66. 5 5. 97 10. 30 | 











Women are an important factor in this industry. In fact, the 
number of females covered in the sample exceeded that of males by 
677 (12,241 as against 11,564) in March 1935. This is one of the 
reasons for the low earnings in the industry. In March 1933, the 
hourly earnings of females averaged only 25.5 cents, or 12.4 cents lower 
than those of males. The increase in average earnings per hour raised 
the March 1935 figure for females approximately to the 1933 level of 
the males. However, a similar increase in the average for males 
resulted in maintaining practically the former differential. The aver- 
age weekly earnings of females were $8.07 in 1933 and $12.23 in 1935, 
these figures being $5.47 and $4.88 less than the averages for males. 

Colored workers are also important in this industry, their number 
in the sample amounting to 8,257 out of a total of 23,805in March 1935. 
Their presence is another reason for the low average earnings in the in- 
dustry. The average hourly earnings of colored employees were 23.3 
cents in 1933 and 34.4 cents in 1935, the differentials in favor of the 
whites being 12.1 cents in the former year and 13.1 cents in the latter. 
In March 1933, the earnings of colored employees amounted to only 
$7.73 per week ($4.15 less than for whites) as compared with $11.77 
in March 1935 ($4.34 less than for white employees). 

During each pay-roll period, the lowest earnings were reported for 
colored females and the highest for white males. In March 1933, 
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lored females averaged only 18.5 cents per hour and $5.97 per week, 
March 1935 these figures had risen to 30.8 cents per hour and 
10.30 per week. For white males, the averages were 42.9 cents per 
our and $15.72 per week in 1933 and 54.8 cents per hour and $19.48 
er week in 1935. 

Colored males showed the lowest and colored females the highest 
bsolute increase in average hourly earnings between 1933 and 1935. 
; a result, the differential in favor of white workers increased 
mong males (from 14.7 to 17.1 cents) and decreased among females 
from 10.3 to 9.6 cents). While the differential in favor of white 
sales over white females remained at slightly more than 14 cents, 
nat of colored males over colored females fell from 9.7 cents in 1933 
» 6.9 cents in 1935. 

Regional Differentials 


A Tuirp reason for the low average earnings in the industry may be 
hat most of the plants are located in the South. Of the 23,805 em- 
loyees covered in the survey in March 1935, 18,790 were in North 
arolina, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, while the remaining 
015 workers were in eight Northern States.° 

Average hourly and weekly earnings, by State or region, classified 
s to sex and color, are given in table 4. 


able 4.—Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings in the Cigarette, etc., Industry, 
by Region, Sex, and Color, March 1933 and 1935 









































North Carolina Virginia Kentucky and | Northern States 
Sex and color 

Per- Per- Per- Per- 

March! March} cent |March|March| cent |March| March! cent |March|March! cent 

1933 1935 jofin-| 1933 1935 | ofin-| 1933 1935 |ofin-| 1933 1935 | of ine 

crease crease crease crease 

Hourly earnings 
‘eee $0. 303 |$0.402 | 32.7 |$0.218 |$0.442 |102.8 |$0.311 |$0.416 | 33.8 |$0.380 |$0. 471 23.9 
ie . 388 -510 | 31.4 . 303 . 509 | 68.0 . 320 .428 | 33.8 . 396 . 484 22.2 
bona . 243 . 339 | 39.5 . 166 . 356 114.5 241 . 335 | 39.0 300 355 18.3 
it we 352 | .443 | 25.9| .270| .480|77.8| .375| .479| 27.7| .526| .568| 8.0 
i . 437 - 551 | 26.1 . 351 . 563 | 60.4 . 384 .493 | 28.4 564 . 596 5.7 
era -286 | .368 | 28.7 . 222 . 386 | 73.9 . 299 . 385 | 28.8 378 . 392 3.7 
a . 247 . 354 | 43.3 - 165 , 394 (138.8 . 243 . 363 | 49.4 308 . 389 26.3 
'eaeee . 325 -449 | 38.2] .256 -448 | 75.0 . 251 . 373 | 48.6 319 . 397 24.5 
eat . 197 .310 | 57.4 -110 | .312 |183.6 | .188 . 286 | 52.1 249 .360 | 20.5 
Weekly earnings ! 

Sa ti 9.73 (14.32 | 47.2 | 6.76 {13.93 (106.1 {10.37 (13.83 33.4 114.09 [16.69 18.5 
sees 11.45 /|17.21 50.3 {11.20 |16.60 48.2 |10.54 (14.24 35.1 |14.81 /|17.30 16.8 
—_—oe 8.30 (12.48 | 50.4 | 4.69 {10.76 (129.4 | 8.88 /|11.01 24.0 |10.67 /11.88 11.3 
All males_........|11.42 [15.82 | 38.5 | 9.35 [15.85 69.5 |14.51 [16.94 16.7 {20.27 {21.36 5.4 
ae 13.68 (19.20 | 40.4 |14.29 [19.09 | 33.6 [14.58 /17.36 | 19.1 |22.49 (22.67 8 
a 9.54 (13.35 | 39.9 | 7.02 (12.39 | 76.5 |13.80 /|14.13 2.4 112.80 /13.80 7.8 
} eeeore 7.82 (12.59 | 61.0 | 4.67 |11.76 [151.8 | 7.09 (11.49 | 62.1 {11.24 (13.16 17.1 
i mma 8.94 (14.45 | 61.6 | 8.67 |14.06 | 62.2 7.25 /|11.90 | 64.1 {11.60 [13.51 16.5 
q+ tate 6.90 |11.59 | 68.0 | 2.82 | 8.65 (206.7 | 5.87 | 8.55 | 45.7 | 9.15 | 9.37 2.4 









































‘Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 
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In March 1933, the lowest average hourly earnings for all worke 
were reported in Virginia, the figure being 21.8 cents. This was abo, 
9 cents below the averages for North Carolina and for Kentucky gy, 
Tennessee, which were 30.3 and 31.1 cents per hour. The figure {, 
all Northern States combined was 38 cents per hour. The averag 
weekly earnings were $6.76 in Virginia, $9.73 in North Caroling 
$10.37 in Kentucky and Tennessee, and $14.09 in the Northen 
States. 

By March 1935, however, there was a decided change in the sity, 
tion in the southern territory. The low average earnings for lj 
workers in Virginia more than doubled, rising to 44.2 cents per hour 
an increase of 22.4 cents, or 102.8 percent. On the other hand, tly 
average hourly earnings rose only approximately 10 cents both jy 
North Carolina and in Kentucky and Tennessee, or to 40.2 cents an( 
41.6 cents, respectively. In other words, Virginia had forged ahead 
of the other Southern States in average earnings per hour. The rig 
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in the Northern States was about 9 cents, or to 47.1 cents per hour fm the 
only 2.9 cents above that of Virginia. There was also a narrowingymwhite 
of the differential in 1935, as compared with 1933, between the N orth.{M§§22.49 
ern and Southern States. As regards weekly earnings, the most{mduring 


impressive rise also appeared in Virginia, the increase amounting toqstates 
$7.17, or 106.1 percent. Each of the three southern regions had angghourly 
average of approximately $14 in 1935, as compared with $16.69 in them \orth 
Northern States. vidua 

The shift of Virginia in the southern tobacco belt from a low wage fof bo 
level in 1933 to a relatively high wage level in 1935 is confirmed by §!%9 | 
the data covering each sex and color group of employees. In prac- Jregio! 
tically all cases the average hourly and weekly earnings in Virginia §Rcents 
in March 1933_were smaller than in North Carolina and in Kentucky J th 
and Tennessee. During the 2-year interval, however, there were MB vers 
much larger increases in average earnings per hour, both absolutely MB male 
and relatively, in Virginia as compared with the other regions, form 10 
every sex and color group. The same applied also in most instances  ° Tr 
to the average earnings per week. The gain was especially conspicu- J {emé 
ous in the case of colored females, whose averages in 1933 were only #2 fe 
11 cents per hour and $2.82 per week but by 1935 had increased to J 198! 
31.2 cents (a gain of 183.6 percent) and $8.65 (a rise of 206.7 percent). J Whi! 
As a result of these gains, the average hourly earnings in 1935 were J Whe 
higher in Virginia than in North Carolina and in Kentucky and & &“ 
Tennessee in all but one of the sex and color groups.’ This was not JB! t 
true of the average weekly earnings, which were somewhat higher in As 
some and lower in other cases. It must be remembered that the “ff 
variation in hours worked has an important influence on weekly J fem 
earnings. 07 





’ The average for white females in North Carolina was slightly higher than in Virginia. 
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4 comparison of average earnings per hour in North Carolina and 

ose in Kentucky and Tennessee in 1933 shows that while the 

res were practically the same in both regions for colored employees, 

ey were considerably higher in the former as compared with the 

iter place for white workers. However, due to the predominance 

colored employees in North Carolina, the averages of all workers 

ere practically the same in. both regions. The same situation 

sisted in 1935, and, in fact, the uniformity in the averages of colored 

orkers was also extended to Virginia. As regards average weekly 

mings in 1933, except colored males,® the figures differed very 

ttle between North Carolina and Kentucky and Tennessee. In 

935, except for colored males,® the average earnings per week were 

igher in North Carolina than in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

In 1933, every sex and color group, with two exceptions, reported 

igher average hourly and weekly earnings in the Northern States as 
ompared with the southern regions. The best-paid group of workers 
the Northern States, as well asin the country as a whole, were the 
ite males, whose average earnings were 56.4 cents per hour and 
22.49 per week. However, both the absolute and relative gains 
uring the 2-year period were for the most part smaller in the Northern 
tates as compared with the other regions. Thus, while the average 
ourly and weekly earnings for all workers were still higher in the 
‘orth than in the South in 1935, this was no longer true of the indi- 
vidual sex and color groups. In fact, the average earnings per hour 
{ both male and female colored employees in the North were in 
1935 at approximately the same level as found in each of the southern 
regions. White males in the North were still the highest paid (59.6 
cents), but white females in North Carolina and Virginia were getting 
on the average considerably more per hour than in the North. The 
average weekly earnings were still highest in the North for white 
males ($22.67), but this was not true of the other sex and color groups. 
In general, the average hourly and weekly earnings in each State 
or region during each pay-roll period were greater for males than for 
females and greater for whites than colored workers. However, with 
a few exceptions, the percentages of increase between 1933 and 
1935 were greater for females than males and greater for colored than 
white employees. The exceptions are found in the Northern States, 
where the relative gains in average earnings per hour of the colored 
exceeded those of the white workers for each sex. This was also true 
of the white and colored females in regard to average weekly earnings. 
As a result, there was a general tendency toward the narrowing of 
differentials in all regions during the period between the males and 
females and between the white and colored employees. 


' The average in Kentucky and Tennessee exceeded that in North Carolina by $4.26. 
‘There was less than $1 difference in the averages of this group between the two regions. 
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Occupational Differentials 





































THERE are numerous occupations in the industry, but only seye 
important ones are considered in this article. The data relating { 
these occupations, which included 53.3 percent of the employees ; 
the sample in March 1935, are shown in table 5. 

These seven occupations have been arranged in ascending orde 
of average hourly earnings in 1933. The lowest-paid occupatig 
was found to be hand stemmers, with an average of 19.4 cents 
The highest-paid processing occupation was making-machine opera 
tors, whose average was 37.8 cents, or nearly double that of han 
stemmers. Among the remaining three processing occupations, the 
average of pickers-searchers was found to be only slightly create; 
than that of hand stemmers, while the other three occupations had 
averages ranging from 5.8 to 8.5 cents lower than that of making. 
machine operators. Office clerks averaged 50.7 cents per bour in 1933. 

With two exceptions, namely, pickers-searchers and floor workers, 
the relative increases between March 1933 and March 1935 varied 
inversely with the size of the averages in 1933. For the processing 
occupations, the percentage increase ranged from 29 for floor workers 
to 67.5 for hand stemmers. The absolute gains ranged from 8.4 
cents for pickers-searchers to 13.1 cents per hour for hand stemmers, 
which may be compared with an increase of 11.5 cents for all occupa- 
tions in the industry. The gain for office clerks amounted to only 
6.3 cents, or 12.4 percent. 

As a result of the varying increases, there was a change in the 
differentials among these seven occupations in 1935. Due to botha 
larger absolute and relative rise for hand stemmers, the pickers- 
searchers became the lowest-paid occupation in the group, with their 
average hourly earnings amounting to 31.1 cents, or 1.4 cents lower 
than for hand stemmers. The making-machine operators were still 
the highest-paid occupation, their average being 50.8 cents per hour. 
This was 19.7 cents higher than that of the lowest-paid group, whicl. 
compared with a differential of 18.4 cents in 1933. The retention of 
the absolute differential, with respect to hand stemmers, is due to 
the fact that the average earnings of the making-machine operators 
increased by 13 cents, or nearly the same as for hand stemmers. 
Owing to a larger rise both absolutely and relatively, between 1933 
and 1935, for cigarette catchers, the average earnings per hour of the 
latter became higher than that of floor workers in 1935. The differ- 
entials between the three medium-paid processing occupations and 
making-machine operators increased in range from 7.2 to 11.2 cents 
per hour in 1935. The hourly earnings of office clerks averaged 5/ 
cents. 






able 5. 
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~Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings in the Cigarette, etc., Industry, 
March 1933 and 1935 

















Ve 4 tt Ye ppg ae ° 
. Average hourly earnings Average weekly earnings 
7 ; a 
Occupation of a 
workers| March | March | Fereent | warch | March | Percent 
1933 1935 cr 1933 1935 
ease crease 
9.6 $0. 194 $0. 325 67.5 $6. 39 $10. 73 67.9 
ebbechoscase 9. 0 - 227 311 37. 0 7. 55 10, 11 33.9 
See hs Racin 4.0 . 293 . 418 42.7 8. 20 12, 92 57.6 
(oe a 12.8 . 307 . 396 29. 0 10. 01 13. 49 34.8 
;ing-machine operators ------ 8.9 . 320 - 436 36. 3 9. 58 14. 37 50. 0 
faking-machine operators. - --.- 5.0 . 378 . 508 34. 4 10. 90 16. 37 50. 2 
ae ot 4.0 . 507 . 570 12.4 21. 44 22. 18 3.5 










































The reason for the low average earnings per hour of hand stemmers 
nd pickers-searchers is due to the very large number of female colored 
orkers found in these two occupations. Likewise, the presence of 
any white males among making-machine operators accounts for the 
igh average hourly earnings in that occupation. Cigarette catchers 
e principally white females, floor workers are largely white and 
olored males, and packing-machine operators are mostly white males 
ndfemales. Office clerks are almost exclusively white, about evenly 
ivided as to sex. 

The situation with respect to average weekly earnings during the 
eriod under consideration is very similar to that found in connection 
ith average hourly earnings. In 1933 the weekly average ranged 
rom $6.39 for hand stemmers to $10.90 for making-machine operators 
among the processing occupations. In 1935 the range was from 
$10.11 for pickers-searchers to $16.37 for making-machine operators. 
The average earnings of office workers were $21.44 in 1933 and $22.18 
in 1935. 


Average Earnings of Workers, by Size of Employing Company 


Or THE 23,805 employees covered in the 1935 sample, 48.7 percent 
were in the plants of the “Big Three’’, 37.9 percent in the plants of 
the “Second Six’’, 7.9 percent in small firms, and 5.5 percent in snuff 
plants. The relation, if any, of average earnings to the size of the 
employing company is therefore of interest. Earnings classified as 
to size of company are presented in table 6. 
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Table 6.—Average Hourly Earnings and Weekly Earnings, in the Cigare tte, 
masini by Size of | SPO March 1933 and 1935 7 








Average hourly earnings Average week] earning 








Size of company 2 
March | March |Percentof; March | March Por, 
1933 1935 | increase 1933 1935 | incras 





“‘Big Three’ companies.___............-- $0. 306 $0. 429 

















é 40. 2 $10. 34 $14. 61 R 

“Second Six’”’ companies_----......-...-.. . 309 - 425 37.5 9. 64 14, 13 " 
i fe tS See . 395 . 509 28. 9 16. 93 19, 19 hy 
15. 6 13. 44 13. 67 1 


All other companies._._..........__._.._. | . 340 . 393 








The average hourly earnings during each pay-roll period were pry 
tically identical in the plants of the ‘Big Three” and “Second Sj’ 
the figures in each case being about 31 cents in 1933 and 43 cents; 
1935. Since these two groups of companies comprised nearly 87 py 
cent of the sample studied in 1935, the above averages are similar; 
those shown respectively for the industry as a whole. However, ti 
small firms reported a higher average in 1933 (34 cents) and a low 
one (39.3 cents) in 1935. In other words, the rise in the avery 
hourly earnings in these plants amounted only to about 5 cents (1), 
percent) as against approximately 12 cents in the larger companies, 

The same situation was found in the average weekly earnings. Thigetine 
“Big Three” showed a rise of $4.27 (from $10.34 to $14.61), or 41 
percent, while the ‘Second Six’”’ reported an increase of $4.49 (fro 
$9.64 to $14.13), or 46.6 percent. On the other hand, the averg 
for the small firms was $13.44 in 1933 and $13.67 in 1935, a gain 
only 23 cents, or 1.7 percent. 
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Changes in Average Earnings, by Branch of Industry 


AverAGES’for each branch of industry are shown in table /. 

For cigarette manufacturing, which in March 1935 compris 
nearly two-thirds of the total sample, data are available for thru 
pay-roll periods, as a survey of this branch was made in the sprufifpur 
of 1930. The average hourly earnings here declined only by |mr 
cents, or 3.8 percent, between the spring of 1930 and March 193) ijear 
which period embraced the greater part of the depression. Du 
largely to part-time work, the reduction in average weekly earning 
was much greater, namely, $4.82, or 33.6 percent. On the othe 
hand, the increase between March 1933 and March 1935 amountel 
to 12.6 cents, or 41 percent, in average earnings per hour. In aver 
age weekly earnings, the rise was $4.98, or 52.4 percent, thus bring 
ing the figure to a level slightly higher than in 1930. 

In March 1933, the average earnings per hour were slightly greatt 
in plants making smoking and chewing tobacco than in the cigaretti} 
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tte tories, While the average earnings per week in the former exceeded 


nse in the latter by nearly $2. Due to a larger absolute as well as 
ative gain between 1933 and 1935 in cigarettes as compared with 
king and chewing tobacco, however, the situation was reversed 
1935, when both the hourly and weekly average earnings in the 
er exceeded Tespectively those in the latter. The highest aver- 
earnings per, hour and per week were reported during each pay- 
; 1 period in the snuff plants. These, however, covered only 1,315 
‘Bployees in 1935. 
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ble 7. Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings in the Cigarette, etc., Industry, 
1930, 1933, and 1935, by Branch of Industry 
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Nts y Average hourly earnings Average weekly earnings 
7 pes 7m 3 r <a 
ils Percent of increase | Percent of increase 
AT WE dustry branch ae ne ~~ (ee B 
Pr. th March| March March} March 
y Ul 1930 |""1933 | 1935 | 1930 | 1933 | 1930 | 2999 |" 1933 | 1935 | 1930 | 1933 | 1930 
lowe to to | to to | to to 
1933 | 1935 | 1935 1933 | 1935 | 1935 
V eT ace a OST! SPR SM Re! Pe) El es Pek ee AS US PE 
(15, ire code indus- | 
ri seal sictaelle (‘) |$0.314 |$0. 429 (') 36. 6 a Sree \$10. 50 |$14.61 |...--- | & Poe 
eS, 7 | ee ee | ee 
.|$0. 319 . 307 .433 | 73.8 | 41.0 | 35.7 |$14.33 9.51 | 14.49 |?33.6 | 52.4 1,1 
Thy icing and chew- 
, ng tobacco... (1) .313 . 406 (") 29.7 (') 1 Ff. % | ee rT 
P 4) Ma () | 1305] 509) () | 9] 0) ---| 16.93 | 19.19 |---| 18.3 |-—-. 
| | 
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Data not available. 
Percent of decrease. 


Annual Earnings in 1934 


ALTHOUGH even in March 1935 the average hourly and weekly 
mings in the industry were relatively low, this factor was com- 
nsated to some extent by the fairly stable employment of tobacco 
orkers as compared with most other industries. 

rise Data on the total number of weeks worked during the year and 
threfimnual earnings were obtained for the calendar year 1934. These 
prigfifigures cover 7,815 employees (about one-third of the March 1935 
y 1imple) who obtained an average of 47.4 weeks of work during the 
193) Rear and earned an average of $699.92.'° The percentage distribu- 
Dwfifions of workers according to weeks worked and annual earnings are 
ningi#hown, respectively, in tables 8 and 9. 


other 

nted For white males in the tobacco industry the number of weeks worked per employee averaged 49.4 and 
s annual earnings $1,047.66. This may be compared with the automobile industry in 193s, where the 

1 Vel-Mearerage weekly hours were 37.7 and the annual earnings $900. 
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Table 8.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in the Cigarette, etc., Industelics 30 3 
by Number of Weeks Worked in 1934 ao 
» whit 
2 e al 
Simple — alt 
Number of weeks worked percent- “ 
percent- 10.- 
age age ple ) 
ess 7,815 
48 weeks and over......................| 80.3 80.3 me 
44 and under 48 weeks__._.....________.- 5.4 85.7 
40 and under 44 weeks_.............__.-. 3.3 89. 0 1 
36 and under 40 weeks_............____-- 1.6 90. 6 
32 and under 36 weeks_._......._______-- 1.4 92.0 
28 and under 32 weeks._..............._-- 1.9 93.9 
24 and under 28 weeks_.............____. 1.0 94.9 nica 
20 and under 24 weeks_........_...____-- 1.3 96. 2 _— 
16 and under 20 weeks_....-____..______- 8 97.0 pe ee 
12 and under 16 weeks................... .6 97.6 Se 
8 and under 12 weeks.............._____- 1.0 98. 6 Avene: 
, 4 and under 8 weeks.................___. - 99.3 Averag 
I Ae nk wane cnciinwnene mi 100. 0 . 
preter 
Num 
CO on en Averag 
- = Averag 
poking a 
1: ; Numb 
Nine-tenths of the workers worked 36 or more weeks during tly Avera 
\verag 


year, four-fifths worked 48 or more weeks, and 72 percent may }y 
sald to have worked every week in the year (table 8). 

Earnings of less than $400 in 1934 were reported for 13.2 percen 
of the workers, and 61 percent received $400 and under $800. Anothe 
17 percent earned $800 and under $1,200, 5 percent $1,200 an( 
under $1,600, and the remaining 3.8 percent earned $1,600 and ove 
(table 9). 


Table 9.—Distribution of Workers in the Cigarette, etc., Industry by Annud 
Earnings in 1934 


























| 

Simple poe ! Simple Co 1: 

: - ative || er- | lative 

Annual earnings =. i Annual earnings am — 
age centage age | centage 

$1,800 and over..................- 1.9 1.9 || $700 and under $800. .-........... | 13.2 g 

$1,700 and under $1,800_______.__- .8 2.7 |! $600 and under $700. ..........-_- 15.7 i 
$1,600 and under $1,700__..______- 1.1 3.8 || $500 and under $600. ............- 20.0; 74 
$1,500 and under $1,600.........__| 9 4.7 || $400 and under $500_..__.......-- 12.0} 847 
$1,400 and under $1,500........__. 1.1 5.8 || $300 and under $400. ..........-- 6.1] 923 
$1,300 and under $1,400_.____.___- | 12 7.0 || $200 and under $300... -.....-..... 3.2) %) 

$1,200 and under $1,300_.____-_- | 1.8 8.8 || $100 and under $200. .........-.- 1.7 v7 
$1,100 and under $1,200_.____- > iad 2.6 SRS 8 ye RR ECEER es 2.3 00.0 
$1,000 and under $1,100___ -_.____- 3.2 14.6 |————_-|—_—— 
$900 and under $1,000__.__..______| 4.4 19.0 FER Ear RA OS eS ep } 100.0 |--.-.... 

$800 and under $900. ........_.._- | 6.8 25.8 | 





Classification by sex and color groups reveals very little variation 
in the total number of weeks worked but does show a considerable 
amount of variation in the annual earnings. The averages wer 


$1,047.66 for white males, $616.76 for white females, $570.08 for 
colored males and $436.18 for colored females (table 10). 

The number of weeks worked averaged 48.2 in cigarette manulac- 
turing and 44.9 in the making of smoking and chewing tobacco ané 
snuff, the average annual earnings being $705.49 in the former ané 
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| dust, 


7.30 in the latter. The highest-paid group in the industry were 
» white males in smoking and chewing tobacco and snuff plants, 
}ose annual earnings averaged $1,169.60 in 1934. 


ple 10.—Average Number of Weeks Worked and Average Annual Earnings of 
7,815 Workers in the Cigarette, etc., Industry in 1934, by Sex and Color 



































Males Females 
All 
Branch of industry ae 
White Colored White Colored 
tire code industry: 
Number of workers. .-.......---.-...- 7, 815 2, 289 2, 229 2, 010 1, 287 
Average number of weeks worked.--_. 47.4 49.4 47.1 45.4 47.4 
Average annual earnings. -_...-.....-.. $699.92 | $1,047. 66 $570. 08 $616. 76 $436. 18 
arettes: f 
Number of workers-_..-----..--.-...- 5, 938 1, 845 1, 696 1, 485 912 
Average number of weeks worked-.-..- 48.2 49.7 47.6 47.2 48.2 
Average annual earnings. ......-.....- $705.49 | $1,018.32 $566. 73 $641. 71 $434. 52 
noking and chewing tobacco and snuff: 
Number of workers................... 1, 877 444 533 525 375 
2 thal Average number of weeks worked... _- 44.9 48. 3 45.8 40.4 45.6 
\verage annual earnings. __----.....-- $682.30 | $1, 169. 60 $580. 72 $546. 19 $440. 24 
uy A 4 
TCep 
Othe 
| and 
Ove] 
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Cur 
lat 
per 
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Hourly and Weekly Earnings in Textile Dyeing ay 
Finishing: Cotton, Silk, and Rayon, 1933 and 1934: 









HIS is the first of two articles on hourly and weekly wages in ¢h 

textile-finishing industry, as disclosed by a survey by the Burey 
of Labor Statistics. The present article deals with the finishing , 
woven cotton-goods (including certain mixtures of cotton with silk 
rayon)’, and of silk and rayon. 

The survey was timed to include three significant pay-roll period 
during July 1933, August 1933, and August 1934. These represent cott 
respectively, conditions just before and just after the President). 1. 
Reemployment Agreement, and some months after the adoption ¢ 
the codes for the various branches of the industry. The voluntar 
President’s Reemployment Agreement was effective for cotton-textilg 
finishing from July 22 (at the earliest) until November 13, 1933 
after which it was placed under the code of the cotton-textile industry jj — 
for silk and rayon finishing the P. R. A. was effective until the adopjiiregior 


» be m 
r Aug 


mall! 





Male 
tion of the silk and rayon dyeing and printing code, approved Femi 
December 21, 1933. en Eo 

Cotton-Textile Finishing ~- 


fiddle 
Recorps covering 4,783 workers in July 1933, 13,340 workers un re 
August 1933, and 13,058 workers in August 1934 were furnished by’ Mal 


Fem 


the cotton-finishing units.‘ These samples represent 70 percent, 41 








1 Data compiled by the Bureau’s Division of Wages,”"Hours, and Working Conditions. This artice oan 
summarizes a report prepared by N. A. Tolles which is available in the files of the Bureau. 1 Sam 

2 Mixtures consisting primarily of cotton or those finished by concerns which were primarily equippe! 
for and engaged in the manufacture of cotton goods. 

3 This was the same code which governed the wages and hours of the cotton spinners and weavers, & 
analyzed in part I of the Bureau’s general Textile Report. (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage Rate 
and Weekly Earnings in the Cotton-Goods Industry from July 1933 to August 1934, Feb. 4, 1935. Mime 
graphed. Abstracts in the Monthly Labor Review, March 1935, May 1935.) When the cotton-textik 
code first became effective, July 31, 1933, finishing operations were'not specifically included. An amené 
ment of Nov. 8, 1933 (effective Nov. 13), brought under the cotton code not only the finishing of al!-cotto 
goods but also the finishing of rayon and cotton-rayon mixtures. On Dec. 21, 1933, a separate code wa 
approved for rayon and silk finishers. (See p. 1350 ff.) But the finishing of mixtures which were D0 
primarily silk or rayon—finishing of mixtures by concerns primarily engaged in cotton-goods productia 
and the finishing of rayon yarn—was allowed to remain under the cotton-textile code. The Bureau's 
sample did not include any rayon-yarn finishers who work under the cotton code but did include the finis)- 
ing of cotton-rayon and cotton-silk mixtures under that code. Rayon-yarn finishing done on commissio 
was placed under the textile-processing code on Jan. 30, 1934. (See Textile Report, sec. D.) 

‘4 It is not possible to compare these samples accurately, either with the total number of workers engage! 
in this branch of the industry or with the previous wage and hour studies in this industry which wet 
conducted by the Bureau. The Census of Manufactures does not classify as textile finishing the finishist 
departments of integrated plants, nor does it separate its results according to the type of textile finished. 
The present study represents the first attempt by the Bureau to present separately the results for cott0! 
finishing, as distinct from the finishing of rayon, silk, or woolen textiles. 
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rent, and 43 percent, respectively, of records secured by the Bu- 
» for all three branches of textile finishing combined. The distri- 
tion of these workers by region and sex is indicated in table 1. The 
ly 1933 sample was somewhat unsatisfactory due to the difficulty 
obtaining pay-roll records for that month at the time the field 
udy was conducted. In particular, the relatively inadequate repre- 
ntation of the southern region will be noticed. For this reason, 
parisons between July 1933 and the two later periods are likely 
uel be most useful if each region is examined separately. The samples 
ino « r August 1933 and August 1934 are believed to be fairly represen- 
ilk 9 tive. Of the workers covered in these two periods, approximately 
) percent were engaged in the finishing of all-cotton goods. The 
maining 30 percent were employed in the finishing of mixed fabrics 
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eriod : 

esent cotton and rayon or silk. 

dent able 1.—Geographical Distribution of Workers Included in Study of Wages and 

on of Hours in Cotton-Textile Finishing 

Ntar — —— 

exti] Number of workers 

19231 Region and sex 

vod July 1933 | August 1933 | August 1934 

try: naaeie a ~s 

rdo NB EE Ee ee MALTS E 4, 783 13, 340 13, 058 
RAE IP GE I aA aS 3, 609 10, 283 10, 528 

rove a SMS BE IED LMR BLE Lie ba 1,174 3, 057 2, 530 

lela aie ta sarees gee “th rod Kamboeie 3, 548 6,973} 7,354 
on bis Sgesttitiphiahddianssee bbb enbnbahiind 2, 959 5, 783 6, 234 
ten a anwk in edsicd Ebekiiipewes witnbebnandtt = 589 1, 190 1, 120 
dd OES MOROED 80 goo 5s a cdnsedeccncnnnasbeendssesum 485 2, 392 2, 427 

_s Sl tteseances- Th Sh thdinnaspadecedwedamess fame 278 1, 823 1, 823 

TS 8 oss bss eeanebiiein ae Peng ee 207 569 604 

1] isd ns Shannen tp steqageuncnnsasioneanes 750 3, 975 3, 277 

CQ DY NN, 55555460656 cbbnndbddabwosacedddshdeets ' 372 2, 677 2, 471 

t. 4f Females... .--.-. + neta AEE, Ee pee NE De <p Pag 378 1, 298 806 











article ' Sample included representation from Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, !-hode Island. 
‘Sample included representation from New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 
‘Sample included representation from North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee. 


ers, Hourly Earnings 

» Rates 

fimeo Hourly Earnings and the Code Minimum 
textile 


nef THAT hourly earnings in the cotton-textile industry are among the 
Apowest in the country became evident when the code® fixed the 
e ot f™morthern and southern minimum wages for the industry. These 
uti levels were put at 32% cents per hour in the North and 30 cents in 

he South. A few classes of workers might be paid less than these 











reau's 
finish- 
Lission 
‘ For a more detailed discussion of the labor provisions of this code, see Textile Report, Pt. I. (See note 
p. 1336.) 

‘The requirement was stated to be “‘at the rate’”’ of $13 and $12 a week, respectively. This was inter- 
preted to be a full-time rate; hence no particular weekly earnings were required. 
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rates: “Outside” workers, cleaners, and substandard workers ’ Werdliesble 2 
to be paid at least 75 percent of the minimum (24% cents o; 29 
cents an hour), and learners might be employed for a maxinuyn r 
6 weeks with no required minimum wage. 

The same minimum wage rates were fixed for the several branch 
of the industry that were grouped under the one code. Textile finjs, 
ing probably had less difficulty in meeting the requirements than sox 
other branches, notably spinning and weaving,’ because its pre-co(, 
rates were initially higher. Whereas the code minimum was ac tually 
higher than the former average of hourly earnings in the spinning 
and weaving plants, the somewhat inadequate sample for July 1933 
suggests that northern cotton finishers were paying an average ¢ 
33.7 cents an hour, or somewhat more than the minimum requir. 
ments of the code. The same records show, however, that southen{[/ The 
finishers were paying an average of 22.6 cents during July 1933 yipf the 
compared with the minimum of 30.0 cents subsequently imposed by{igpons¢ 
the code. ‘Beat’ 

Noncompliance with code requirements may have occurred {pr abo 
although a specific statement from existing records is not possible fiigdvan 
due to the presence of exempt classes of employees in the pay rolls franc. 
Therefore, the existence of 1.5 percent of 13,058 finishing workenfiiiihing 
receiving less than code minima in August 1934 may be due to exemp-(m™meree 
tion or noncompliance or both. The percentage is, however, notablyible t 
lower than the 5.6 percent found in spinning and weaving.’ Hov-lfhose 
ever, even this contrast is somewhat qualified by the fact that fewerliivera 
learners, handicapped employees, etc., are normally found in textilfim Au 
finishing than in spinning and weaving. Noncompliance probably dif pe 
exist, particularly in the South, as shown in table 2. The southemf Th 
finishers showed 5 percent of all employees paid subminimum wages in Jiactus 
August 1934, as against only two-tenths of 1 percent in New Eng-fMfavor 
land. The wide difference between the two percentages emphasize fiiflect 
the disparity between wages in the two areas, and suggests the f™pasec 
comparatively greater difficulty of the southern finishers in meeting{jm m 
code requirements, notwithstanding the 2%-cent regional wag:{Mpour 


differential in their favor under code provisions. 5 ee 
TI 


7 Between January (amendment no. 2) and August (amendment no. 6) of 1934, substandard workers nd 
were to receive 80 percent of the minimum rates, but no certificate for such workers was required excep! 
the discretion of the Textile Labor Relations Board. In August 1934 the power to make regulations ws fmto fe 
transferred to the Secretary of Labor and certificates were then required in each case from some publit arn. 
authority. 

8 For the general wage rise in spinning and weaving, see Textile Report, Pt. I, Feb. 4, 1935, p. 43. am] 

* See Textile Report, Pt. I, Feb. 4, 1935, p. 43. m 
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Were, ble 2,—Subminimum Payments to Workers in Cotton-Textile Finishing, 















































oa August 1934, by Region and Sex 
M of Number of workers Percentage of sample 
Region 
nChes Male | Female | Total Male | Female | Total 
Nish. 
Lilet. sgubinatectnccnaconaqeoconsey 141 54 195 1.3 2.1 1.5 
SOMe ome 
ww England !.........------------------ 7 5 12 0.1 0.4 0.2 
~COdeMMddle Atlantic !.........-.-..-------.-- ll 11 22 6 1.8 9 
aes 9 i aR 18 16 34 2 9 .3 
Maat ®, ..cchctidbdlinckasdardscrconsns 125 38 163 5.1 4.7 5.0 
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Minimum average hourly earnings=32.5 cents. 
: Minimum average hourly earnings=30.0 cents. 


Relative Gains, by Classes of Workers 


The increase of hourly earnings in the cotton-textile finishing branch 
the industry from July 1933 to August 1933 was a voluntary re- 
ponse to one or both of two appeals: (1) The request in the Presi- 
ent’s Reemployment Agreement that hourly wage levels should be at 
above a set minimum; (2) a move upward in sympathy with similar 
jvances required by the cotton-textile code of other cotton-textile 
ranches. Although the code was effective July 31, 1933, the fin- 
shing trades were not subject thereto until November 13. The wage 
ncreases in finishing between July and August were, therefore, credit- 
tablyfimble to the P. R. A. period. These increases were sharp in contrast to 
Hovw-Mmghose occurring later under the pressure of code requirements. The 
fewerfmaverage total changes were from 34.8 cents in July 1933 to 45.4 cents 
oxtilefif/in August 1933 (30 percent increase), and to 47.8 cents in August 1934 
y did’ percent additional increase). 

hern{f® The lift in wages benefited all classes of workers quite uniformly in 
res inf@ectual cents per hour, although the percentages of aggregate increase 
Eng-§Mfavored the lowest-paid classes, both because of number of workers 
sizes faaflected and because of the lower rates on which their increases were 
; thef/based. The percentages of increase for low-paid workers were large 
etingfm many cases. Thus some workers, formerly earning 17.5 cents an 
wagefmpour, gained 12.5 cents or 71.4 percent. Others who had earned 
5 cents an hour gained only 10 cents or 22.2 percent. 

The money benefits per hour to the lowest-paid half and quarter 
nd the highest-paid quarter of total workers, and the greater benefits 
0 female employees, are shown in table 3. It is probable that actual 
amings ware even lower in July 1933, inasmuch as the Bureau’s 
ample for that month covered a much lower proportion of the south- 
m workers, who earn least, than did the two subsequent samples. 
{ this surmise is correct, the increases in hourly earnings were actually 
somewhat greater than those described. Table 3 also indicates the 
irtual disappearance under the P. R. A. of the group earning less 


han 30 cents per hour, a group which in July 1933 constituted 47.1 
bercent of total employees. 
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Table 3.—Earnings Per Hour of Lowest-Paid Quarter and Half and Highest.p, 














Quarter of Workers in Cotton-Finishing Industry pen CO 

d wea 

— — —— — “e 1 
Group of workers July 1933 August 1933 tut 










id rel 





Best earnings of lowest- = quarter: Cents Cents ample 
EE ong Be eee " : = 28. 1 36.5 | : 
RRR Staaten AE: Bes a re > ee sand 21.3 34.3 | bur 1 

Best earnings of lowest-paid half: 
et ee eae area oi 32.5 | 42.0 9S the 
Females-____- * dba 25. 0 36.8 ; 

Poorest earnings of highest-paid quarter: | ming 
SS ae Pe oS ee 41.2 | 51.8 t 
Tt Diinnndichicteinskiedttcscanebcrcecouecdeie 32. 6 | 42. | ‘ nd ove 

Group earning— Percent Percent Percens the U 
EE EEE Se ee ee eee ee 47.1 3.5 | 
a ne cise manne 30. 1 44. 6 | age al 
SD SIN 55404 Se nntithipcéubbicbbedbe<seoscnsns 22. 8 51.9 | 63 » 

A ee : ‘® carl 

!'P. R. A. minimum wage was 30 cents per hour. oh-wi 

‘ Also 

Among the lowest-paid workers, the women benefited by wag ustz 
advances of 64 percent and the men by advances of 36 percent, a cist¢ 


against 41 percent for the women and 31.5 percent for the men idliied t 
the highest-paid group. Table 4 gives a cumulative percentag 
distribution of average hourly earnings, by sex, for July and Augis 
1933 and August 1934. 
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Table 4.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Average Hourly Earnings j 
Cotton-Textile Finishing, July 1933, August 1933, and August 1934 















































er : nd 30 
July 1933 August 1933 August 1934 . 
his 8 
Hourly earnings be CO 
Males | _F® | Total | Males | F® | Total | Males | Fe | v0 
males males males . | 
purly 
- | | 33, 
Number of employees---.-_-- 3, 609 1,174 4,783 | 10,283 | 3,057 | 13,340 | 10, 528 | 2, 530 | 13,03 t 
pnts § 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Perce 
Less than 25.0 cents7_....-- 9.6] 149.7] 19.5 2.0 2.4 2.1 0.4 1.2) ifiolunt 
Less than 30.0 cents__.._..- 2 40. 1 68.5 | 347.1 3.1 4.8 3.5 1.3 1.9 
Less than 32.5 cents_______- 50.0 74.7 56.1 11.3 14.4 12.0 7.6 15. 1 brous 
Less than 35.0 cents__..-..- 61.8 80. 5 66. 4 16.0 28.8 18.9 12.9 25. 0 1b 
Less than 37.5 cents__..__-- | 68.8 87.3 73.3 30. 8 58. 2 37.1 21.7 48.5 | 2 ovm 
Less than 40.0 cents__....-- 73. 1 89.8 77.2 41.9 69. 2 48.1 31.9 55.7 f fi 
Less than 45.0 cents___.____ 80. 7 94.4 84. 1 61.1 81.0 65. 7 53. 4 73. 6 i crea 
Less than 50.0 cents__.....- 85. 6 97.2 88. 5 72.2 88.7 76. 0 66. 9 82. 8 7 
Less than 55.0 cents__---_-- 89.5} 984] 91.7]/ 79.0] 935| 824] 76.0] 908) Mime, 
Less than 65.0 cents......-- 93. 6 99. 3 95. 0 88. 9 98. 0 91.0 87.1 97.0 9 
Less than 75.0 cents__._..-- 95.4/ 99.9] 965) 93.1 99.2} 945] 920! 988; Simork 





omy 


.8 percent earned less than 22.5 cents an hour. 
n 


127.8 
2 20.5 percent earned less than 27.5 cents an hour. 
330.8 percent earned less than 27.5 cents an hour. 


Range in Hourly Earnings 


Cotton-textile finishing is unlike many other branches of the textile 
manufacturing industry in the wide range of employees’ wages 


While a considerable number of workers might be found to be ear 
ing as little as 25 cents per hour and as much as 75 cents an hour i! 
July 1933, there was a notable absence of predominant concentti 
tions in the scales of hourly earnings. The contrast is considerable 
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St-Pai@ on compared with the low-wage concentrations in cotton spinning 
j weaving *° and the higher wage concentrations in woolen manu- 
ture! or in rayon and silk finishing.'!? Cotton-finishing plants 
id relatively small amounts to large numbers of workers. For 
ample, 47.1 percent of these workers earned Jess than 30 cents per 
ur in July 1933. In contrast with this low-wage group, however, 
3 the 53 percent of workers who were well distributed in classes 
ming over 30 cents, with 11.5 percent of them earning 50 cents 

‘fd over. This variety is doubtless due to the fact that this branch 
the industry is able to use unskilled workers in some of the lowest- 
we areas Of the South, at the same time that it finds it worth while 
carry 00 more complex processes with highly skilled workers in 
gh-wage areas of New England. 

Also in contrast with the experience of other sections of the textile 

dustry is the fact that this dispersion of average hourly earnings 

sisted throughout the period of the N. R. A. It has just been 
ted that the increases of average hourly earnings, in cents per hour, 
ere about as great for high-paid as for low-paid workers. Conse- 
ently, there was no congestion of workers at earnings close to the 
inmum rates, as in other branches of the industry. In August 
ngs qagp33, Unmediately after the major readjustment of wage rates, only 

5.4 percent of the workers were to be found earning between 30 

pd 35 cents an hour, and the percentage was 13.9 a year later when 

jis earnings group had come to include the minimum rates under 
te code. Such concentration as did exist was at higher levels of 
purly earnings, and even this was not so pronounced as in July 

33, when 27.6 percent of all workers earned between 25 and 30 

mtsan hour. This dispersion of rates was brought about largely by 

pluntary or competitive conditions in the industry rather than 
brough compliance with the code. Neither the President’s Reem- 
oyment Agreement nor the cotton-textile code directly required the 
creases in average hourly earnings which actually took place. The 
bde, however, did require that as much should be paid for 40 hours of 
ork as had been paid for the longer hours of the pre-code period. 
ompliance with this requirement tended to perpetuate the distribu- 


on in the higher ranges of hourly earnings which had existed in 
uly 1933. 


"See Textile Report, Pt. I, Feb. 4, 1935, p. 45. 
»xtile ‘Idem, Pt. III, Apr. 17, 1935, p. 26. (See abstract in the Monthly Labor Review, June 1935.) 
‘See Rayon and silk finishing, pp. 1351 ff. 
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Changes in Hourly Earning Differentials, by Occupations ble 5- 


The heavy relative benefits of wage advances to low-paid work, 
mentioned in the previous section, is again apparent in the occy, 
tional ratios shown in table 5." The net rise between July jg 
and August 1934 nearly doubled the hourly earnings of the lowe 
paid group, female yarn winders, from 22.4 cents to 43.5 cents, yw} 
the next lowest paid occupation, male dyeing-machine tenders (yap 
advanced 70 percent, from 25 cents to 42.5 cents. The advany 
among the middle-grade occupations were substantial, ranging fr, 
8.9 cents (laborers) to 13.5 cents (tenter-frame tenders) but the ay 
age percentage increases were less, 30.3 and 41.3 percent respy 
tively. In the higher-paid occupations, foremen averaged 17.3 j 
cent increases in pay, male maintenance and power employees 9 
percent, and male factory clerks 30.4 percent. The inverse ratio 
percentage-benefit to the absolute level of occupational hourly ean 





ings is therefore apparent. This relationship was due to the shy wast 
rise in cents per hour in the lowest brackets and the rather ey Clerk 
though lower, increases in cents per hour above that level. Dyal 

The differentials between high- and low-paid occupations we Bs 


diminished, of course, by the process of giving larger percenti 
increases to the lowest-paid groups. Considerable differences ;gg inclu 
° ° Decré 
mained, however. In August 1934, working foremen averaged 7! ee 
cents per hour as against 35.0 cents an hour for the lowest-pii 
group of women employed in the production line. There were nume 
ous changes in the ranking of occupations according to their aver 
hourly earnings. The five highest-paid occupations, as shown; 
table 5, remained in much the same relative position, except for th ‘ish 
special gain of tenter-frame tenders. Female yarn winders, former mw 
the lowest paid of the 15 specified occupations, moved into sixt vjsh 
place, as a result of their average hourly earnings having been neat 
doubled. Male tenders of drying machines also advanced fro 
thirteenth to ninth position, while general male laborers became ti 
lowest paid among the 15 specified occupations. 
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13 It was found practical to specify only 15 occupations, which account for 35 to 42 percent of the ts 
number of workers in the Bureau’s sample. Where the number of workers in specific occupations woul 
have been too small to provide reliable information, those performing broadly similar tasks have be 
grouped. The average hourly earnings of each of such occupational groups as are omitted from the preset! 
article are available in the Bureau’s Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. 
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le 5. Average Hourly Earnings, in Cotton-Textile Finishing, July 1933, 
August 1933, and August 1934, by Occupational Groups 






































































VOrke ais ee 
0ce : h - rhs 
* UD pet om Increase,(in cents), per hour 
y 19 
low H 7 
; in Occupation Sex som Ba July | August Pe 
1933 1933 | 1934 August | August August 
(Yan 1933 | 1934 | Augus 
Ivane Pad 
) IED CE i dnaet x ocsckdsscss- nisl eoccssooss 34.8 45.4 47.8 11.4 2.4 13.8 
g fr “Tale occupations. OE AS rare Male....| 37.0] 47.5 | 49.5 10. 5 2.0 12.5 
1€ Ayomme Female occupations... -.-........-.... Female .| 26.8 | 38.0| 40.1 11.2 2.1 13.3 
TeSpeqmmlected occupations: 
a Foremen, working.....................| Male....| 63.7] 763) 747 12.6 21.6 11.0 
3 ey Maintenance and power.........._____|_..do-.... 46.6 | 55.6] 56.0 9.0 4 9.4 
CR, i ntdeeesnneced---------.- \<odidenes 39.1] 50.9] 51.0 11.8 1 11.9 
‘©S 9) MME Dyeing-machine tenders, cloth... - _- --|---d0 eines 35.5 | 44.8] 48.0 9.3 3.2 12. 5 
a Calender temders......................|...d0..... 34.4) 42.4) 44.1 8.0 1.7 9.7 
ratio Tenter-frame tenders.____- ANesabdened ae 32.7] 43.3] 46.2 10. 6 2.9 13.5 
Drier tenders, cloth..................-- — wee 31.7! 42.2] 42.7 10.5 5 11.0 
V ange Laborers, dye house..............-..-- .--do..-..]| 30.3 | 42.5] 428 12.2 3 12.5 
OO EE .--do.....| 29.9] 39.4] 41.0 9.5 1.6 11.1 
> shane Washer tenders.......................- ae Sel 20.8] 30.1] 41.1 9.3 2.0 11.3 
a tnecccecacccenecacensingstibiios 29.4] 35.8] 38.3 6.4 2.5 8.9 
r @veye Clerks, factory...........-..---.------ Female..| 29.3 | 39.9 {| 40.2 10. 6 3 10.9 
pO a ree Male....| 28.9 38.0 40.8 9.1 2.8 11.9 
Dyeing-machine tenders, yarn.-.-..-.- ae Ree 25.0} 38.9] 42.5 13.9 3.6 17.5 
Fe ie thateanddnccecsnecese Female..; 22.4 | 40.8 | 43.5 18.4 2.7 21.1 
S we 
j EE a aS hee > 32,2 43.4 45.6 11.2 2.2 13, 4 
enta _— ~ Ae 
CeS Includes all workers in the Bureau’s sample, see footnote 13, p. 1342. 


dd 74 Erclading dye-house laborers. 

. t-pui Excluding dye-house helpers and mechanics’ helpers. 
lume 
verag 
Wn | 
for th 
rmerh 
> sixt 











Hourly Earnings in New England, Middle Atlantic, and Southern Regions 


Geographical distributions of wage changes are shown for New 
ngland, Middle Atlantic, and the South in table 6. As cotton 
hishing is most prevalent in the North, 75 to 80 percent of the 
ureau’s sample was collected in that area.’ Specifically, cotton 
hishing is found more largely in New England (mainly, southern 


a ew England), in which respect it differs from the finishing of rayon 
. a nd silk goods * which spreads southward into the Middle Atlantic 


ates. The largest textile-finishing sample (for August 1933) was 
omprised of cotton-finishing workers to the extent of 52 percent in 
~ “Rew England, 18 percent in the Middle Atlantic States, and 30 
‘ve agpercent in the South. 

prs’ The predominance of low wages in the South is evident from the 
uly 1933 figures shown in table 6. The data for a month and a 
ear later indicate the wage increases which were made to conform 
ith the minimum standards of the P. R. A. and the code. Even 


fter these increases, southern wage levels remained lower than those 












‘Data for males and females have not been presented separately because the three regions showed the 
Ne relative position of each sex throughout the range of hourly earnings in each of the three Periods. 


a hourly earn‘ngs of females were consistently lower than those of males, as can be seen from table 3 
Dp. 1 ). 


'S See table 1, p. 1337. 
* See Textile Report, pt. 1. 
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in the North. In July 1933, half the workers in the southern samy] 
earned less than 21 cents an hour, as against 31 and 33 cent; 
two northern samples. This relationship continued after , 
advances in all hourly earnings in August 1933. Half of the south 
workers then earned less than 34.3 cents as compared with 43 to; 
cents in the North. During the year following August 1933, ,, 


ple 6. 
in 


Hour 





wage changes among the lower-paid half of workers were nowt, 

large. In August 1934, the lower-paid half of southern workers in : 

Bureau’s sample showed earnings of 34.6 cents or less. A verypllliiss than 

hourly earnings in the North had risen slightly, the lower-paid half JMeatnn 

the workers earning from 44 to 47 cents or less. a 
Increases among the lowest-paid workers in the South are also es than 

interest, as effecting wage differentials in southern plants. In {i =i 

ss 


first period covered by the study, July 1933, one-quarter of {iiss that 
southern workers earned 16.6 cents an hour or less. One moni 
later the highest hourly earnings of this group had almost doublojiis tess ' 
the lowest-paid quarter of these workers earning as much as 31.3 cent 
There was a negligible increase for this group during the followiy 
year. By reference to table 6, it will be seen that 71.6 percent ( 
the southern workers earned less than 25 cents an hour in July 193! 
whereas only 6.9 percent earned less than this amount 1 month late 
Somewhat more than a third of the southern workers continue 
after August 1933 to earn less than 32% cents, which wage rai 
was the general code minimum for the North. 

The wage structures of New England and the Middle Atlanti 
region were, in general, similar. Average hourly earnings rose |es 
in New England, however, than in the region which adjoined i 
In July 1933, hourly earnings of the lower-paid workers were virtual) 
identical in New England and Middle Atlantic mills, but. skille 
workers were paid more in New England than in the Middle Atlanti 
States. The subsequent wage increases failed to benefit the bette: 
paid workers in New England, however, to the extent which pr 
vailed in the Middle Atlantic area. Hence the New England wag 
scale had assumed a position of second place by August 1933. Onl 
with respect to that remnant of low-paid workers which remaine 
after the increases did New England subsequently regain its forme 
ascendency. By August 1934, less than 37.5 cents an hour was pail 
to 13.4 percent of the workers in New England and 15.3 percent 
the workers in the Middle Atlantic area. The percentage which 
earned from 37.5 cents to 40 cents an hour was greater in New Eng: 
land, and at levels above 40 cents the Middle Atlantic area maintaine( 
its superiority to New England. 
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ble 6. Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Hourly Earnings, by Region, 


Samp] , at 
? in Cotton-Textile Finishing, July 1933, August 1933, and August 1934 


‘ents | 















































ler 4} July 1933 August 1933 August 1934 
Outhe : 
3 t Hourly eormne® New |Middle New |Middle New |Middle 
) Eng- | Atlan-| South | Eng- | Atlan-/} South | Eng- | Atlan-| South 
133 th land tic land tic land tic 
low} 
.: CE aber of employees.....- 3, 548 485 750 | 6,973 | 2,392] 3,975] 7,354] 2,427| 3,277 
S 1n tl 
Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
\ Vergodlliecs than 25.0 cents........ 8.9} 163] 1716) 0.1 0.1 6.9} (2) 0.1 2.2 
s than 30.0 cents......_- 340.6 | 36.7| 84.5 2 1.0] 10.6 0.1 4 5.0 
half qs than 32.5 cents.----_-- 49.2} 55.5] 89.1 5] 16] 384 2 9] 35.2 
ys than 35.0 cents........ 60.5] 70.7| 915 3.9 4.1] 54.1 24; 32 53. 2 
es than 37.5 cents........ 68.2} 79.4| 93.7] 25.5! 196] 680] 13.4) 15.3 65.5 
3 than 40.0 cents_._.___- 72.5] 825] 95.7] 383] 325| 748] 25.3| 25.3 69.9 
Also gfless than 45.0 cents... -__- 80.0} 93.2] 97.3) 602] 51.6] 838] 523] 444 78.2 
ss than 50.0 cents... ._ 85.3] 95.5] 99.2] 72.4] 65.3] 88.6! 67.4| 59.3 83.8 
In thiibss than 55.0 cents_._-_--- 89.4} 96.3] 993] 800] 743] 913)| 77.7) 70.8 87.6 
than 65.0 cents........ 93.5| 99.2] 99.6] 89.7| 86.7] 95.6| 888] 85.0 92.5 
Of thes than 75.0 cents_---_- 95.5| 99.4| 997] 93.3) 927] 97.7] 926] 92.3 95.5 
mont ? 2 men: 5 IE ee 
; 163.3 percent of the workers earned less than 22.5 cents per hour. 
ubleg 1 Less than 0.1 percent. 
: 121.2 percent of the workers earned less than 27.5 cents per hour. 
Cents 
lowing Weekly Earnings 
ent 
> eal Movement of Weekly Earnings Under P. R. A. and the Cotton Code 
late Ty July 1933, the cotton-finishing industry, like other textile indus- 
‘InuefiMries, was producing ahead of the current demand in order to antici- 


B Tate 


















pate the expected rise in costs under the N. R. A. codes. At that 
ime male workers averaged 51.9 hours per week, female workers 
3.2 hours, and ali workers 50.0 hours. By August 1933, cotton- 
inishing plants were working under the voluntary President’s Reem- 


lantiy 
e lesg 


ed i bloyment Agreement, which prescribed a basic working week of 35 
ually hours and a maximum week of 40 hours. Under the requirements 
Kalle he actual average of working hours in cotton finishing fell to 36.3 for 
antile, ales, to 33.7 for females, and to 36.0 for all workers. By August 
tte-934, a year later, these averages had declined further, even though 
pit the cotton-textile code was then in force and provided more liberal 


Wag shours—basic week of 40 hours and a maximum of 48 hours allowed 
Onh for certain employees during limited periods. Textile plants suffered 
une ia decrease in the volume of available work, and as a result the actual 
‘ile Shours of male workers fell co an average of 33.9 per week, of females 
pal to 31.8, and of all workers to 33.6. The hours for males and females 
it in all periods therefore declined, for males, 30 percent during the 
hiclf}month of July to August 1933 and a further 7 percent in the fol- 
“ng Blowing year; for females, 24 percent in the first month and a further 
ine 9 percent in the subsequent year, while for all workers the average 
declines were 28 and 4 percent, respectively. 
While the hours of work were decreasing, average earnings per hour 
were increasing. ‘The net effect was to decrease the average weekly 
earnings of males by about 10 percent but to increase the weekly 
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earnings of females by 6 percent between July 1933 and August 193MM ,eem 
Male workers, as a whole, did not retain their relatively high w eck 73 I 
earnings of Jaly 1933, when the average for all male workers in cot, 
finishing was $19.22. These earnings fell to $17.16 in August 193 
and stood at nearly the same figure, $17.32 per week, in August 19, 
The woman workers earned slightly more per week after July 193: 
Women had worked much shorter hours than men during the bog, 
period and their hours showed a smaller relative decline in the suby 
quent period. At the same time, women secured a greater increase}, 
hourly earnings than did men. Asa result, women earned an avery) 
of $11.81 a week in July 1933, $12.68 in August 1933, and $12.46 jy 
August 1934. Since cotton finishing—unlike cotton spinning qj) 
weaving—is dominated by male workers, the average earnings of g| 
workers approximated those of the men (July 1933, $17.40; Augug 
1933, $16.13; August 1934, $16.38). As a whole, the increase j 
hourly earnings failed to compensate for the reduction in hours (fi 
work. The average weekly earnings of all workers taken togethi Fete 


crease 
ween f 
ad rea 


able 7: 








jl occup 
Male 


Fem 





fell by 8 percent in the month July to August 1933. There was, Te 
slight increase in average weekly earnings during the following yea 
but the level of August 1934 was still 6 percent below that of th Dre 
active month of July 1933. Dye 


The lack of group concentrations in the hourly wage scales of cottoJ} ™ 
finishing, already discussed, is again discernible in the weekly eam. 8 


Cl 
ings of these employees. The higher-paid males suffered relativel; Ya 
heavy net reductions in weekly earnings, a decline of nearly a fourth i 1 


the cases of tenter-frame tenders and calender tenders, while femal 
employees realized net increases, as shown in table 7. There wa 
some shifting in the wage differentials as between occupations 
groups. No pronounced concentrations of weekly earnings develope, *¢ 
although some rise occurred in the percentages of workers earnin 
less than $25 as a result of the decline in working hours. The losse 
in earnings were rather generally distributed among the males, « 
is shown by table 8 and by the occupational data in table 7. The 
increases in the weekly earnings of women served to improve the pos: 
tion of the industry’s lowest-paid workers, but these increases hai 
only a slight effect in offsetting the average decline in weekly earning: §... 
As in the case of hourly earnings, the industry made most of is Bs 
adjustments in weekly earnings during the first month of the Pres- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement.’ The further adjustments of the 
year following August 1933 were moderate, some workers recovering 
some of the previous losses, others suffering further small reductions 
The case of dye-house laborers was exceptional, in that the entire 
loss of average weekly earnings under the President’s Reemploymen' 

1 In connection with the August losses, it should be borne in mind that July 1933 was a month of exce): 


tionally good employment, which neutralizes to some extent the apparently severe effects of the Presiden!‘ 
Reemployment Agreement on the subsequent weekly pay periods. 





























b 1934 
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COtto 
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yeement ($1.69) was more than offset by an average increase of 
173 per week under the code. Female factory clerks secured 
creases in both periods while female yarn winders lost, be- 









J 








1933 oen August 1933 and August 1934, $0.38 of the $1.30 increase they 
' 193%. realized in the first month of the P. R. A. 
] 
a able 7.—Average Weekly Earnings in Cotton-Textile Finishing, July 1933, 
t/ 


August 1933, and August 1934, by Occupational Groups. 























































































Subse 
PASE jp Avenes watt Change 
verag 
y Ap: ; 
1.46 i Occupation Sex bie au- [uty 1088 August |Net July 
g an] July gust | gust | to Au- 1933 to | 1933 to 
5 1983 | 1933 | 1934 |gust 1933] August | August 
of g 
US ust 11 occupations covered !...............--.|-.-------- $17.40 |$16.13 ($16.38 | —$1.27 | +$0.25 | —$1.02 
1Se jp Male occupations !._............--.-.. Male....| 19.22 | 17.16 | 17.32 | —2.06 +. 16 —1.90 
Female occupations !._..........-...-- Female__| 11.81 | 12.68 | 12. 46 +. 87 —. 22 +. 65 
un ¢ jected occupations: 
rether Foremen, working.....................| Male....| 34.83 | 30.47 | 29.93 | —4.36 —. 54 —4, 90 
, Maintenance and power, I and II__-_-_- ee te 23.32 | 22.68 | 22.58 —.64 —.10 —.74 
WAS 4 Tenter-frame tenders. .-....-.....-...- 222 80..-2- 19.69 | 15.32 | 15.39 | —4.37 +.07 —4. 30 
Calender tenders. ...........-..-.....- adam ied 19.49 | 15.32 | 14.69} —4.17 —. 63 —4. 80 
Vvear i be h5s00se0cb<sseeb< er “ae 18.73 | 19.41 | 19.38 +. 68 —.03 +. 65 
oon Drier tenders, cloth...................- cod Dadsed 17.49 | 14.86 | 14.79 | —2.63 —.07 —2.70 
yf the Dyeing-machine tenders, cloth. --..-.- a ar 17.45 | 15.02 | 14.95 | —2.43 —.07 —2. 50 
: LE Edileretesénncdsccwesssescewe wdellllehived 15.78 | 13.53 | 12.96 | —2.25 —. 57 —2, 82 
Dyeing-machine tenders, yarn....--.-- =f ee 15,72 | 13.33 | 14.27 | —2.39 +.94 —1.45 
SSR SERS T ST ts a 15. 20 | 13.31 | 13.17 | —1.89 —.14 —2. 03 
otton TR itinnc cn cndndsanantndid ay era: 14.96 | 13.90 | 14.30] —1.06| +.40 —. 66 
Laborers, dye-house..................- et eet: 14.61 | 12.92 | 1465 | —1.69| +1.73 +. 04 
Carn. i tinchetvnkbecccoousdbbedsh ar "aso 14. 54 | 13.29 | 14.07 | —1.25 +.78 —.47 
; SE co cinennseussngadeouatt Female._| 13.03 | 14.81 | 15.00} +1.78 +.19 +1.97 
lvely RE Sr eli tinll 10.35 | 11.65 | 11.27] +41.30 —. 38 +. 92 
th in SEE actianadebithes<<ddadtpSenocbabuiguebea 16.94 | 15.27 | 15.43 | —1.67| +.16 —1.51 
n 
ale ' Includes all workers in the Bureau’s sample, see footnote 13, p. 1342. 
Was 1 Excluding dye-house laborers. 
7 } Excluding dye-house helpers and mechanics’ helpers. 
10Na) 
»ped, i Table 8.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Average Weekly Earnings in 
“" Cotton-Finishing Industry, July 1933, August 1933, and August 1934 
“ning 
DSSS Male workers Female workers 
al — A August August | A 
ugust ugust 
The July 1983} “"1933 | © 1984 | TUlY 1933) “i933 | 1984 
DOSI- 
had (Number of workers. -..................-- 3,609 | 10,283] 10,528 1, 174 3, 057 2, 530 
ngs, Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
: than $3 weskiy...................... 5.0 6.4 6.1 16. 13.3 16. 1 
f its than $10 weekly..............-....-. 9.3 12.3 12.7 40.0 22.8 29.4 
: Less than $12 weekly...............--...- 14.7 19.4 21.8 56. 5 32.8 44.2 
resj- fe-4ss than $14 weekly..................... 25. 5 34.0 33.7 72.3 56. 2 63. 9 
| than $16 weekly...................-- 39.7 54.6 50.8 83.0 84.3 79.8 
the MeLess than $18 weekly..................... 54.3 69. 6 66.0 91.1 92.1 89.6 
; ‘Less than ES nat a ae 66.7 78. 1 76. 5 94.3 96, 2 93.8 
ring ‘Less than RE See a ee 83.3 88.9 88.3 98. 4 99.0 98.9 
Less than $30 weekly................-...- 90. 6 93. 6 93. 3 99. 2 99.7 99. 6 
Ons, 
fare Weekly Earnings in the New England, Middle Atlantic, and Southern Regions 
lent 
In table 9 a comparison is made of the average weekly earnings in 
IxCep: . . . . + 
ents °2Cb of the three regions into which the returns from this industry 


have been separated. The table shows the largest amounts which 
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were earned weekly by the lowest-paid tenth, quarter, half, thy.jmo0ds: 
quarters, and nine-tenths of the workers which were covered by th, yeted 
Bureau’s sample. It can be seen clearly that male workers jn 4,gmt 8 °° 
South earned less than in either of the northern regions in each ,mppe'®™ 

























































































the three periods. Southern earnings approached those of the Norgjmmhe &* 
somewhat more closely after July 1933, however. As between Noy Wor 
England and the Middle Atlantic States, there was no significan;qmb@” tl 
difference in the weekly earnings of male workers in this industry gb ™ 
Since hourly earnings were also practically identical,'* the North ca)jmea™™™ 
be considered a single, homogeneous region so far as the earnings ¢ studie' 
male workers are concerned. In ade 
Female workers received nearly the same weekly earnings in qi SP‘ 
three regions. So far as differences did exist the South was not cop. qmgs 4 
sistently the low-wage region. In August 1933, half the Bureay qmbra2® 
sample of southern female workers were earning as much as $12.93 samp! 
per week. At the same time the corresponding group in the Middgmo! 
Atlantic States was found to be earning no more than $11.54 per week je 
This appears to have been a temporary condition, however. By mach 
August 1934 the usual position of the three regions with respect to whic 
weekly earnings of females as well as males had been restored: Ney f!}O™® 
England as the highest-paid, the Middle Atlantic States as inter. Ye"? 
mediate, and the southern region as the lowest-paid area.’ of th 
9.3 ¢ 
Table 9.—Regional Comparison of Average Weekly Earnings in Textile Finishing J oss 
Under P. R. A. and Cotton Code, July 1933, August 1933, and August 1934 disp 
Males tion 
—_—. ate 
Earnings below which July 1933 August 1933 August 1934 ave 
were found— sinunell hou 
New |Middle New |Middle New |Middle 
Eng- | Atlan- | South | Eng- | Atlan-| South | Eng- | Atlan- | South on 
land tic land tic land tic | | 
eae | era 
10 percent of the workers__.| $11.26 | $12.54 | $6.20 | $10.85 $9.20 | $8.16 | $11. 51 $9. 71 | $7.46 i 
25 percent of the workers...} 14.70 | 14.73 9.20 |} 14.34 13. 08 10. 69 14. 83 12.56} 9.73 fini 
50 percent of the workers...| 17.74 | 18.33 | 12.27| 16.76| 15.95 | 12.67| 16.76] 16.17) Ri 
75 percent of the workers._.| 22.63 | 22.15 | 16.00} 20.73 | 20.05 | 14.80 | 20.37| 21.43) 14% ths 
90 percent of the workers__-| 30.54 | 25.50] 22.33] 28.01 | 27.00] 19.56] 27.86| 28.33) Iss 
a tl 
Females an 
oo g0 
10 percent of the workers...| $7.73 | $6.29 | $5.50) $6.03 | $4.44) $8.18 | $9.61 | $6.40 $6. 53 
25 percent of the workers...| 9. 46 8. 39 8.06 | 12.67 8.04 | 10.86 | 12.53 8. 50 7.82 ap 
50 percent of the workers_..| 12.15 | 11.28 9.57 | 14.20) 11.54 12. 93 14.24] 11.15 10. 40 
75 percent of the workers_..| 15.40 | 14.27 12. 28 15. 57 14. 45 14. 55 16. 37 14. 95 12. 34 
90 percent of the workers...| 18.10 16. 63 16. 60 18. 18 18. 07 15. 92 19.22 | 19.88 14. 18 sii 
a eres bi 
Earnings in Cotton as Compared With Other Textile Finishing h 
Tue finishing of cotton textiles has a double relationship to other § ,, 
industries. Vertically, it is related to the manufacture of cotton § 
* See table 6, p. 1345. te 


In the case of hourly wages over 40 cents, however, New England stood second. (See p. 1344.) 
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ods, for it represents a further process which is sometimes con- 
acted by the same concern which spins and weaves. Horizontally, 
| js related to the finishing of rayon silk and wool, and its actual 
perations resemble the other kinds of textile finishing more than 
he earlier stages of cotton-goods manufacture. 

Workers in cotton-finishing plants generally earned more per hour 
han those in other branches of cotton manufacture but less per hour 
han in other branches of textile finishing.” A comparison of hourly 
armings in cotton-finishing and in all the textile-finishing units 
studied is presented for August 1933 and August 1934 in table 10. 
In addition to the general averages, the table shows for each of the 
15 specified occupations the amount by which average hourly earn- 
ngs in the whole finishing industry exceeded those in this particular 
branch. No comparison is made for July 1933 because the Bureau’s 
sample for that month was small or nonexistent in other branches 
of the textile-finishing industry. 

In August 1933 yarn winders (female) and tenders of cloth-dyeing 
machines (male) were the only two occupations in cotton finishing 
which were paid more than average hourly earnings for those occupa- 
tis in the whole finishing industry. A year later yarn winders 
were the only ones to receive more in cotton than in other branches 
of the industry. The differences ranged from negligible amounts to 
9.3 cents an hour.” On the whole, the cotton branch not only paid 
_ less than other branches to the same occupation categories, but the 

disparity increased during the year 1933 to 1934. For all occupa- 
tions, including the groups which could not be designated separately , 
— the cotton branch paid an average of 0.9 cents an hour less than the 
average for finishing in August 1933 and an average of 2.2 cents an 
hour less in August 1934. It is significant that comparisons based 
uth on similar classes of workers show greater differences than the gen- 

eral average. This suggests that the lower average hourly earnings 
[ein cotton finishing were not primarily due to the fact that cotton 
°«. fe finishing employed a greater proportion of unskilled occupations; but 
<< EE that part of the difference might be due to the fact that considerable 
~ f& cotton finishing can be carried on in the low-wage areas of the South 

and part to the fact that a given process often can be applied to cotton 
~. EB goods by an operative of less skill than when a similar process is 
applied to rayon, silk, or woolen goods. 

The weekly earnings of cotton-finishing workers are quite con- 
sistently lower than earnings of the same occupations in the other 
branches of the textile-finishing industry. Given the same weekly 
hours of work, this would naturally follow, since the hourly rates are 
oT |.” See Textile Report, Part I, Feb. 4, 1935, pp. 43-46, or Monthly Labor Review, March 1935, pp. 614-618. 
D ' ™ Even small differences are of some significance because the comparison is with an average of which 


cotton finishing formed a large part. (See forthcoming article in the Monthly Labor Review covering 
textile finishing as a whole.) 
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likewise lower (table 10). 


yarn-dyeing-machine tenders, over $2. 
about some shifting in the relationships. 
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The weekly differences in August 19 
and August 1934 are also shown in table 10.” 
tions the differences are greater than $1 per week, and in the case , 


In several Occup, 


The code period brough 
Tenter-frame tenders hj 
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been one of two classes paid more in cotton finishing, but they |ofilpish sil 
their 85-cent relative advantage to drop to $1.11 below the industpliihre bas 
average. Dye-bouse laborers, on the other hand, moved from §} :Mpishins 
lower than the industry average to 36 cents above it. Hand truckepiay-roll 
in cotton finishing likewise assumed a moderate position above thdmmhe to’ 
average, and female yarn winders maintained a slight advantage he rec 
but all occupations other than the three mentioned, remained op J Aggr 
lower earnings level than textile-finishing workers as a whole. Jnited 
| 08 oi. orker 
Table 10.—Average Wage Differences Between Cotton-Textile-Finishing Worke, fi. au 
and Workers in Textile-Finishing Industry as a Whole, August 1933 and 1934 pure 
———___ Aug 
Deficiency of average earnings of «.fene 6M 
ton-finishing workers below al! finis). 
ing workers Conce 
Occupation Sex Per hour Per week SILK 
7—— Bpourly 
August | August | August | August 
1933 1934 1933 | 1934 » The | 
— gles ale 
Cents | Cents pplicabl 
EL RST BE ee ee Cae RES Ee) Be one Oe 0.9 2.2 $0. 55 $0, 43 Fployees 2 
= | = Fp vain 
eee ae Soa ree ae Male.....-. 2.5 1.5 1. 58 1.1 The te 
III, 4 conctoesksecedscnecoeseapes _ 9 2.7 2, 85 ll 
Calender tenders......................-- i. deeded GY “TESr 1.0 3.9 .61 1 dyel 
Clerks, factory.........-. dicaiatiitinad ta tnapiindddaiaacael 9 2.6 .78 1.08 Han Dee. 
Drier tenders, cloth......................--.-.---- ET Vee 1.5 4.2 . 89 ily ur 
Laborer machine CN Nn enaseuniaal angie 11 2.4 ‘91 1 8 y 
Lctehibeds PRE TTS AE “SR TTS 1.1 3.7 .51 y Beempl 
aes tenders, yarn alll icin a aceraiall ek ee OE 6.1 9.3 2. 24 2.04 oth to 
Wake tegen -sewevetes a. 4.1 4.9 1.94 Bown ty: 
Truckers, hand-.-....- EE OI ee. FE do... .6 4 . 39 1.4 —s 
Laborers, She cdelididetdyenvarwesasedsobhabiell Obl2.d3 .3 6.4 1, 39 13 bison 
en cnadinatiesenh 3.3 6.5 1.09 5) Bnded | 
Clerks, sastory db ddbbosbebwons habhecidetichte tabs Female... .6 1.1 .49 6 ; 
ae TE RRS cs ~ RU RmRNE 21.5 21.9 1, 28 1 (8 
Male occupations !..................---------.-.-- Male....-.. .6 2.3 .43 3% 
Female occupations !_._........-.......-.--..---- Female .0 4 12 4 








1 Including occupations not separately s 


pecified. 
2 Excess of a weekly earnings of cotton-finishing workers. 
ayokeune laborers. 


3 Excluding d 
4 Excluding eyohene helpers and mechanics’ helpers. 


Silk and Rayon Finishing 


As IN the other branches of the textile industry, the effect of the 








President’s Reemployment Agreement and the industrial codes upon 
hourly earnings in rayon and silk finishing was pronounced. Some 
interesting characteristics of the rayon and silk earnings appear, 
however, particularly the voluntary advancement to a level of average 
earnings considerably in excess of P. R. A. requirements, and the 








3 As regards the significance of these differences, see note 21, p. 1349. 
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193metablishment 4 months later of code minimum rates which confirmed 
Cupammpe higher earnings level of silk and rayon in comparison with other 
1s¢ ofestile branches.” 

uch The Middle Atlantic States of New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
s hadelvania contain nearly all the dyeing and printing plants which 
, logfiiinish silks and rayons. The tables presented in this report are there- 
Ustrilmpre based on that region with the exception of one silk mill, having a 
$1.3dmmnishing department, surveyed in the New England region. The 
ckenmay-roll records of this mill were available only for August 1934. 
© thimthe total industry data for August 1934 are therefore given with 
tage filhe records of this single New England mill included.* 

on me Aggregate employment by rayon and silk finishing plants in the 
Inited States was estimated by N. R. A. authorities at 25,000 
orkers in 1929 and 1933 but only 20,000 workers in 1932. The 
bureau’s samples (including 4,261 workers in August 1933 and 4,587 
—__ fH August 1934)” thus covered between one-sixth and one-fifth of all 
of wv. fmhe employees in this branch of the industry.” 


Concentration of Hourly Earnings Above the P. R. A. and Code Minima 


Six and rayon finishing plants appear to have increased their 
ourly rates sharply between July and August 1933, at the time of the 


® The basic minimum rates of the rayon and silk dyeing and printing code (45 cents an hour for adult 
ales and 35 cents for adult females) were in fact the highest minimum rates in any of the N. R. A. codes 
pplicable to the textile industry. Some tolerances below these basic minimum rates were allowed: Em- 
oyees aged 16 to 18 might be paid 80 percent of the basic rates and handicapped workers might be paid 
»bminimum rates upon permission by designated authority. 
The textile finishing plants and departments covered by this study were those to which the rayon and 
dyeing and printing code applied. This code was approved by the President and became effective 
» Dec. 21, 1933. For a short period, Nov. 13 to Dec. 21, 1933, rayon and silk finishing was placed tempo- 
ily under the cotton-textile code, but for the 34 months previous to Nov. 13, the voluntary President’s 
employment Agreement applied to these operations. Therayon and silk dyeing and printing code applied 
oth to specialized finishing plants and to the finishing departments of integrated mills. Employees of 
oth types of organization were represented in the present sample. One small mill, wholly engaged in the 
nishing of silks, reported that it was operating under the silk textile code; nevertheless, its record is in- 
uded in this sample because the character of its work made applicable the provisions of the dyeing and 
inting code. 
All finishing operations on silks and most finishing operations on rayon were covered by the rayon and 
dyeing and printing code, provided that the concern took title to the goods being finished. Rayon 
arn and knit goods finishing by commission firms was placed under the textile processing code on Jan. 
), 1934; the present field study did not cover any of these. The finishing of all-rayon goods was allowed 
0 remain under the cotton textile code if the concern was not primarily a rayon producer or not a member 
the Instititute of Dyers and Printers. The finishing of mixtures of cotton with rayon or silk was also 
owed toremain under the cotton-textile code if the mixtures consisted predominantly of cotton. Workers 
ho were engaged in the finishing of such cotton-rayon or cotton-silk goods were included in the study of 
otton-finishing plants. (See p. 1336.) 
* The employees of this New England mill account for 262 of the males and 24 of the females in the sample 
the Jar August 1934. 
on * An attempt was made to secure a sample for July 1933, the period just prior to the first application 
N. R. A. codes. The sample, however, proved too small for separate tabulation in this section of this 
me port. Only 2 mills, employing 148 workers, were found to have retained adequate pay-roll records for 
ar uly 1933 when the Bureau’s field agents made their visits in October 1934. Tabulations to be published 
ais ot the dyeing and finishing industry as a whole do include this portion of the sample for July 1938. Pre- 
uge ious Bureau studies of wages in the textile dyeing and finishing industry provide no comparable informa- 
he on, inasmuch as data from rayon and silk mills were not separately tabulated. 
* Ten establishments were represented in the Bureau’s sample in August 1933, half of which (employing 
> percent of the workers) finished silk goods exclusively. Four-fifths of the workers were employed in 
¢w Jersey alone and one New Jersey plant employed three-fifths of the workers represented. 
62328—36——_12 
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voluntary President’s Reemployment Agreement. 7 It will be recaljy 
that the P. R. A. fixed a minimum of 40°cents'an hour for shop q 
ployees, except that operations for which' less than 40 cents had bye 
paid in July 1929 might be paid for at the 1929 rate but at not les 
than 30 cents an hour. Table 11 indicates that rates of 45 cent;, 
hour for men and 35 cents an hour for women were strongly chary 
teristic of the industry within a month of the acceptance of the agny 
ment. The agreement was substantially fulfilled in the case of yyy 
workers, since only 1.5 percent of those studied were found to }, 
earning less than 40 cents an hour in August 1933. In view of tj 
tolerance allowed by P. R. A. for low-paid operations, it is possihj 
that the agreement was also largely fulfilled in the case of woma 
although 70.8 percent of this female group were earning less than y 
cents an hour in August 1933. 

When the code became effective in December 1933, this branch 
the textile industry was already in the position of adhering gener | 
to the minimum code requirements of 45 cents an hour for men aj Mae 

ini 
35 cents an hour for women. A further sharp advance in how th { 
earnings occurred after the code, however. By August 1934, tam sill 
characteristic hourly earnings had become 57% cents for men and 42 
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cents for women. The dominant group of men had thus obtained e 
net average gain of 12% cents an hour, or 28 percent during one yeu Jon 


The most important group of women had gained an average of onl 
7% cents an hour, or 21 percent. While this advance was not require 
by the minimum rates of the code, it may have been the result ¢ 
compliance with the code requirement that no worker should be pai 
less for 40 hours of work than had been earned during the longa 
workweek prior to June 23, 1933, on the same class of work. 
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Table 11.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Average Hourly Earnings i 
Silk es Rayon Finishing, August 1933 and 1934! 
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"August 1933 August 1934 
Average hourly earnings 

Males Females Males Femals 
DEE OE RIGOR. 6nd ntinctlinenibenttencnnectnec< 3, 720 541 4, 306 

Percent Percent Percent Percent 
i COE INR an bb ite indie Sisieis intl mds 0.7 7.2 0.1 
ee a ae aaa 1.3 58.8 3 
ps ales Seep yt tt teat lpnetcetng 1.5 70.8 3 
[Pe Yh eee ern ee eee ae eee 2.1 76.7 .3 
TE LT OO TS. Ge DG 2.6 79.1 .3 
0 in bcs ben amiaammibbindiibeshdne 67.5 86. 5 4.0 
ED Cte 5S iki ca dppininadipbadeinnheciege 72.9 92. 2 4.7 
a no memestiibinneiniinnmnamenneaan 81.7 96. 7 7.4 
DGS TOES CONN. 0 tdtiecindcin ibd tthcndndickinne 88. 6 99. 1 283.1 
pO REE Sy: ae 92.9 99. 6 89.8 

















1 Data relate to plants located in Middle Atlantic males only, except that August 1934 figures inclu 
one New England Pill, with 262 male and 24 female emp) a 

210.9 percent of the whole | og: of male workers (2,763 of the males studied) received less than 57.5 cet! 
per hour, and 75.1 percent of the whole group received less than 60 cents per hour. 


” Judging from the liraited information for July 1933 in the possession of the Bureau (148 workers 
mills) 30 cents an hour was the characteristicrate in July 1933 just before any of the N. R. A. codes were 
into force. «The new rate of 45 cents thus represented a sharp advance between July and August 193i, 
anticipation of the code but not required by any code then in effect. 
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Cally The concentration of hourly earnings was extraordinary, especially 
°? Cul ong the male workers. The survey of the P. R. A. period showed 


d beg at 2,413 males, or 64.9 percent of all the males studied, were then 
Ot Ie ming from 45 to 47% cents an hour. It was distinctly exceptional 
_ ra man in a silk or rayon finishing plant to earn any other hourly 
ary 



































age. The effective minimum earnings, which were to become the 
inmum rate of the code, wére also the maximum hourly earnings 
a greater proportion of cases than in any other branch of the 
tile industry. ‘This standardization of the hourly earnings of 
en continued after the code was adopted, although the level of 
haracteristic earnings was greatly raised, as has been seen. By 
ugust 1934, 64.3 percent of the males studied were earning between 
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va 7% and 60 cents an hour, the new level of concentration. Fewer 

han 8 percent of the males earned less than 55 cents an hour, whereas 
ch i ore than 80 percent of the males had earned less than this amount 
rerall year before. Since the dominant earnings were well above the 
‘Tl Ui inimum rates of the code, there was no problem of compliance 
‘a ith these minimums among those mills which were clearly engaged 


) silk and rayon finishing. Only 15 men and 3 women in the Bu- 
rau’s sample of 4,587 workers were found to be earning less than 
he minimum rates in August 1934. These few workers may have 
elonged to the under-age or handicapped classes which were exempted 
the code from the full minimum rates. 

In each of the periods studied there was a relatively small group 
workers who received more than the ordinary wage. The best- 
aid one-quarter of the group received 60 cents an hour or more in 
ugust 1934 as against 51 cents an hour or more a year previously.” 
ne-tenth of the male workers received hourly earnings of 80 cents * 
r more in the latter month, as compared with 69 cents in the former. 
vidently this branch of the textile industry advanced the hourly 
arnings of its most skilled workers by smaller amounts than its less 
illed during the first months of code operation. In other branches 
f the textile-finishing industry the wages of the more skilled workers 
ere advanced less than the unskilled at the beginning of code 
erations and more rapidly, though not enough to maintain pre-code 
ifferentials, after the code had been in operation for some time. 
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“Compare Monthly Labor Review, March 1935 (p. 618) and June 1935 (pp. 1441, 1451) for the corre- 
onding distributions of average hourly earnings of workers in cotton, silk and rayon, and woolen mills. 
" No significant difference in the position of the upper quartile appeared when the New England sample 
aS omitted. 
” No significant difference in the position of the highest decile appeared when the New England sample 
$ omitted. 
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The number of women who work in rayon and silk finishing plan,i™,ble 1° 
is not large. Some 550 were included in the Bureau’s samples 
more than 4,000 workers. Their hourly earnings followed the say, 
general pattern as those of the men, but at a lower level. In Auoyg 
1933, 4 months before the code, half of the group were receiving wha 
was to become the code minimum, 35 cents an hour, while a yoq, 
later half of the women were receiving 42% to 45 cents an lho, 
In August 1933, 70 percent of the women received less than 40 cen, rues 





an hour, but a year later only 10 percent were to be found earningam °° 
less than this amount. At the upper end of the wage scale, ond eo 
quarter of the women received 42 cents an hour or more and oni (ein 
tenth received 49 cents or more in August 1933. A year later {ly nen 
best-paid one-quarter had advanced to 46% cents or more and th@lm fuck 
best-paid one-tenth to 54 cents or more. Even more than in thm jive 
case of men, it may be said that the most skilled group of womefm pier 
received a smaller advance after the code than did the least skilled fi Me 
The industry made very considerable increases in hourly earning ot 
during the year 1933 to 1934 and concentrated its efforts on raisingliicupatic 
the lowest rates, even after the code minimum had been achieved So 
rel 

Increases in Hourly Earnings by Occupation, 1933 to 1934 Mises 





. ° 4 1 Deere: 
THE occupational changes in average hourly earnings are shown Excl 
xclu 


in table 12. It was found practical to present individual average ‘Excl 
ne 


for 13 specific occupations and 5 broad occupational groups, repre-{i*lnelu 
senting 60 percent and 40 percent, respectively, of the total worker 


in the Bureau’s sample. The column showing the increases in cents The 
per hour indicates, first, that the increases in average hourly earnings o~ 
were generally substantial between August 1933 and August 1934, ads 
except that the average earnings of foremen decreased. Among male w 


employees, the increases in cents per hour generally became greater 
as the relative earning rates of the occupations decreased, thereby 
closing moderately or reversing the existing differentials. The 
relatively few women employed by the industry benefited much 
less than the men. 
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he ble 12.—Average Hourly Earnings in Rayon and Silk Finishing, August 1933 
lige? and 1934, by Occupational Groups 


















































es of rn 
Sang Average hourly earnings Number of 
(in cents) workers 
UL Use } 
wl Occupation Sex 
Vha August | August Increase August | August 
Veay 1933 | 1934 1933 | 1934 
hc ur 
mn occupations Covered ........-..-...------|-..-.------- 50.3 59.6 9.3 4. 261 4, 873 
CCi@ Male occupations... ...-..............--. Male...... 51.8 61.7 9.9] 3,720 4, 306 
mas Female occupations --...........---.----- Female.._.. 38.9 43.8 4.9 541 567 
Tung 
, d occupation: 
Onell foremen, working..................-..- Male...... 87.9] 846| 13.3] 233 212 
EL ett 53.0 62.3 9.3 169 171 
One Dyeing-machine tenders, cloth... --..--- |---do......- 49. 2 58.7 9.5 114 237 
(EY Ee ceccccccccccentoceccess el. 48.6 58.9 10.3 102 118 
T thi SeheiOO eR ide inna ccnsvetnnocnin as ee” NOY ae 48.4 59.8 11.4 189 192 
| Tenter-frame tenders...........--....--- nndiileaticees 47.9 58.3 10.4 90 164 
Ee ~~ weeeegephieepeenete jaar 8 cee 46.8| 57.8| 11.0 60 55 
| Washer tenders. .....----. iiantainens eet eect 46.4 58.0 11.6 143 139 
L thGD MORN digas ccc dsdvtecsecse ous re me eege 45.7 58. 2 12.5 654 511 
Dyeing-machine tenders, yarn. -.-.-_-.....|...do__....- 45.7 57.7 12.0 375 432 
omen Drier tenders, cloth. ................-.-- — "ae 45.4 57.7 12.3 100 154 
. Laborers, dye-house-_---- ttle. ser a arch ces se. Mie tte 45.2 56. 6 11.4 206 413 
led IMM Clerks, factory...........-.---.--..-.-.- Female... 42.0] 442 2.2 114 123 
ings i hd, tie cuntechsaletiedatasces 50.9 60.0 9.1 2, 549 2, 921 
SIN upational groups: ¢ 
Maintenance and power................. Male-..--_. 63.9 74.3 10.4 268 248 
Ved MN Miscellaneous males §............------- a: “ag 61.1 70.1 9.0 158 178 
ae a ee 47.2 58. 6 11.4 859 1, 082 
Productive workers. .................... Female--_- 38. 2 43.7 5.5 375 391 
Miscellaneous females *_................. paglliineesecs 36. 6 43.8 7.2 52 53 























| Decrease. 

Excluding dye-house laborers. 

1 Excluding dye-house helpers and mechanics’ helpers. 

‘Exclusive of the specific occupations shown above. 

‘Including 1 office worker in 1933; 2 office and 8 supervisory workers in 1934. 

‘Including 3 office and 4 supervisory workers in 1933; 2 office and 5 supervisory workers in 1934. 
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The 212 foremen in the Bureau’s 1934 sample should be considered 
t and separately, because their wage changes were counter to the 
ndustry trend. To include their decrease in earnings in the general 
verages, therefore, makes less apparent the degree of benefit accruing 
hroughout the body of other wage earners. The subsequent dis- 


rebyqeussion, therefore, relates at various points to wage earners excepting 
Thggoremen, since the wages of working foremen were unrepresentative 
suche. the industry as a whole. Hourly earnings of foremen were very 


igh even as compared with other workers in this highly-paid branch 
i theindustry. The 87.9 cents they received in August 1933 was 75 
ercent above the average for the industry and 95 percent above the 
ninimum and usual rate for males in that month. The extent of 
he decline in their hourly earnings was 4 percent during the year in 
ontrast with the average rise of 19 percent for all males and 27.8 
ercent for the representative two-thirds of workers who had been 
arming the typical 45 to 47% cent rate. Finally, foremen comprised 
) percent of the workers in the Bureau’s sample, an unusually large 
proportion for a single highly paid supervisory occupation. If 
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working foremen are excluded, the remaining male workers masses 
found to have had average earnings of 49.1 cents in August 193qmmm the 
and to have received an increase of 23 percent, making their ayergpjmhange 
of hourly earnings 60.2 cents in August 1934. This increase of smter, | 
percent may be compared with the increase of about 26. percepjilihss th 
enjoyed by the large portion of the male workers who were receiyindmmf the 
close to the minimum rates in August 1933. he a 

The male employees, excepting foremen, received substantia] aijior W0 
vances in hourly earnings within the year following August 193:filieek. 



















The smallest advance was 9 cents an hour to the miscellaneous mjqmm Au 
group, and the highest was 12.5 cents to helpers. The average with a 
9.9 cents. The advances generally were in inverse ratio to the leydamemale 
of earnings in 1933, whether considered in terms of cents per hour ymor bo 


percentage benefit. The most drastic reduction of differentiagihours 
occurred as between foremen and the next highest-paid occupatio)imveras 
factory clerks. Here the differential, which had been 34.9 cents iby Al 
1933, became only 22.3 cents in 1934. Other differentials changejimf wol 
in moderate degree with some changes in the order of earnings pegmhe in 
occupation. The tendency, evident in table 12 and already disgmphus ti 
cussed in connection with table 11, toward concentration about thqmgurin 
46-cent level in 1933 was continued at the 58-cent level in 1934 wit, 
the 12-cent average increases that were typical among this larg 
class of workers. The hourly earnings of workers above the minimuy 
advanced much less rapidly than those of the bulk of the worker 
Hence the average advance of all male workers shown in table 12 wa 
only 19 percent (51.8 cents to 61.7 cents) and only 13 percent (38; 
cents to 43.8 cents) in the case of females, or 18 percent (50.3 cent 
to 59.6 cents) for both sexes together. 

The female workers in this branch of the finishing industry are toes tha 


able - 











few and have too large a variety of tasks to be classified satisfactorlyies ih 
by occupation. The Bureau was able to distinguish only one specifi : th 
occupation, factory clerks, in which significant numbers of thqjMesths 


women studied were employed. The general group of women whifias th 
work in the production line, and the miscellaneous group of females th 
workers are indicated in table 12 by corresponding designations|fiMles th 
As among these three categories, the same rule held true for womelfifess th 
as for men: the most poorly paid received the largest percentage 
advance during the year. No group of women were paid as much sew £ 
the most poorly paid group of men, however. The contrast betwee 

male and female clerks was especially great in this regard. Moreovet 

the rate of advance for women was much less on the whole than th@™ [7 
rate of increase in hourly earnings received by occupational groupiito 4: 


of males. hour 
Increases in Average Weekly Earnings he { 


As a result of the substantial increase in hourly earnings betweelj we 
August 1933 and August 1934, the weekly earnings of nearly 
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s gymmlasses and occupations were raised during this period. The changes 
193mm the distributions of weekly earnings are shown in table 13 and the 
ergommpanges in the occupational averages of weekly earnings are shown 
of ompter, in table 15. The rise in the averages of weekly earnings was 
3 than the rise in average hourly earnings, since the average length 
tthe working week was decreased between the two periods studied. 
he averages in August 1933 were, for men, 36.7 hours per week and, 
op women, 33.6 hours; the average for both sexes was 36.3 hours per 


Tey 
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1933/™eek. Since male workers earned an average of 51.8 cents an hour 
melgmm August 1933, the available hours of employment provided them 
© yymith average weekly earnings of exactly $19. At 38.9 cents an hour, 





male workers received an average of $13.07 per week; the average 
or both sexes was $18.25 per week. A year later when the available 
ours of employment had been decreased by about 10 percent, the 
\tionfmverage Of hourly earnings had been increased by 18 percent. Hence, 
its iggy August 1934 the weekly earnings of men averaged $20.01; those 
incedai women averaged $14.05; and the general average for this branch of 
s pene industry became $19.32. The average weekly earnings of men 
- difmbhus increased 5 percent while those of the women increased 7 percent 
't thqgguring the year; the average increase for both sexes was 6 percent. 

WIth 
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able 18.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Average Weekly Earnings in 





























large Silk and Rayon Finishing, August 1933 and 1934! 
imu = 
rk ers August 1933 August 1934 
> ws Average weekly earnings 
“Wa Males | Females | Males | Females 
(38.1 
Cen t@ivumber of employees...............-.-- 2. 3, 720 541 4, 306 567 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
ae EN, A eR 3.9 6.1 5.1 6.3 
[OC CORO a eli 5.6 15.0 12.4 22.6 
a eal 8.2 32.5 15.3 31.0 
ee ecbicumaans 14.5 52.9 22.8 44.3 
a RIANA RRR ae eye 21.1 78.6 26. 6 55.7 
ecii(ammes than $16.............-........................... 27.0 86. 1 31.0 61.0 
a ee 31.3 89.5 33.5 80. 4 
 «—«—*”—iCO: RTT 35.5 91.3 36.8 86. 4 
ae 70.3 95.2 40.5 90. 5 
Vinnie e_..................................... 74.2 96.9 42.5 91.9 
ed ee 79.5 97.8 46.1 93.7 
omaleMmess than $22......................................... 81.4 98.2 49.5 94.4 
Sn ae 83.7 98.3 54. 4 95. 4 
COMM i elle 84.9 98.3 81.9 97.2 
tie melita ala, a tae 86.8 98.9 84.2 98. 1 
Omenieess than $30.........................................e 92.9 99.6 91.4 99.6 
ntage 
| Data relate to oy located in Middle Atlantic region only, except that August 1934 figures include 1 
ch asfivew England mill with 262 male and 24 female employees. 
Lweel aeigs L : 
oll Distribution of Increases in Weekly Earnings 
n the 


Ir Has been seen that the majority of male workers earned close 
troupe 45 cents an hour in August 1933 and between 57% and 60 cents an 
hour in August 1934. Had this representative class of males worked 
he full maximum of 40 hours per week, they would have earned $18 
‘weelfm week at the beginning, and between $23 and $24 a week at the end 
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of the period now under review." Forty hours was, indeed, the M0 
common working schedule in August 1933 (52.2 percent of the mals 
worked exactly 40 hours) notwithstanding the lower averages me, 
tioned above. There was, accordingly, a concentration in €arnings of 
males around $18 in that month. This can be seen from table 1) 
which shows the percentages of the male and female workers studjg 
who earned less than each designated amount per week in Augy 
1933 and August 1934. During the earlier month, 34.8 percent , 
the males earned between $18 and $19 per week. A year later th 
working schedule had become less uniform. Forty hours was stjj 
the most common working week (39.6 percent of the males worke to 
these hours) but a larger proportion of the workers lost some working ayon 
time. Weekly earnings of between $23 and $24 (corresponding with fa 
40 hours at 57% to 60 cents an hour) were found more frequently” ¥ 
than any other amount. But the proportion of males earning they 
amounts was only 27.5 percent, as against nearly 35 percent who halle” th 
earned these most usual weekly amounts a year before. In genen| 
the weekly earnings of men became both higher and more disperse; ‘gb. 
during the year 1933-34. They became higher because hourly way: 
rates rose faster than the hours of work decreased. They becanm 
dispersed—in spite of a continued concentration of hourly rates— 
because the hours of work lost their previous degree of uniformity, 

Although the average weekly earnings of men rose during the 
year, certain groups of workers lost ground. Thus the lowest paid 
one-quarter of the males earned as much as $15.47 in August 1933 and jlable 
more than $14.61 in August 1934. However, those who had earned 
most per week in August 1933 held their ground or improved their 
position during the following year. The highest paid one-quarter 
of the males advanced from weekly earnings of $20.09 or more t 
$23.40 or more. 

The weekly earnings of the much less important group of women 
who work in this branch of the trade showed a smaller degree of con- Hiigeiect 
centration than did the earnings of the men in both the periods 
studied. The hourly earnings of females were, indeed, concentrated 
at 35 cents and at 42% cents in the 2 months covered by the study. 
For a full week of 40 hours, such rates would have yielded weekly 
earnings of $14 in August 1933 and of $16 to $17 in August 1934. 
From table 13 it can be seen that about one-fourth of the womel 
earned between $14 and $15 a week at the earlier date and that about 
one-fifth earned between $16 and $17 at the later date. As in the 
case of men, the weekly earnings of women rose * and became mor 


31 These rates must be distinguished from average full-time earnings which were $20.72 in August 1% 
and $24.68 in August 1934. The average is naturally higher than the effective minimum point at whic 
the bulk of the workers were to be found. 

33 Half of the males earned $18.23 or more in August 1933 and $22.61 in August 1934. 

%3 But average full-time earnings of females were $15.56 in August 1933 and $17.52 in August 1934 (C! ‘] 
supra, note 31). > 

* Half of the females earned $13.76 or more in August 1933 and $14.42 in August 1934. 
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 mogimispersed. But the women consistently lost more working time than 
malamid the men. Hence their actual weekly earnings fell short of full- 
menfmme earnings by a larger amount. Three-quarters of the women 
ngs of ed less than $14.48 per week in August 1933 and less than $16.41 
‘le lp August 1934. As in the case of men, the earnings of the least-paid 
udiejmpne-quarter of the women actually fell during the year from $11 to 
ugugmp10.58. In August 1934, 22 percent of the women in this most highly 
nt offpaid division of the textile industry were earning less than $10 a week. 
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Occupational Comparison of Average Weekly Earnings 








Tur average weekly earnings of workers in specific occupations of 
ayon and silk finishing ranged from $14.24 to $35.26 in August 1933. 
This range includes only the 13 occupations for which the Bureau 
vas able to collect a fairly representative sample. In table 14 these 
yecupations are listed in the order of their average weekly earnings 
it the beginning of the period here studied. In addition to these 13 
pecupations, 5 groups of occupations are listed so as to complete the 
pecupational information which was collected. Among these addi- 
ional groups, the two which include female workers had much lower 
eekly earnings than did any of the specifically defined occupations. 
n average of $12.37 a week was earned by 375 women employed in 
arious capacities on the production line, but it is to be remembered 
hat this group included many separate occupations, some of which 

























r the ; 
paidaret® paid much less than the figure named. 
} andMmTable 14.—Average Weekly Earnings in Silk and Rayon Finishing, August 1933 





and 1934, by Occupational Groups 




































































ined are ve OFAN 
their Average weekly earnings ae 
arter Occupation Sex : a A : 
ugus ugust ugust ugust 
re to 1933 1934 | Increase | “"}933 1934 
ee.  aikaing anocdacutgudeipenmenend $18.25 | $19.32 $1. 07 4, 261 4, 873 
ymen Male occupations... -.-........-.-------. Male.....-. 19. 00 20. 01 1.01 3, 720 4, 306 
Or Female....| 13.07 14. 05 - 98 541 567 
COL- BRR selected occupations: 
riods I NN. g . conccnccccosecesses Male.....- 35. 26 33. 72 11.54 233 212 
. Clerks, me ° 2 ASR Sel fa pie” = LA 20. 64 23. 84 3. 20 169 171 
‘ated Dyeing- tenders, cloth........-.. eS ae 19. 35 20. 59 1, 24 114 237 
i RE ME ie 1 18. 71 19. 79 1. 08 189 192 
udy CC TTT TES ae See 18. 60 21. 60 3. 00 102 118 
a Dyeing-machine tenders, yarn ---.----.. ay ee: 17. 76 19. 82 2. 06 375 432 
ekly 5 ile RE a ae ~~ eee 17.11 17.78 . 67 60 55 
— Tenter-frame tenders.............-----.- ae eee 16, 30 19. 63 3. 33 90 164 
134 3 Drier tenders, cloth. ..........---------. = ee 16, 02 18. 39 2. 37 100 154 
; ee oa, vg cL cade ccccctacnc’é 2 nee 15. 57 15. 40 1,17 654 511 
men TTT Female....| 15.48] 16.73 | 1.25 114 123 
Washer tenders. ........................ Male.....- 14, 65 14. 91 . 26 143 139 
bout Laborers, dye-house.............---..--.-. ---O0.......| 14,24 15, 27 1.03 206 413 
- the Se bben~oserenaptetar<2<e-aacqpibodgt=deintin 18.47 | 19.29 .82| 2,549| 2,921 
Oceu groups:‘ 
nore aintenance and power-............-.--- “Sees 25. 58 27. 89 2. 31 268 248 
Miscellaneous ita cWebhtcddecsabbeee a 6YRERE 23. 50 26. 47 2. 97 158 178 
st 1933 Productive workers. ...........--------- = “Sete 17. 22 18. 71 1.49 859 1, 082 
which M females *.................. Female....| 12.87 14. 21 1. 34 52 53 
Productive workers. ..........-.-.---.-- “= * ORS 12. 37 13. 19 .82 375 391 














} ‘Decrease. ? Exclu d laborers. * Excluding dye-house helpers and mechanics’ helpers. 
ae BD of the selected cceapations shown above. 

bs 1 office worker in 1 $ 2 office and 8 supervisory workers in 1904. 

‘ Including 3 office and 4 supervisory workers in 1933; 2 office and 5 supervisory workers in 1934. 
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All but two of the occupations and occupational groups designated am tlan 
in table 14 shared to some degree in the advance of weekly C2Aringg DOWD 
during the year 1933 to 1934. The exceptions were the OCCUPatigg The 
of working foremen which lost 4 percent and that of male ener) BUTI 
helpers which had virtually unchanged weekly earnings. The log fmmne 6 
by working foremen was brought about entirely by a cut in the mms tla! 









hourly rate. Helpers, however, suffered a cut in working time whic, imp all 
more than balanced the 27-percent increase in their hourly earning, {Moth 
The remaining occupations received increases in hourly earningfimpecuP 


ranging from 2 percent in the case of washer tenders to 16 percey fimvera 
in the cases of male factory clerks and male calender tenders. x , femal 
result of these increases, average weekly earnings of the specific [iMfively 
occupations in August 1934 ranged from $14.91 for washer tendey MM@Augu 
to $33.72 for working foremen. The occupational group of femal: MiAtlan 
“productive” workers still received the lowest weekly earnings MMfinue 









however, their average at the end of the period being $13.19. Th 

For the most part the various occupations held the same relation. ipl! w 
ship to each other, as regards weekly earnings, that they held a: f.6 ¢ 
regards hourly earnings. Calender tenders earned slightly less per Jills 










week than general laborers in August 1933 when their hourly eam. 
ings were slightly greater, but these positions were reversed in 
August 1934, in respect of both weekly and hourly earnings. Tye 
tenders of yarn-dyeing machines worked very steadily and hence 
held a higher position in the scale of weekly earnings than in the 
scale of hourly earnings. General helpers and washer tenders both Ms se 
lost considerable amounts of working time and so earned relatively (M88 P 
less than their respective hourly earnings would provide on an equal fuer 
working week. Female factory clerks received much the lowest Aug 
hourly rates among the 13 specific occupations, but since they were fjerea 
able to work over 90 percent of full-time in both periods, they earned Jipccu 
considerably more per week than did male washer tenders or dye- Bron 
house laborers. re 
i 
Comparison of Earnings With Those in All Branches of Textile Finishing Raiffe 
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In compaRtnG hourly and weekly earnings in silk and rayon 
finishing with earnings in textile finishing as a whole, it must be 
remembered that silk and rayon finishing, unlike the other branches, 
is concentrated in the Middle Atlantic States. This area is on 4 
higher wage level than the South and has certain differences as cot- 
pared with the rest of the North. Tables 15 and 16 were arranged 
therefore to contrast silk and rayon earnings with those of the entire 
industry in the Middle Atlantic area separately, as well as for all 
areas combined. Earnings in silk and rayon finishing are, almost 
without exception, higher than those in the other finishing branches, 
but the margins of excess are much narrower within the Middle 
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\ilantic industrial area, taken as a homogeneous unit, than 

,own when all areas are included. 

The average hourly earnings of workers in silk and rayon finishing 
wing 1938 and 1934 were higher in 10 out of 13 occupations than 
ne corresponding earnings of the same occupations in all Middle 
\ilantic finishing plants (table 15). Compared with textile finishing 
, all areas combined, silk arid rayon workers received more during 
‘oth periods in each one of the occupations studied. The three 
cupations in the Middle Atlantic area which received less than the 
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reen:fmverage for all finishing plants during August 1933 were male and 
As fmmemale factory clerks (2.1 and 1.4 cents less than average, respec- 
ified gively) and yarn-dyeing-machine tenders (2.2 less than average). In 
ndex (August 1934 only one of these groups remained below the Middle 


‘mal Atlantic industry average, namely, female factory clerks who con- 
lings fpnued to earn 2 cents less than average. 

The average differential in favor of rayon and silk finishers over 
ll workers in finishing in all areas amounted to 4 cents in 1933 and 
6 cents in 1934. As compared with the Middle Atlantic finishing 
mills, the silk and rayon finishers enjoyed differentials of 1.6 cents 
nd 3.9 cents in 1933 and 1934, respectively. It is notable that the 
lifference in favor of rayon and silk workers increased in both cases 
lurng the year. It is also noteworthy (table 15) that the above 
verages were reduced somewhat by the low or negative differentials 
1 the fipf-female workers in silk and rayon finishing. Eliminating these, it 
both fs seen that among the male workers, who represent approximately 
ively (M88 percent of the employees (table 12), the differentials for all areas 
qual Mncreased from 3.7 cents per hour in August 1933 to 9.9 cents in 
west August 1934. The corresponding differential in the Middle Atlantic 
were (area alone rose from 1.6 cents to 4.2 cents an hour. Specific male 
rned (@occupations showed wide variations from these averages, ranging 
dye- from male factory clerks who earned 2.1 cents an hour less in silk 
und rayon finishing plants in 1933 than in all finishing plants in the 
fiddle Atlantic area during that year to laborers who enjoyed a 
lifferential of 17.8 cents over the average in all finishing plants 
luring 1934. Female workers, as noted previously, were paid 
slightly less than the industry average in the Middle Atlantic area, 
but 0.9 cents (1933) and 3.3 cents (1934) higher, respectively, than 
he average for all female finishers in all areas. 

aa It appears that the higher hourly earnings in this branch of the 
idl ndustry were due only in part to the fact that it is located in a high- 
stir age Tegion. Doubtless more skill is required when the certain 
> al] @erocesses are performed on rayon or silk goods rather than on cotton 
ost eeods: To some extent it may be merely customary for the cotton 
ei ranch of the industry to pay a lower wage scale. Finally, there is 
ddle vidence that the silk and rayon branch of the industry had a greater 
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capacity to pay high wages than other branches. At least, it jg, 
fact that rayon and silk mills not only paid higher hourly earnings af 
the beginning of the period which was studied but also increased tho, 


earnings more than did other branches of the textile-finishing industry 


Table 15.—Average Hourly Earnings in Silk and Rayon Finishing, as Comparg 
With Those in Textile Finishing as a Whole, August 1933 and 1934 








——= 


Excess earnings of silk and rayoy 


























workers |— 
i 
Over all-region ys tl Middle At 
Occupation Sex averagesinwhole| 4 eee ge g : oy 
. 0 
industry industry Ole 
August | August | August | August 
1933 1934 1933 | 1934 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
EE SE EES SU OT OE 4.0 9.6 1.6 4 
Male occupations *............................ Male...... 3.7 9.9 1.6 4) 
Female occupations ?_.....................-.- Female -_. .9 3.3 —.9 | aj 
EOE CS EAR LES Male.._... 9.1 8.4 63) 11) 
EI TES I LOE Wwe 1.2 8.7 —2.1 4 
Dy annohins PE Het nn nono cbenbood ae (Ree 4.5 8.3 3.3 | ( 
i a eae 5.2 10.9 2.9 
Cee es a etesonencosedl see “OMAN 11.5 17.8 5.5 
EEE ie See 3.7 9.4 2.0 
PE ath cbebedeaccndentbtborececkseces ii. “ee 6.8 16.4 4.4 
IN a a “wae 3.2 12.0 8 | 79 
Hel , es SS 4 a EE RSE TE ea eRS 4.4 10.9 2.5 6,1 
Dyeing-machine tenders, yarn_................... = eae ff 5.9 —2.2 | 3, 
. EE SLA aT ee 1.7 10.8 2.0 7.5 
I ich co ccemanenbuammaiine Sf waa 2.4 7.4 7.8 Fe 
a, a... Female... 1.5 29) —14| =a 








1 Silk and rayon sample comprised the Middle Atlantic region only, except that August 1934 figure 
included one mill in New England, with 262 male and 24 female workers. 

3 Including occupations not separately specified. 

* Excluding dye-house laborers. 

‘ Excluding dye-house helpers and mechanics’ helpers. 


The weekly earnings comparisons, in table 16, show much the 
same pattern as the hourly earnings differences of table 15. Sik 
and rayon finishing workers showed higher weekly earnings in virtually 
all occupations whether compared with all areas or the Middle 
Atlantic region alone. Factory clerks in this branch of the industry, 
both male and female, were paid a somewhat lower average per week 
during August 1933 than in all branches located in the Middle 
Atlantic States, as was the case for male washer-tenders. Eve 
these occupations obtained a positive differential in silk and rayo 
finishing mills, however, during the following year. Other occups- 
tions ranged from an average differential of 46 cents per week in favor 
of rayon and silk dye-house laborers to a differential of $3.60 pe 
week for foremen in this branch of the industry. 

In general, the level of weekly earnings was quite consistently 
higher in the silk and rayon finishing plants than in the whole 
finishing industry. Compared with the industry in all areas, the 
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sorence is considerable, $1.57 more per employee in August 1933 
nd $2.44 more in August 1934. The excesses are less when the 
parison is restricted to Middle Atlantic area, being 82 cents in 
933 and $1.22 in 1934. It is noteworthy, as in the case of hourly 
ynings, that the average differentials in favor of the rayon and silk 
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paredinishing industry increased during the year, 1933 to 1934. 
~ SBP. ble 16.—Average Weekly Earnings in Silk and Rayon Finishing, as Compared 

rayon With Those in Textile-Finishing as a Whole, August 1933 and 1934 

_ - Excess earnings of silk and rayon 

ddle 4y workers — 
regiog 

3 10 Wholg 

Over Middle At- 
Over all-region : 

a Occupation Sex averages in whole lantic reg el 
ia industry averages in whole 
August industry 

1934 

ae, August | August | August | August 

Cents 1933 1934 1933 | 1934 
Ry Ee See $1. 57 $2. 44 $0. 82 $1. 22 
Male occupations ?............_- esenabihataae Male... ._- 1.41 2. 44 . 65 1. 08 
Female occupations ?.........................| Female__.- .27 1.16 . 46 76 
A cin cnndciigetcucsy dcdbctanl PED n54 3. 21 2. 68 1.74 3. 60 
TTT EEE A Se . 45 3. 38 —1,24 . 20 
yeing-machine tenders, cloth....................|..-d0.....-- 3. 78 4. 28 2. 13 2. 09 
tal didn onndetiibabecastéandbcies ac ee 4. 67 5. 88 2. 10 2. 07 
I ke, nounitdadswcassnbbelen 2 a 2. 67 5.15 1. 78 2. 20 
yeing-machine tenders, yarn...................- aplidias = 1, 83 3. 32 —.05 1.10 
EL CR AE a} Madsaes 2. 82 3. 52 1.77 2. 32 
SID 5 i occ ccttbinsacocscudpedi< 1g wee 1. 83 3.13 2. 67 1. 92 
Oe da ds cnchbindnccesosibebon Le woe .27 2. 70 .79 2. 21 
EEE a a a ‘s— ae 1.19 . 83 91 . B 
Oe Sh 6 a ae Female___. .18 1, 07 —.52 —. 46 
Se a ee ee Male...... —. 60 1, 43 —1, 46 1. 60 
4 figureleborers, dye-house-..................----..----- i Ve —.07 . 98 1.74 . 46 




















| Silk and rayon sample comprised the Middle Atlantic region only, except that August 1934 figures 
luded one mill in New England, with 262 male and 24 female workers. 

‘ Including occupations not separately specified. 

‘ Excluding dye-house laborers. 

h the ‘Excluding dye-house helpers and mechanics’ helpers 
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Salaries in Smaller Privately Endowed Colleges, 
1929-30 and 1934-35 


ALARY trends in the smaller private colleges in the United States 
v granting degrees in the liberal arts, showed a general decline in 
934-35 as compared with 1929-30, according to a report in the 
larch 1926 issue of School Life, the official organ of the United 
tates Office of Education. The decline was especially marked in 
he case of median salaries. The reductions were heaviest for those 
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in the highest positions. In colleges attended by white persons 4 
median salary of presidents decreased in 1934-35 as compared y; 
1929-30, from $5,469 to $3,708 or 32.2 percent, while the mej, 
salary of deans dropped from $3,375 to $2,500 or 25.9 percent, anq 
professors from $3,030 to $2,336 or 22.9 percent. Although 4 
percentage reduction in the median salary of instructors was jot 
substantial—12.2—this cut brought down such pay to $1.54 
Other data for 1929-30 and 1934-35 are given in the accompam 
ing table which includes institutions having in 1931-32 a stude 
enrollment of at least 200, but less than 500. 


Salaries in Privately Controlled Colleges, 1929-30 and 1934-35 














Presidents Deans Professors 
Class of college and salary - 
1929-30 1934-35 1929-30 1934-35 1929-30 1934-35 
Colleges for whites 
All colleges reporting: 
EE 43 43 34 34 63 | 
Maximum salary..................--- $16,924 | $15,000} $6,700| $5,700} $5,500) 9; 
eS aa a 5, 469 3, 708 3, 375 2, 500 3, 030 
SS, OE 1, 600 1, 500 1, 200 1, 250 1, 500 
Colleges with enrollment of— 
200 to 299 students: 
Maximum salary...............-.. 7, 000 6, 000 4, 800 3, 300 3, 600 
 - ) ee eee 4, 500 3, 083 3, 188 2, 350 2, 625 | 
Minimum salary................- 1, 600 1, 500 1, 200 1, 500 1, 500 | 
300 to 399 students: | 
Maximum salary--..._-. ‘Ser 11, 000 10, 200 4, 000 4, 000 5, 500 | 
NS Al SEES EEA 5, 625 4, 375 3, 250 2, 450 3, 083 
Minimum salary................- 1, 968 1, 750 2, 200 1, 800 1, 728 | 
400 to 499 students: 
Maximum salary..............--- 16, 924 15, 000 6, 700 5, 700 5, 250 
NS eee 6, 750 5, 250 3, 667 3, 500 3, 188 
Depa Gieery ...........-....... 3, 600 1, 850 2, 700 1, 250 2, 000 | 
Colleges admitting— 
Men only: 
paeeneeme aelety...............-.2 16, 924 15, 000 6, 700 5, 700 5, 5CO | 
0 ae 7, 250 8, 500 4, 500 4, 006 4, 250 
Minimum salary................- 1, 600 1, 700 4, 000 3, 680 2, 000 
Women only: “ 

EE 8, 500 7, 500 5, 000 4, 400 3, 600 
OS 5, 750 5, 250 3, 688 3, 250 3, 188 
Minimum salary-.-......-------- 5, 000 3, 400 2, 500 1, 250 2, 364 

Both sexes: 
Maximum salary...............-- 10, 600 6, 500 4, 800 3, 600 3, 800 
I in cinnconunce snes 5, 313 3, 469 3, 042 2, 250 2, 813 
Minimum salary.........-.-.-.-.-.- 1, 800 1, 500 1, 200 1, 500 1, 500 
Colleges for Negroes 

ee ncansheaowas 7 7 6 6 6 
NS eS Tee $5, 000 $4, 600 $3, 000 $3, 570 $2, 500 
a oearshadmihmeonion 4, 083 3, 675 2, 333 2, 250 1, 833 
TE ee ee pres a ree 2, 500 2, 000 1, 500 1, 500 1, 125 
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sjaries in Privately Controlled Colleges, 1929-30 and 1934—35—-Continued 























Associate professors | Assistant professors Instructors 
Class of college and salary 
io} L th 1929-30 1934-35 1929-30 1934-35 1929-30 1934-35 
> Hot 
S] 5 Colleges for whites 
t 054 
am colleges reporting: 
‘1. Dany Number reporting..................-- 27 27 36 36 42 42 
“He Maximum salary....................- $5,000 | $4,095 | $3,800] $3,680] $2,700 $2, 500 
Student Median salary.-...........-...-.....] 2,646 2, 156 2, 235 1, 864 1, 775 1, 559 
Minimum salary-.---....--....-..-..- 1, 600 600 1, 350 530 900 300 
eges with enrollment of— 
200 to 299 students: 
Maximum salary...............-- 2, 650 2, 400 2, 500 2, 600 2, 100 2, 000 
PT ie cawccccccnesess 2, 250 1, 916 2, 167 1, 667 1, 652 1, 542 
Minimum salary-.---.-._- newewe 1, 600 1, 745 1, 650 1; 000 1' 200 650 
300 to 399 students: 
_ Maximum salary................. 5, 000 4, 095 3, 800 3, 680 2, 700 2, 000 
VSSOFS in cenemanaaniocens 2, 700 2, 125 2, 300 1, 857 2, 000 1, 333 
Mise Gaeeey... .............. 1, 800 1, 500 1, 350 900 900 300 
400 to 499 students: 
Maximum salary................. 3, 550 3, 700 3, 500 2, 800 2, 500 2, 500 
ee ae ............. aeane 2, 700 2, 500 2, 250 2, 167 1, 806 1, 708 
Minimum salary. .---.......-...-- 2, 100 600 1, 800 530 1, 200 420 
leges admitting— 
Men only: 
Maximum salary...........-.-.-.- ne 5, 000 4, 095 3, 800 3, 680 2, 500 2, 300 
Se 3, 750 3, 750 3, 500 2, 750 2, 500 1, 833 
$5, Minimum salary. -.--- Oy aoe acute 3, 500 2, 500 2, 850 2, 000 2, C00 1, 680 
2 Women only: 
Maximum salary..-.._---- duidhaniglie 3, 100 3, 000 2, 680 2, 600 2, 700 2, 000 
Median salary... ......---- dontiie 2, 333 2, 250 2, 000 2, 000 1, 650 1, 583 
Minimum salary-.-...........-.-- 1, 800 600 1, 600 530 1, 200 420 
Both sexes: 
Maximum salary...............-- 3, 200 2, 675 3, 000 2, 250 2, 400 2, 500 
Median salary... -. Ee aidan Sion 2, 650 2, 000 2, 20 1, 583 1, 750 1, 450 
Minimum salary...-..-.......-.-..-. 1, 600 1, 500 1, 350 900 900 300 
4, 
2 Colleges for Negroes 
ES a 1 1 l 1 3 3 
SE Sa Se Oe Se ee eS $1, 500 $1, 275 
ang oubhdd ar ceckhinde Sade $1, 900 $2, 380 $1, 500 $1, 450 1, 500 1, 240 
EEE SN Spare | noccescecelcccdnsnbeclcocsussbenfocescocecs 1, 200 1, 000 
| | 














Salaries in Public Libraries, December 1935 


A GENERAL trend toward higher salaries in public libraries is 
recorded in the April 1936 issue of the bulletin of the American 
brary Association. Forty-eight libraries reported full or partial 
storations of pay for the last fiscal year, and 68 libraries reported 
ch restorations for the current fiscal year. About 40 percent of the 
braries in cities with more than 200,000 population, listed in the 
ble below, reported increases in individual staff salaries for the 
trent fiscal year. Most of these increases, however, were partial 
storations of pay. 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration and National Youth 
dministration workers are not included among the library personnel 
it whom salaries are presented. Salaries for chief librarians in the 
arious cities listed ranged in December 1935 from $2,700 in San 
ntonio, Tex., to $9,140 in Brooklyn, N. Y. The minimum salary 
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for department heads, as shown in the same tabulation, was §} j9 
reported for Birmingham, Ala., and the maximum $4,500, for Mj 
waukee, Wis. Catalogers’ salaries ranged from $800, the minimy, 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, to $2,360, the maximum in New York City. 


Salaries Paid for Specified Occupations in Public Libraries in Cities of Oy 
200,000 Population, December 1935 




































































Branch and sub- 
Department heads branch librarians Catalogers 
_~ irae Mini- | Maxi Mini- | Maxi Mini-| age 
oe nD ‘ ax a - n y ¥, -i * ini- \ ay\ 
rian oo mum | mum — mum | mum — mum _ 
Salary | salary salary | salary Salary |salg H 
— | of 
United States | bf 
a 
BR. < navimihtionnessectnbonecenp $9, 140 20 |$3, 200 |$4,500 | 49 /$2,080 |$3,300 | 14 ($1,920 9; 
i ccieeshiahioosnccessel 5, 400 9 | 1,947 | 2,774 | 1214] 1,422 | 1,958 314] 1,270 | | vere 
a ee ee ee 2, 700 2} 1,126 | 1,785 1 7 1, 200 1 800 1] 
i iii dic nck dctigicciasch 4, 500 6 | 2,160 | 2,376 7 1,350 | 1,800 2 1, 350 
0 a 3, 060 6 | 1,275 | 1,785 7 1,140 | 1,428 4 1, 224 
) | a aaa: it | 1,940 | 3,008 |..._-- ae & Eee feens.- 972 
Birmingham, Ala. ?__.........--- 3, 309 11 | 1,126 | 2,482 10 726 | 1,489 l 864 
Boston, Mass. (circulation dept.)_| 7,000 3 | 3,000 | 4,000 33 - 3° } oe aoe 
I ee 5, 500 11 | 2,100 | 2,900 16 1,640 | 1,840 ll 1, 284 
- Spay (8) 13 | 2,167 | 4,190 | 44 1,397 | 2,842 4 1, 878 
Cincinnati, Ohio 4. ._............ (3) 13 | 1,960 | 3,000 | 30 840 | 1,880 | 13 800 
Cleveland, Ohio...............-- 8, 000 11 | 2,610 | 3,870 | 32 | 1,800 | 2,970 | 13 | 1,350 
| SR 3, 000 5 | 1,380 | 1,800 4 1,200 | 1,300 2 | 1,200 
RE SZ 5, 250 11 | 1,785 | 2,677 5 | 1,680 | 2,152 4 | 1,732 
I Sno naiddindamedah 6, 000 12 | 1,680 | 2,500 | 13 | 1,140 | 1,560 3 | 1,080 
oS, Sere 3, 600 4/ 1,410 | 1,950 3 1,200 | 1,410 1 1, 200 
Indianapolis, Ind............---- 5, 376 12 | 1,752 | 2,580 | 19 | 1,224 | 2,520 4 | 1,224 
Benes UOny, bee........-....... (4) 11 (3) (’) 12 (3) (8) 6 (3) 
Los Angeles, Calif (city) -......-- 5, 160 19 | 2,130 | 2,921 | 39 | 1,802 | 2,390/ 11 1, 256 
Los Angeles, Calif (county)5..._- 4, 295 6 | 1,854 | 2,291 yg 1,036 | 1, 582 8 1, 254 
Louisville, Ky.4...........-.-.-- 6,000} 8 | 1,953] 1,953| 7 | 1,512 | 1,602 |....-. - sal 
Memphis, Tenn.‘_..............- 4, 500 6 | 1,500 | 2,100 8 720 | 1,200 4 $40) 
Milwaukee, Wis.4__..........-_-| 7,000 1l | 2,400 | 4,500 | 17 | 1,860 | 2,220 3 | 1,860 
Minneapolis, Minn............-- 6, 000 12 | 2,000 | 3,000 | 23 | 1,800 | 2,500 1 1, 800 
New York City...........-....-|------- 35 | 1,920 | 4,075 | 108 | 1,620 |...__.- 30 | 1/380 
N. Y. P. L. (circulation 
ie Ss 7, 340 9 | 2,195 | 4,075 | 49 | 2,080 (3) 10 | 1,380 
nL i gla RE RS 9, 140 10 | 2,175 | 3,600 | 33 | 2,000 | 2,640; 12 | 1,440 
| ara ee 16 | 1,920 | 3,360 | 26 | 1,620 | 2,640 8 | 1,440 
en we one 7, 712 10 | 1,151 | 2,847 8 1,151 | 2,758 3 1, 438 
Oakland, Calif.....-...-......-- 6, 000 5 | 2,100 | 2,100| 19 | 1,560! 1,800} 2 | 1,380 
Omaha, Nebr......-........---- 3,039} 8| 1,680} 2,140| 4 | 1,260] 1,680} 1 | 1,080 
Philadelphia, Pa-_--.-............- (3) 20 | 1,700 | 3,000 | 32 | 1,350 | 1,700 3 | 1,200 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (old city)?....-- 8 5,400 9 | 2,430 | 3,600 | 13 | 1,404) 1,944 6 | 1,188 
Portland, Oreg_......-- iM enmgen (3) OR 6 some 7) '@ |] @ 4) @ 
EET ee 6, 000 2 | 3,200 | 3,200 10 1, 600 | 2,300 2 1, 600 
es PN ss conestecnseccasse 8, 500 16 | 1,674 | 3,240 14 1,593 | 1,971 14 1, 026 
) | Sree (3) 4 . eee 5 (3) (3) 4 (3) 
San Antonio, Tex_-_-.--......---- 2, 700 3 | 1,620 | 1,800 3 960 | 1,380 1 1, 200 
San Francisco, Calif............- 4, 800 12 | 2,100 | 3,000 18 1, 560 | 2,100 3 1, 920 
Ni ee ESS 5, 000 4 | 1,800 | 2,213 10 1,344 | 1,836 144) 1,344 
Ge a 5, 000 10 | 1,500 | 2,500 6 1,500 | 2,500 1 1, 300 |. 
Toledo, Ohio..-....-.-....--.... 5,400 | 5 | 2,160 | 2,430| 13 | 1,440] 1,980] 7 | ‘990, 
Washington, D. C............... 8, 000 6 | 3,200 | 3,400 10 1, 680 | 3,300 2 1, 800 
Youngstown, Ohio 4_._........-- 6, 600 3 | 2,520 | 2,700 7 | 1,080 | 2,280 1 | 1,200 |. 
Canada 
PERE, Thi Dn caccccsscsceans 3, 442 5 | 1,900 | 1,944 1 } 1,868 4.04. 1 | 1,507 
1 Excludes departmental head. 
2 Serves city and part of county. 
3 Salary confidential. 
‘4 Serves city and county. 


5 Serves of county only. 
* Serves 3 boroughs—Bronx, Manhattan, and Richmond. 


TIn A =) 140,000 residents are entitled to use Pittsburgh library, but are directly served 
Carnegie ibrary of A (elf 
8 Plus $2,000 as director of library school. 





SSL 
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S1,l9l/The article in which the above statistics are published gives similar 







or Mita for cities in various other population groups and also salaries 
inimypl assistant librarians, division heads, first assistants, children’s 
ity, rarians, and professional and nonprofessional assistants. Infor- 










‘ion is also presented on vacations, special holidays, full-time 
urs per week, and compensation for work on Sundays and holidays. 





Of Oy. 


















logers 

ages and Hours of Labor in Canada, 1934 and 1935 
‘ini | Moy ‘ 
ary |g HE following index numbers from the report on wages and hours 








| 


of labor in Canada,' for the years 1929, 1934, and 1935, show 
at the trend of wages in all the Dominion’s industrial groups 
vered was upward in 1935, the general average, weighted ? index 
ing 175.4 in that year compared with 170.5 in 1934. From 1934 
1935 the index number for steam railways rose from 173.7 to 183.9 
ud for logging and sawmilling from 145.1 to 152.3. 







920 $9 » 
270 | | 


SOY) 






4,1 











ble 1.—Index Numbers of Rates of Wages of Various Classes of Labor in 
Canada, 1929, 1934, and 1935 


[1913 = 100] 

































































“4 : Industry 
56 
54 | | dion tramti Ar ic duns oosk bliciee eteene bins att tien ke 159.8 154.8 197.5 
_ ital 0 Oet Be nadtp a scensqevecesenesdpsabeine 169. 7 168. 0 184. 6 
49 |] 8 SE RASPES St ees os Se 184. 5 183. 5 202. 3 
6) | 9 ONS EE ee eae 183.7 182. 4 198. 6 
0) “|. Se nollie iGagitebbes wekiwete 183. 9 173.7 204.3 
R0) “Eo 4 ee a  \ aes ae ee 165. 8 162.9 168.9 
21) pt ae See ere eee ae 174. 6 170.9 192.7 
4) Average, weighted ’_........- b dealpbanid diotanni tp ietelitnins ds 172.4 167. i 195. 0 
10) — 
38 pune, iG, nt teeconeddadhvowsscocntcdviabe 174.9 170.8 187.8 
0 | 1, iscellaneous factory trades §.......................... 184. 7 180. 5 202. 1 
0) |... Mapezing and sawmilling *_..._........-.-.....-...-...-- 152.3 145. 1 185. 6 
0 | 1.0 
8 i). General average, weighted ’....................-. 175. 4 170. 5 196. 0 
0 | 1 , 
6 | | gie 9 trades, 14 cities in 1929; after 1930, 31 to 42 cities. 

P 4 trades. 





) 8 6 trades. 
0} 1% 5 classes. 
oe 23 classes, 
0 |... 12 classes. 


0 | |. wie Weighted according to average number of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 
0} 21 The number of samples (and industries) increased from 1929 to 1930. 


| The rates of wages paid and hours worked in specified occupations 
; ..2 3 Canadian cities—Ottawa, Toronto, and Vancouver—in 1934 and 
935 are presented in table 2. Among the few increases here reported 
or the latter year are those for compositors (machine, hand, news- 
aper) in Toronto from $45.50 to $46.50 per week and for pressmen 
newspaper) in the same city from $44.50 to $45.50 per week. 


1 by th 
'Canads, Department of Labor. Wages and hours of labor in Canada, 1929, 1934, and 1935. Ottawa, 


36. 


_' Weighted according to average number of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 


62328—36——-13 
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Table 2.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labor in Various Occupations in Specif 
Canadian‘ Cities, 1934 and 1935 " 
Building trades 
Toronto Vancouver Ottawa 
Occupation 
Wage rates = Wage rates — Wage rates | Hou, 
per hour week per hour week per hour a 
Bricklayers and masons: 
__ Se eae $0. 75-$0.90 | 40-44 $1. 10 40 | $0. 75-$1. 0 “4 
Te "> ae 1,90 40 1,10 40 75- 1. 0 m 
Carpenters: 
eee -60- .80 40-44 .62%4-. 87% 40-44 70 4 
etme tenet — sel Ee 1, 80 40 .60 - 40-44 1,70 4 
Electrical workers: 
I ete Alle lla . 85- 1.00 40 75 -1.00 40-44 70 44 
: i pertnwhitstadinsdbeshe<q 11.00 40 75 -1.00 40-44 70 4 
Painters: 
MS a -50- .75 44 . 624%4- .80 40-44 -50- .60 44 
Sniesteerssdtcesaseshs 1,75 44 . 6214- . 80 40-44 1, 60 4 
Plasterers: 
NR atop a RR lea . 75— 1.00 40 1.00 40 75 44 
_ PE 1,90 40 1.00 40 1, 80 4 
Plumbers 
Se . 85 40 75 -1.00 40-44 7 40-44 
SS Se ee 1,90 40 1. 00 40-44 ‘7! 4) 
Sheet-metal workers: 
| A 75 40 .65 - .90 40-44 7! 1-44 
. J Sea ae es 1,75 40 . 90 40-44 oT 40-44 
Stonecutters: 
a .87% 40 1.00 40 -60- .80 
EES Se .87% 40 1.00 40 . 80 
Laborers: 
GRE IE 40- . 60 40-48 . 35 . 50 40-44 .35- .40 
os a eae ST ee 1, 50-1. 60 40-48 8,45 . 50 40-44 -35- .40 
Street railways * 
Canisters and motormen: 
l-man Cars. .......... $0. 65 44 $0. 69 48 $0. 54 
Pane CNB. J. .....- . 60 44 . 63 Oe isi shes. 
1935: 
NOON 5 ca casouse . 65 44 . 69 48 . 54 
2-man cars. .......... . 60 44 . 63 PEt Seantitidie tc. 
Linemen: , 
Es . 72-. 78 44 .62 -.87% 32-48 51 -. 53 
ee . 72-. 78 44 . 65%-. 92 40-48 51 -.53 
Shop and barn men: 
Oe ree . 54-. 81 44 -52 -.75 44-48 .35 -. 59 
ga A a Sa se . 54-. 81 44 -52 -. 75 44 -35 -. 59 
Electricians: 
ee . 60-. 79 44-48 .70 -.75 44 . 35%-. 61 
SS . 60-. 79 44-48 ~70 -.75 44 .35%-. 61 
Trackmen and laborers: 
ES Ee ee . 50-. 60 48 50 -. 59 44-48 . 38%-. 44)4) 
Sn Se ee . 50-. 60 48 -50 -.54 44 . 3844-. 4414) 




















! Rate in effect under Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 
2? Rate under Male Minimum Wage Act, British Columbia, 1934. 
3 Vancouver— Deductions from earnings, Dec. 1, 1933, to Dec.31, 1934, 5 percent; 1935, 144 percent. 
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able 2.--Rates of Wages and Hours of Labor in Various Occupations in Specified 
Canadian Cities, 1934 and 1935—-Continued 
Printing trades 
Toronto Vancouver Ottawa 
Occupation 
Wage rates 9 Wage rates a Wage rates or 
per week dem per week "8 per week A 
ompositors, machine and 
hand, newspapers: 
RB ne a $45. 50 4614 $43. 20 45 $37. 60 46% 
eS eae 46. 50 4614 43. 20 45 37. 60 4614 
ompositors, machine ma | 
and, job: 
band. & : we 33. 00-40. 00 44-48 40. 50 44-48 33. 00—40. 00 44-48 
RR ee 33. 00-40.00 | 4448 40.50 | 4448 | 33.00-40.00| 44-48 
ressmen, aaah nt 
A het OR 44. 50 48 43. 20 48 36. 75 48 
ls -cahtthiretethiem~<~ 64] 45. 50 48 43. 20 48 36. 75 48 
essmen, job: 
...cacimiminiineoeinanece 33. 00-40. 00 44-48 40. 50 44-48 32. 00-40. 00 44-48 
ki. . .sodidivedhddlbnsces4 33. 00—40. 00 44-48 40. 50 44-48 32. 00-40. 00 44-48 
bookbinders: 
ts. .challl-indeibewe<se 33. 00-40. 00 44-48 38. 00-45. 00 44-48 30. 00-36. 00 | 48 
1935_. ss 33. 00-40. 00 44-48 38. 00-45. 00 44-48 30. 00-36. 00 48 
bindery girls: 
neck db ibnandGus <sous 12. 50-18.00 | 44-48 14. 00-20. 25 44-48 13. 50 48 
"ie ere 12. 50-18. 00 | 44-48 14.00-20.25| 44-48 13. 50 48 





Canada, 1933 to 1935 


N CANADA as a whole, farm workers’ wages were higher in 1935 
than in 1934, the estimated average cash wage per month for 
males during the summer season in the later year being $20,-an 
nivance of $2 over the preceding summer season, and for women 
311, $1 more than for the same period in 1934. 
monthly value of board during the summer season for males for 
both 1934 and 1935 was $15 and for females $12. 
annual wages and board combined were $358 for males and $254 for 
emales—an increase over 1934 of $20 for males and $1 for females. 


The estimated 


In 1935 average 


Average wages for male and female agricultural laborers in the 


various Canadian Provinces, 1933 to 1935, are reported in the accom- 
panying table, compiled from the February 1936 issue of the Monthly 


Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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Average Monthly and Yearly Wages of Farm Workers in Canada, |: 











































3, 193mmorker 
and 1935 ' 
apm et! 
[Estimated by crop correspondents of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics] 
able 1. 
Per month, summer season Per year 
Males Females Males | Female 
Province and year | 
Value 1 Value | Vatue l ech, | Value 
Gase |, of .|Total |CASM| of | |Total | Cash Total |C@8h | ir ty 
board board age board B8e) board| 
ia ai A Ge. Ee 
Canada: 
sissies ne ...-| $17] $15} $32) $10 $12 | $22 | $161 | $161 | $322 | $112 4 le 
ema SS 18 15 33 10 12 22| 171 167 | 338 | 115 |S 
1935____- 20 15 35 ll 12 23 | 184 174} 358] 217 7| » 
Prince Edward Island 
+7. (a 18 12 30 11 10 21 | 178 141 | 319 | 116 
OE 17 13 30 10 ll 21] 167 153 | 320} 110 an 
ne a 18 13 31 ll ll 22| 188 155 | 343 | 122 ptire in 
Nova Scotia: 
lew 20 14 34 12 ll 23 | 208 157 | 365 | 129 19 — 
a 1. @ 15 35 ll ll 22} 195 165 | 360) 124| 129) oqummmuer br 
1935... . BAS lll 22; 15| #37] 13 11| 24] 213} 151 | 364| 128 7) ygamwepare 
New Brunswick: potogn 
a oe 18/ 13| 31 10 10} 20| 185 151} 336! 107) 12 poe 
oa 13 35 10 11 21| 214 152 | 366 | 115 | 0) 9 ee 
Bee... ...- ae ae 21; 14] 35] 10 11| 21] 210) 150} 360 | 103 metal’ 
Quebec: | Jamen 
ieee ae ll 28 9 9 18 | 152 113 | 265 94 3! P Ae 
ee ok ee er ae 9 10{ 19] 164| 129] 203| 96 , ote 
See 18} 13] 31] 10 10| 20] 170| 136] 306| 98 iS piphu 
Ontario: icals - 
RRS _...| 17| 15] 32] 12] 13] 25] 150| 166] 325| 123 ~ 
«ar cater 18 15 33 12 13 25 | 173 171 | 344 137 | pr 
CSTR BE 16 36 12 14 26 | 187 185 | 372] 137 | 
Manitoba: 
«Stee _..| 14 29 8 12 20} 143 164 | 307 go} 14 
teweereband-- 16 15} 31 8 13| 21] 149| 163] 312| 92 14] TI 
SAS cthbdicu.. 17 15 32 9 12 21 | 160 163 | 323 92 
Saskatchewan 
MEL <.devceesiscs 16 15 31 8 12 20! 144 161 | 305 85 7 
«SRR 16 15 31 8 12 20 | 153 166 | 319 89 4 
SR Se0c5cbkck.. 18} 15] 33 9 13} 22] 173) 172) 345) 96! 144 
Alberta: 
AEE a 19 15 34 10 13 23} 170 174 | 344] 109 
| | SRP eae 19 16 35 11 14 25 | 178 172} 350] 113 
dO Nr Seiad 21 16 37 11 14 25 | 189 178 | 367] 115 | 
British Columbia: - 
itivedcdisctid 23 19 42 14 15 29 | 234 212 | 446/ 152) 180 
IN RE 24 19 43 14 16 30 | 240 222 | 462/ 162 187 
SRR 5 fool 26 19 45 14 16 30 | 242 223 | 465 | 160 187 
| 



































Earnings in the Chemical and Metal-Working 
Industries in Germany, August 1935 


ROSS weekly earnings averaging 46.54 marks for skilled mal 
workers, 38.68 marks for semiskilled and unskilled male worker, 
and 21.89 marks for female employees in the chemical indusiry 1! 
August 1935 are shown by data collected by the German statistic 
office. The same investigation showed weekly earnings of 46.) 
marks for skilled males, 41.24 marks for semiskilled males, and 22.) 
marks for females in the metal-working industry. 
Table 1 shows earnings in the various branches of the che:icil 
industry and covers 319 establishments in 164 localities, with 12: ,24! 


1 Wirtschaft und Statistik, Statistisches Reichsamt, Berlin, Mar. 1, 1936 (pp. 203-205). i— 
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3, 193mmorkers. or 56 percent of the total engaged in that industry in 
ermal V. 


»ble 1. ~Average Hourly and Weekly Gross Earnings in the Chemical Industry 
in Germany in August, 1935 


[Mark (100 pfennigs) at par=40.35 cents in August 1935] 








| 
Males Females 



















































f Tot 
rd| , Semiskilled 
Branch of industry Skilled | and unskilled 
‘as Per Per 
hour week 
4) % Per Per Per Per 
S| hour week hour week 
Pfen- Pfen- Pfen- 
nigs | Marks| nigs | Marks| nigs | Marks 
ing MAG USIT bene se cccbca dices csckidnasediccons 102.3 46. 54 86.0 38. 68 51.3 21. 89 
19 harmaceutical preparations.......................-- 101.7 | 47.14 80.6 | 36.34 52.1 22. 85 
0 her oils and aromatic chemicals. _._._.............. 95.8 | 41.41 77.0 | 33.05 48.4 21.31 
> eparations for physical culture..................... 95.3 | 47.59 78.2 | 37.24 50. 1 23. 00 
hotographic chemicals............................-.| 105.1] 47.69] 86.1] 39.02) 54.0| 23.25 
Y plosives, munitions, and ignition chemicals___---_- 95.0 | 44.61 85.6 | 41.25 45.3 20. 01 
21) ineral dyes and Jacquers -..-__. Fe 98. 7 46. 76 78.6 36. 51 47.1 20. 44 
; MISES... mie dedetbadbssceccic te cccéeesst i. cisulsae WOT Gree 90.3 41.91 46. 6 20. 17 
ngs Citi ncumaragssshonscsoantpbacne 93.7 | 43.97 79.4 | 34.96 51.8 21. 39 
, bap and washing chemicals.........................] 106.6 | 51.86 87.7 | 41.86 51.1 22. 94 
. ee fe Se eae See 100.8 | 45.39 92.6 | 39.49 54.3 22. 33 
* yiphur acids, soda, and alkaline electrolytic chem- 
ORES a ay ey a eee See 103.2 | 46.24 86.1 | 39.54 50.9 20. 77 
isle GROMMIITE iB iiwn dice codes cis scccccisctacsscced 103.4 | 45.80 87.0 | 38.82 51.7 20. 92 
7 ar dyes and allied products......................__. 106.6 | 48.93 92.7 | 39.10 52. 2 21. 94 








| 


The gross earnings in the metal-working industry are shown in 

ible 2. It covers 1,295 establishments in 455 localities, with 542,798 

orkers or 38 percent of the workers employed in that industry in 

ermany. 

able 2.—-Average Hourly and Weekly Gross Earnings in the Metal-Working 
Industry in Germany in August 1935 

[Mark (100 pfennigs) at par=40.35 cents in August 1935] 




















































Males Females 
Branch of industry &killed Semiskilled Helpers 
Per Per 
Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Our | week 
male hour | week | hour | week | hour | week 
ker Jal ree 
‘ Pfen- Pfen- Pfen- Pfen- 
rv i . nigs | Marks| nigs | Marks| nigs | Marks| nigs | Marks 
; > a a a ee eae 95.6 | 46.63 | 85.1 | 41.24| 65.7] 31.98 | 49.4] 22.80 
st1Ca 
, no Aon and steel products..................... 82.9 | 39.95 | 80.0 | 37.72 57.3 | 27.51 | 42.9] 19.87 
1().63 MmMetal products............................. 82.2 | 39.05 | 75.8 | 36.62| 58.9 | 28.34] 43.0] 19.99 
achine construction. ..............._..._. 93.4 | 46.65 | 84.7 | 42.16 | 65.6 | 32.70] 49.9 | 23.46 
2.5) Boiler and apparatus manufacture ........_- 89.1 | 42.06 | 82.3 | 39.65 | 59.8 | 28.95} 50.6| 22.92 
steel and iron construction..............._. 83.1 | 42.12 | 74.7 | 37.26 | 62.6 | 30.79 |_.....-|..____. 
oe, —ssi‘“‘( = SC RRRNGRG PEARSE 94.2 | 46.49 | 81.3 | 40.60] 61.4 | 20.55 |_...._-|_. 
‘ onstruction of land and air vehicles.._....| 102.4 | 49.01 | 92.4 | 43.78 | 72.3 | 35.06) 52.6] 23.50 
nical onstruction of railway cars.............._- 87.3 | 41.63 | 77.4 | 37.21 | 54.8 | 25.96) 47.1] 21.50 
‘ lectrotechnieal products....-............-. 104.0 | 50.16 | 91.8 | 43.60 | 73.1 | 34.94 | 54.5] 25.00 
249 Optical and precision mechanical prod- 
00S... none 100.7 | 49.75 | 86.2 | 40.80] 68.4 | 33.55 | 50.2] 23.57 
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Average Daily Earnings in Mines of Indi:, 
December 1934 


erage ; 





NLY slight changes in earnings in India mines are rep rted ; 
December 1934 as compared with December 1933. Fo, , 
ample, coal miners in the Jharia and Giridih coal fields were camiy 
only 6 pies less per day in the last month of 1934 than they Wor ii com. 
December, 1933 and in the coal mines of Baluchistan 2 annas 3 jj, Belaes 


engal 

less. However, in Raniganj coal miners’ earnings were 1 anna y Bia 
3 pies higher and in the coal mines of Punjab 9 pies higher in DecofliR conte 
ber 1934, while for the Central Provinces the earnings 1n this occ, Pt 
tion were the same for both periods.’ . ji 
The average hours worked during 1934 by underground labor fim 4% 
the various coal fields listed below ranged from 37 to 46 for mineym Wier 


36 to 48 for loaders, and 40 to 49 for skilled laborers. Undergroyy y 
miners in the Madras mica field worked on an average of 45 howmm’Pu 
per week. In the manganese field of the Central Provinces, (“su 
Punjab salt mines, and the Burma tin mines the average week 
hours worked by such miners were 48. 
The accompanying table gives the average daily wages paid j 
December 1934 to underground and surface labor in various miner 
fields in India.? 











C 


Average Daily Earnings in Various Mining Fields in India, December 1934 


Underground workers 

















[Average exchange rate of rupee in December 1934=37.2 cents; anna= }ie of a rupee; pie=}(2 of an anny 
Foremen Skilled Un- 
Mineral field | and as- | Miners | Loaders | joporers | , Skilled 
‘ | sistants — laborers 
Coal: r. a. p. r.@.9.1 7.¢6.p.| 7.4.9.) £.4.p 
nace neaetinthasdupepam eae arama .—¢-o 109 ; Ce @ 1 0 6 wae 9 |... 
a ll 111 0 012 6 012 6 i. ). =e 
Bengal: Raninganj.................---- 015 3} 0 9 6} 0 6 6; 0 9 3] O 6 3 
Bihar and Orissa: 
TES See Le Se 170}, 09 0} 0 7 3} 010 6; 0 8 0 
NE a ne RR ee pa at 12 0 08 0 069 010 6} 0 7 0 
Central Provinces: 
ies pe eet aie ae 13 0}; 013 0; 0 6 O| 010 3 0 7 0| 
ES RRS Eee SP «ys 014 0 013 0]; 013 0 011 0 moe 8 |. 
Temtis Fe) Bg cbs Sele 15 6 3 es f | es 112 6 17 6 
os Central Provinces............- FO Oe Foe Oe OE Erevccnctechasmannenhl 0 4 0 
“Bihar and Orissa Se Lae eee S'S Ware © @ i-s......-. 049/03 0 
NRE Oh Be re ee ae “2 * & ye 5 er 03 6); 0 3 3 
Et SP Ce 6 ae | a as, wi oc dediiine 310 0 Sig © ian nenellt tee 14 0 0 6 6 
Ne RE EY Reese 6 5 9 ey | Cas ee 1 3 0 010 3 




















1 Average exchange rate of rupee December 1934=37.2 cents; anna= ie of a rupee; pie= Via of an alls 
India. Chief Inspector of Mines. Annual report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1934. Delhi, 193°. 
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erage Daily Earnings in Various Mining Fields in India, December 1934—Con. 


Surface workers 






































rte Clerks and —- 
Ue d f Mineral field supervisory Skilled Unskilled Females 
’ laborers laborers 
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said Compensation for Weekly Rest Day in Mexico 
ald yj 


uinen; ORKERS in Mexico are to have at least 1 day of rest with 
full pay after each 6 days of work, by virtue of a recent 
cree Which became effective February 20, 1936.! This decree 
mends article 78 of the Mexican Federal Labor Law of August 28, 
931, which merely provided for the weekly rest day, without mention 
{ pay for it. 

The Governors of the various States and Territories and the Chief 
». {gol the Department of the Federal District are to issue regulations to 
; ing the amended article into effect, endeavoring to establish Sunday 
s the day of rest. The Chief Executive is to issue regulations for 
hdustries administered by Federal authority. 

i 1@@ In settlement of labor disputes many employers have already been 
) s@™rought to agree to full pay for the weekly rest day but the present 
, endment will make the operation of the principle uniform and 


1934 


......gsompulsory for all workers, temporary or permanent, throughout the 
_.-.d/ountry. 

ee, ' Data are from report of Thomas D. Bowman, American Consul General at Mexico City, Feb. 20, 1936. 
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ntal 0' 
Operations of United States Employment Service, BB priod 
March 1936 At t 
SHARP upward trend in placements with private employe Pall 
and on prevailing-wage public employment and- a furtlhe sr90 


tapering off in works relief projects requisitions characterized publiy day 
employment office operations in March. During the month gains im cur 
placements in private industry greatly extended the upturn in tig off 
field which became apparent in February. Likewise, large season gcc 
increases in activity by public units raised public placements to thie th 
highest level since August 1935. Sumi 
Offices of the United States Employment Service during Marci poy 
made 440,170 placements in all classes, a gain of 14.1 percent ove )s¢ 
the February total. Of this number, 227,588 were in private ofiye1 
public work at prevailing wages and 212,582 were security-wagedll noc, 
placements on works relief projects. This is the first time sinc ym 
September 1935 that prevailing-wage placements have exceeded my 
those on a security-wage basis. vith 
Placements with private employers during March rose to a totd i, . 
of 91,426. This is a gain of 38.9 percent over the February total inp 
and represents the second successive monthly increase. February fi}he 
private placements showed a gain of 6.9 percent over the numbef ( 
reported in the preceding month. March 1936 private placement f™\o, 
were 7 percent above the total reported 1 year earlier in \archiip,; 
1935. These gains in private placements reflect the intensive renew Hot 
of private placement work by the Employment Service following the 
temporary, partial interruption resulting from large scale W. P. 4 
placements during the 4 months November 1935 to February 1936. 
Even more striking was the sharp rise in public prevailing-wage 
placements in March. During the month 136,162 placements 0 
this character were reported, a gain of 71.3 percent above the February 
total. This total exceeds the number made 1 year earlier in March 

1935 by 36 percent and is the highest total in 7 months. 
Security-wage assignments on W. P. A. projects, on the other hian(, 
continued the decline from the peak level of December 1935. The 
212,582 placements in this category were 11.7 percent below the tots! I y, 
reported in February. N 
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Over a third of a million new applicants were registered by the 
mployment Service during March. A total of 353,260 previously 

nregistered job seekers were registered and classified by offices 

proughout the country, an increase of 2.9 percent over the February 

ntal. This number is 32.4 percent above the volume of new regis- 

ations made 1 year earlier, in March 1935, and brings the cumulative 

tal of registrations since July 1, 1933, to 21,946,972 for the 33-month 

eriod. 

At the end of March the files of the employment offices contained 
he registrations of 9,252,488 active job seekers. In addition to 
otally unemployed persons this file contains the applications of 
ersons seeking better jobs, persons at work on jobs of short duration, 

day to 1 week; and of all persons employed on works projects at a 
, scurity-wage basis. 

Offices of the affiliated and cooperating State employment service 
ices made 225,362 placements of all classes in March, 51.2 percent 
yf the national total. Private placements included in this total 
pumbered 63,580, 69.5 percent of the national total and 34.9 percent 
bove the number reported by the State offices in February. Public 
placements made by these offices numbered 47,931, 35.2 percent of 
he national total and 59.7 percent above the number reported in the 
preceding month. Placements on works projects at security wages 
numbered 113,851, equal to 53.6 percent of the total for the entire 
mployment Service. During March, 187,623 persons registered 
vith offices of the State services, 53.1 percent of the new registrations 
or the country. At the end of March the active file of the State 
employment services numbered 4,187,779. This is 45.3 percent of 
he total for the combined services. 

Offices of the National Reemployment Service made 214,808 
placements of all classes in March, 48.8 percent of the national total. 
Private placements numbered 27,846 or 30.5 percent of the national 
otal, a gain of 49 percent over the preceding month. Public place- 
ments made by National Reemployment Service offices aggregated 
88,231, or 64.8 percent of the national total. This is an increase of 
8.4 percent over the total for February. Placements at security 
wages on works projects numbered 98,731, or 46.4 percent of the 
national total. National Reemployment Service offices received 
165,637 new applications during March, 46.9 percent of the total for 
the entire Employment Service. At the end of the month, National 
Reemployment Service files contained 5,064,709 active registrations, 
54.7 percent of the total. 

The Employment Service made 31,674 verified placements of 
veterans in March, a gain of 19.6 percent above the February level. 
New applications were received from 12,069 veterans, 7.1 percent 
more than in the preceding month. On March 31, 544,534 veterans 
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were registered as actively seeking employment, a decline of jdmmpie 1- 

percent from February. Offices of the State employment <e),;, 

made 51.8 percent of the veteran placements, registered 58.1 Dereey 

of the veteran new applicants, and had 47.7 percent of the Veter, 

active file. National Reemployment Service offices made 48.2 Dercey 

of the veteran placements, registered 41.9 percent of the veteran po, 

applicants, and reported 52.3 percent of the veteran active file. stat 
Detailed State-by-State reports of the operations of the Empl 

ment Service appear in the following tables. 
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Table 1.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment Services ani 
National Reemployment Service, March 1936 
: New 
Placements applications Active file 
Private Public 
Per- 
State 
Total oer cant | Retief “ol 
otal, cent cent ief,! — 
March of of March March Change | Mar. 31 
March change March change Feb- 
rom rom 
Feb- Feb- ruasy 
ruary ruary 
United States. _../440,170 [91,426 | +38.9 |136, 162 | +71.3 |212, 582 (353, 260 +2.9 |9, 252, 488 
Alabama.__...._. 8,626 | 217| +35.6| 4,823 |+100.9| 3,586 | 5,151 | —9.6| 148,959. —9 
pL 4,478 480 | +54.8 1, 923 | +17.7 2,075 | 2,049 | —37.8 42, 685 +13 
Arkansas. ---...-- 8, 575 668 | +24.4 | 1,752 | +45.6 | 6,155 | 5,483 | +35.0 | 106,676 -4; 
California. --._---- 38, 784 | 9,811 | +77.2 | 10,586 | +22.2 | 18,387 | 26,186 | —18.8 | 401, 367 4] 
Colorado. ........ 6, 080 936 | +75.3 1, 723 +2.7 3, 421 3,595 | —25.8 114, 512 +1] 
Connecticut. .-__-- 3, 670 | 1,475 | +46.6 780 | +58.9 1, 415 4,562 | +12.8 86, 185 —L1 
Delaware... _..-.-- 1, 641 490 | +93.7 783 |+-463. 3 368 815 | —4.5 16, 930 | 
Florida... __.....- 6,221 | 2,737 | +41.5 | 2,195 | +17.5| 1,289] 6,535| +28] 152,523 -|) : 
Georgia...........| 8,891 | 1,659 | +62.0 | 4,100 | +47.6 | 3,132 | 10,116 | —6.6 | 270, 60: —25 
I tt, nertiiminiatl 2, 799 378 77.5 1, 188 | +213. 5 1, 233 1, 448 —5.5 37, 486 
pS EE oe 24, 745 | 9,844 | +26.8 5, 810 |+134.3 | 9,091 | 26,330 | +11.2 | 468,998 
Indiana__....._... 8, 130 | 3,581 | +12.4 | 2,506 |+286.1 | 2,043 | 10,245 | +20.0 | 214, 430 
ea ae 7,204 | 2,983 | +13.4 | 2,659 | +39.4] 1,562) 5,187 | +39.0 96, 676 
Ss ack bailed 10, 584 887 | +-43.3 5,929 |+465.2 | 3,768 5,511 | +29.9 118, 697 
Kentucky __.....- 3, 690 853 |+103. 6 2, 209 |+105. 1 628 | 4,528 —2.4 242, 931 
Louisiana - ___...- 1, 450 536 | +62.4 912 |+207.1 2 3,839 |4+-114.3 67, 848 
Maine_....._...-- 1, 386 18 | —47,.1 209 | —42.4 1, 159 1, 784 | +-68.3 43, 272 
Maryland.-._------ 2, 393 435 | +72.6 911 |+-164.1 1, 047 3,005 | —28.3 129, 598 
Massachusetts....| 8, 852 850 | +54.0 872 —.9 | 7,130 | 11,608 | +28.9 | 410, 10s 
Michigan... .-... 10, 342 889 | +62.8 1,827 | +15.5 | 7,626 | 11,734 +8.8 | 294, 164 
Minnesota.......-. 7,714 | 3,369 | +191} 2,027 | +23.1 | 2,318 | 5,797 | +23,3 166, 237 
Mississippi-_-_...- 7, 928 47 |+422.2 | 1,495 | +33.6 | 6,386 6.130 | —19.9 | 191,353 
ns incidental 18, 658 | 1,683 | +88.7 | 4,612 |+182.9 | 12,363 | 10,169 | +22.9 | 346,888 
Montana_--_-_...-- 3, 875 807 | +62.0 | 2,525 |+170.3 543 | 2,269 | +26.1 52, 393 
Nebraska_......-- 6, 879 697 | +99.1 | 2,775 | +38.4 | 3,407 | 3,929 | +69.2 64, 624 | 
Nevada__.......- 1, 591 77 | +18.5 | 1,107 | +42.7 407 506 | +8.6 7, 143 
New Hampshire _| 2,036 625 | —41.3 244 | —10.0 | 1,167; 1,278 | —24.2 35, 995 
New Jersey......- 19,491 | 3,042 | +43.6 | 1,919 | +50.7 | 14,530 | 12,128 | +9.9] 313,802 
New Mexico.....- 3, 949 288 | +13.4 , 638 |4+-116.9 | 1,023 | 1,499 | —28.3 60, 561 | 
New York..._...- 30, 647 |11,206 | +40.9 | 5,110 | +04.4 | 14,331 | 25,004 | +22.0 | 659,890 
North Carolina...| 10,796 | 1,852 | +30.7 | 6,067 |+123.8 | 2,877 | 10,000 | +9.8 | 190,252 
North Dakota..-- 826 589 |+155.0 262 | —4.7 1,975 | 1,942 | +49.6 43, 440 
DR onutecnctabads 17, 515 | 7,854 | +36.0 | 4,778 |+188.4 | 4,883 | 19,788 | +18.0 | 403,572 
Oklahoma..-....-. " 1,340 | +67.1 | 3,525 | +31.8 | 4,564) 7,280 | —30.1 | 180,449 
Dincic wnpeise +48.4 1 3,270 | +248 866 | 2,624 | —17.6 | 113,911 | 


1 Includes only security-wage placements on works relief projects, 
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-Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment Services and 
National Reemployment Service, March 1936—Continued 
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New , 
Placements applications Active file 
Private Public 
Per- 
Per- 
efits Per- Per- a - i 
otal, cent cent elief, 0 
March of of March March — Mar. 31 change 
March} change | March | change Feb- from 
from from Feb. 29 
Feb- Feb- rusty 
ruary ruary 
36,049 | 4,026 | +37.1 | 3,646 | +21.4 | 28,377 | 32,912 | +20.7 |1,357,824| 42.1 
641 | 274] —2.1 170 | —48.2 197 | 1,513 | +13.9| 60,779) +43 
7,729 | 905 |+138.2| 2,903 | +72.9| 3,921 | 5,856 | —20.9| 160,313) +2.2 
2,445 | 1,071 | —84 851 | +31.9 523 | 1,322 | +24.6| 38,906) —L6 
7,488 | 745 |+145.1 | 3,131 |4+109.2| 3,612] 6,592| —.8| 259,900; +1.2 
28,065 | 1,450 |+126.2 | 14,866 | +55.8 | 11,749 | 16,525 | —37.3 | 334,609| +1.4 
3,433 | 617 | +37.7 796 | —17.9 | 2,020! 1,025 | —35.7 | 39,747 —2.2 
233 | +11.0 266 | +57.4 405 | 1,464 | +51.6| 19,169] +11.4 
7,913 | 1,308 | +22.4 | 4,450 |+173.8 | 2,065 | 7,433 | +26.6| 135,978) —1.5 
9,157 | 450 |+110.3 | 3,330 | +52.5 | 5,377 | 4,439 | +17.3| 214,354/ +1.4 
3,551 | 1,187 | +91.8 | 1,603 | +32.2 761 | 3,063 | —10.3 | 138,924 —3.1 
11, 206 | 3,220 | —8.1 | 2,085 |+153.0| 5,901 | 7,012) 42.2] 131,606) -—40 
1,947 | 236 | +58.4 | 1,222 |+153.0 489 | 1,084 | +27.5| 15,19 | -9.3 
2,975 | 1,755 | +35. 2 792 |+692. 0 428 | 2, 786 | —2.2| 49,840) 42.1 














Table 2.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, March 1936 






























































+11 New 
41 Placements applications Active file 
Private Public 
| State . “ em oe Percent 
- ercent ercent 0 
Tee | 0! of Reliet,"! March | Change| Mar. 31 change 
change change rom 
- March) “from | Mareb | ‘trom — Feb. 29 
+ Febru- Febru- y 
~21 ary ary 
eat | 
is A States 225, 362 |63, 580 | +34.9 | 47,931 | +59.7 |113,851 |187,623 | +4.2 [4,187,779 | +0.7 
7h BP itona-- 2, 243 | +38.1| 700) +22] 1,146] 1,013] —40.8| 17,159| +43 
7) MMalifornia. <= 2-2 30,813 | 7,709 | +59.3| 5,857 | +4.6 | 17,247 | 21,041 | —20.7| 331,444) +.8 
i 2,972| '478| +75.1| °447| —48.8| 2047] 2210| —226| 59,30 | +23 
posal. 2,810 | 1,087 | +421]  610/+490.6| 1,113] 3,700| +15.8| 65,611| +25 
_, peaware 2 1,641 | '490|+493.7| 783 |+463.3|) ‘368] ‘815| -—45| 16,930} —1.3 
TH Pporida- 2,005 | 332/455.9]} 788| —19.1| 975 | 4,411| +20.0| 81,363| 40 
TH Bato ono 1,649| 2571 +71.3| 757 |+147.4| 635] ‘'840| —-141| 18,661; —24 
4 BBinois.- =o. 265 | 8,787 | +24.3| 2,693 | +57.4| 6,785 | 20,382] +87] 332,.016| -—3.6 
\ Midiana 222222 5,410 | 3,141 | +18.4| 1,169 |+163.9| 1,100| 5,873 | +20.3| 116,152| —1.5 
4 DM -----2oee ee 4,366 | 2,421} +9.5]| 1,160] +27.6| '785| 3,134| +185] 54,824| —3.0 
Th) MEtasas (not 
ty ted)... 3,714 | 687 | +699] 1,007 |+503.0| 2,070| 1,499| +20.0/ 28,189| +4.4 
* INA. 5 3258s - 1,450| 536 | +62.4| ‘912 |4207.1 2| 3,839 |+114.3| 67,848 | +11.8 
! BiMassachusetts....| 4,777 | 720| +54.4| 202) +3.2| 3,756| 6,275| +26.7| 184,550] +3.3 
4 yt. 8,572 | 2,241| +31.5| 482} —241| ‘849| 3,192| +285 | 79,189| —1.0 
~ 35 Ptissouri. 2222 11,888 | 1,320| +78.4| 950 |+165.4| 9,618 | 6,206| +17.3| 140,153| +3.4 
i ee ia} 51| 0 774 |4108.1| 19, 401| +4130] 4871| 8.0 
“| Bieew Hampshire _| 1,379| 469 /+579.7| 170| +3.7| 740| 863| —368| 18,408) +.4 
* BiRew Jersey__.___-| 17,652 | 2,789 | +40.0 | 1,664 | +63.9 | 13,199 | 10,330 | +6.2| 261,341| +33 
fy 1,907 | 121 | +15.2| 1,299|+177.6| (487| 845 | —30.5| 30,757| —1.0 
Oe 20,502 | 9,359 | +35.9! 3,361 | +9341 7,872! 18,2491 +1491 383,050! ~28 








' Includes only security-wage placements on works relief projects. 
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Table 2.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, March 1 36—~C, ble 3 
New 
Placements applications Ve file 
Private Public 
State roe ~ - 
Oo t rel & 
Total, Ye % Percent! Relief, change 
of of March Mar. 31 | 
March ch ch March from Chap 
March| “fons | Mareh | “aange Febru- 
ary 
Febru- Febru- 
ary ary 
North Carolina.._| 10,796 | 1,852 | +30.7| 6,067 |+123.8 | 2,877 | 10,000| +98! 190,: G 
North Dakota....| 599 | 210 |+176.3 30 | —55.2 359 411 | +71.3 5, 69 issour 
| i lla 12, 767 | 6,153 | +31.0 | 2,466 |+171.6 | 4,148 | 14,509 | +13.2 | 234,019 ee 
Oklahoma........| 2,590 | 1,048 | +68. 5 458 | —40.2| 1,084 | 1, —LO0/ 34,023 an 
Oregon... _.__.. 2,268 | 390) +37.1/ 1,475) +.1 304] 1,707 | —27.1 | 82,20) { a? 
Pennsylvania____| 25,776 | 2,698 | +30.3 | 2,088 +.4 | 20,990 | 20,488 | +12.2 | 834, 62 J 
Rhode Island____- 492 | 237] +40.2 112 | —63.8 143 | 1,302 | +13.2/ . 53, 92 hey 
South Dakota....| 2,181 | 964| —5.1 725 | +17.5 492 | 1,154 | +19.2/ 35,815 whe 
Tennessee _______- 4,324 | 618 |+198.6 | 1,965 | +80.6| 1,741 | 3,358 | —17.5| 112,19 wl 
1 || | 7,764) 130 | 4+47.7| 3,166 |4111.8| 4,468 | 5,537 | —24.0 | 88,784 “e 
Vermont... ____- _.| 904] 233) +110 266 | +57.4 405 | 1,464 | +51.6 | 19, 169 ah 
Virginia__.__.___. 1,142| 593) +9.2 342 |+322. 2 207 871 | 428) 21,418 kla ; 
West Virginia. __- 951 | 503 |+226.6 279 | +17.2 169 803 | +6.8 | 30,655 reser 
Wisconsin... ..-- 9,048 | 2,832 | —2.0)| 1,227 |+364.8 | 4,989) 5,468) +.1/ 96,319 | ode 
Wyoming. __..__- 900 | 158 |+135.8 598 | +128. 2 144 531 14.4 6, 733 | — 
Dist. of Columbia} 2,975 | 1,755 | +35.2 792 | +-692. 0 428 | 2,786| —22)/ 49,840 ya 
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Table 3.—Operations of Offices of the National Reemployment Service, nh. 
1936 Firgit 
= S — ‘ash 
New est 
Placements Active file se 
- applications oo ¥ yo 
Private Public 
State Per. Poy ae at 
Per- Per- cent o cent d 
Kame | cent of cent of —— March | “pom | Mar. 31 = 
j March se March 
All States__._.___ 214, 808 27,846 | +49.0 | 88,231 | +78.4 | 98,731 |165, 637 +1.6 |5, 064, 709 
Alabama__....._- 8, 626 217 | +35.6 4,823 |+100.9 3, 586 5, 151 —9.6 148, 959 : 
Arizona_......... 2, 389 237 | +76.9 1,223 | +28.9 929 1,036 | —34.5 25, 526 
Arkansas_.__..__. 8, 575 668 | +24.4 1,752 | +45.6 6, 155 5, 483 | +35.0 106, 676 
California.___...- 7,971 | 2,102 |+202.0 4,729 | +54.3 1, 140 5,145 | —10.0 69, 923 
Colorado_........| 3,108 458 | +75.5 1,276 | +58.7 1, 374 1,385 | —30.5 55, 116 
Connecticut. -_.._- 860 388 | +61.0 170 —.6 302 772 0 20, 574 
Rh aa 6 4,126 | 2,405 | +39.7 1,407 | +-57.4 314 | 2,124 | —20.8 71, 165 
WR ong 8,891 | 1,659 | +62.0 4,100 | +47.6 | 3,132 | 10,116 —6.6 270, 605 
sc kateacneos 1, 150 121 | +92.1 431 |+-490. 4 598 608 | +9.7 18, 825 
BE la 6,480 | 1,057 | +52.1 | 3,117 |4+305.3 | 2,306 | 5,908 | +20.6 | 136,982 
Indiana. _........ 2, 720 440 | —17.4 1, 337 |+-549.0 943 | 4,372 | +19.5 98, 278 
Se ae 2, 838 562 | +33.8 1,499 | +50.1 777 | 2,053 | +89.0 41, 852 
SO Ree 6, 870 250 +2.5 | 4,922 |+458.0 1,698 | 4,012 | +34.0 90, 508 
Kentucky _....._. 3, 690 853 |+103.6 | 2,200 |+105.1 628 | 4,528 | —2.4 | 242,931 
TEE. 1, 386 18 | —47.1 209 | —42.4 1, 159 1,784 | +68.3 43, 272 
Maryland _....__. 2, 393 435 | +72.6 911 |+164.1 1,047 | 3,005 | —28.3 | 129, 598 
Massachusetts....| 4,075 121 | +51.3 580 —2.8 | 3,374 | 5,333 | +31.6 | 225, 549 
Michigan _.._.... 10, 342 889 | +62.8 | 1,827 | +15.5 | 7,626 | 11,734 | +8.8 | 204, 164 
Minnesota___.... 4,142 | 1,128 +.4| 1,545 | +52.8| 1,469 | 2,605 | +17.4 87, 048 
Mississippi.__.... Se 47 2] 1,405 ' +33.6| 6,386 6,130 | —19.9 1 191,353 | 





} Includes only security-wage placements on works relief projects. 
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-Operations of Offices of the National Reemployment Service, March 







































































1936—Continued 
Placements New Active file 
applications 
| 
Private Public 
State ae [ Per- f 

Per- Per- j cent 0 cent o 

eae cent of cent of a, March 7 Mar. 31 froga 

March| “D808€ | March | Change Febru- Feb. 

from from or 29 
Febru- Febru- y 
ary ary 

7 reseitt. .. clini 6,770 | 363 |+138.8 | 3,662 |4+187.9| 2,745 | 3,963 | +32.9 | 206,735 —.6 
, stat. -<alllied 3,875 | 807 | +62.0| 2,525 |+170.3 543 | 2,260/ +261] 52,303) —1.4 
9 ebraska...-..-- 6, 879 697 | +99. 1 2,775 | +38.4 3, 407 3,929 | +69. 2 64, 624 +3.8 
- —“er 747 26 | +85.7 333 | —15.7 388 195 | +.5 2,272| —6.8 
T ew Ham pshire.. 657 156 | —84.3 74 | —30.8 427 415 | +30.1 17, 497 +18 
~ oy JerseY--cee 1,839} 253 | +4992] 255] —1.2| 1,331] 1,798] +37.1| 52,461) +26 
a | ew Mexico..--. 2,042 | 167 | +121 | 1,339 | +79.0 536 6f4 | —25.4| 20,804) —LO 
>) ew York.......| 10,055 | 1,847 +73. 6 1,749 | +96. 5 6, 459 6,755 | +46.6 276, 840 +L8 
“ { orth Dakota....} 2.227 379 |+-144.5 232 | +11.5 1, 616 1,531 | +44.7 37, 741 —5.4 
hid. .co--- aun 4,748 | 1,701 | +57.0 2,312 |+-208.7 735 5,279 | +33.8 169, 553 +L8 
8 klahoma........ 6, 839 292 | +62.2 3, 067 | +60.7 3,480 | 5,294 | —37.0 146, 426 +3.0 
regON..-----2---| 2,524 257 | +70.2 1,795 | +56.4 472 917 +8. 6 31, 612 —3.0 
9 ennsylvania....| 10,273 | 1,328 +53. 5 1, 558 | +68.4 7, 387 | 12,424 | +37.9 198 +2.1 
3 | hode Island....- 149 37 | —66.7 58 |+205. 3 54 211 | +18.5 +4.5 
0 | outh Carolina...| 7,729 905 |+-138. 2 2,903 | +72.9 3, 921 5,856 | —20.9 160, 313 +2,2 
outh Dakota... 264 107 | —30.1 126 |+350.0 31 168 | +80.6 3, 181 —.5 
ennessee........ 3, 164 127 | +30.9 1, 166 |+185. 1 1, 871 3,234 | +25.7 147, 799 +18 
eXaS..------ee--| 20,301 | 1,320 |4+138.7 | 11,700 | +45.5 | 7,281 | 10,988 | —42.4 825 +.1 
se 3, 433 617 | +37.7 796 | —17.9 2, 020 1,025 | —35.7 39, 747 —2.2 
irginia.......... 6, 771 805 | +34.4 4, 108 |+166. 1 1,858 | 6,562 | +30.7 114, 560 —2.1 
jashington ...... 9, 157 450 |+-110.3 3,330 | +62.5 5, 377 4,439 | +17.3 214, 354 +1.4 
jest Virginja....| 2, 600 684 | +47.1 1,324 | +35.8 592 2,260 | —15.1 108, 269 —4.7 
ive file fisconsin........ 2, 158 388 | —36.9 858 | +53.2 912 1, 544 | +10.4 35, 287 —3.5 
aotubbe 1, 047 78 —4.9 624 |4+-182.4 345 553 | +-43.3 8, 461 —8.5 
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‘Includes private, public, and works relief placements. 














Placements ! New applications Active file 
State Percent of Percent of Percent of 
March | trom Feb-| March | trom Veb- Mar. 31 | trom Feb. 
ruary ruary 29 
EY 31, 674 +19.6 | 12,069 +7.1 544, 534 —0.9 
ee aE eee 563 +47.0 114 +17. 5 7, 608 —6.3 
8 TT 261 +29.9 97 —7.6 2, 452 —3.4 
Ce) SEE TEE 8 EGS 355 +48. 5 98 +66. 1 4, 814 —8.1 
8 REE aera 4, 153 +39. 4 1, 648 —14,1 33, 323 —5.4 
Tae TA RCRS Fae e 347 —7.7 121 —20.4 6, 354 +.1 
Re RL owikn dceletlele’ 273 +5.8 142 +.7 5, 964 —3.4 
Ot aa 116 +75. 8 26 +8.3 957 —5.8 
Sead bhebeckeucndéancum 305 +75.3 169 +13.4 7, 705 —3.1 
SEilibedcncccovesaoe 486 +11.2 149 —9.1 11,141 —7.2 
eS it eee 285 +654. 1 O4 +30. 6 -17 
ail . . scdoks 1, 835 +21. 2 1,249 +29.0 32, 144 —2.9 
ho hi 613 +3.9 341 +22. 2 14, 942 —2.8 
ate ie ebhonabs 798 +1.0 217 +70.9 7, 135 —3.4 
Din. sodsascapehoce 795 +140, 2 175 +652. 2 7, 395 —29 
a ES OLS PETE Gas 401 +1111 132 —6.4 14, 342 +.2 
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Table 4.—-Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment § 
and National Reemployment Service, March 1936—Continuec 
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Industrial and Age Classification of New Applicants 
and of All Persons Placed During September 1935 


Industrial Classification 


FFICES of the United States Employment Service during 

September 1935, registered and classified 681,133 new appli- 
cants and made 394,420 placements. Detailed tabulations of the 
application and placement records for the month’s activities have 
been prepared. A brief summary of the industrial classification 
records follows. 

Complete tabulations of the records of 445,927 new applicants 
and 233,104 placements are available. These include both relief 
and nonrelief applicants and placements. Of this total, 337,907 
applications and 188,883 placements were of men. Women made 
up 108,120 of the tabulated new applicants and 44,221 of the places 
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nts. The industrial classification of 70,747 new applicants, 54,422 
n and 16,325 women, was not tabulated. This group was com- 

sed almost entirely of relief applicants in New York City and 

iago. Although industrially classified for placement purposes, 

»orts for these applicants were not tabulated. By contrast, the 

ords of only 922 nonrelief persons were not tabulated. 

In addition to this unspecified group, the records of 164,459 appli- 

snts could not be industrially classified, due in large part to lack of 

revious work experience. ‘This group which included 88,187 men, 

nly 49,174 of whom had relief status and 76,272 women, 41,620 of 

hom had relief status, was composed principally of recent students, 

omen who had not previously had outside gainful employment 

nd, to @ minor extent, of persons unemployed more than 4 years. 

abulations covering this group are available for classifications other 
han industrial background. 

Among classified male applicants the general groups “agriculture, 
prestry, fishing, and mining” and ‘manufacturing’ were tied for 
irst place as the reported field of former employment. These two 
roups together accounted for nearly one-half of the classified male 
pplicants. ‘‘Agriculture, forestry, fishing and mining’’ was reported 
by 82,123 men as the field of their last regular employment. This is 
4.3 percent of the total classified male applicants. In this group 
griculture predominated. Manufacturing industries were reported 
ss the former field of employment of 81,671 male applicants, 24.2 
percent of the classified total. Although first in order of total 
ipplications, the ‘‘agriculture, forestry, fishing, and mining”’ classifi- 
ations was second in rank as the background of applicants with 
elief status. Applicants with relief status in this group numbered 
25,646, while in the manufacturing classification 35,181 were reported, 
he highest total in any single group. 

| “Professional and commercial service and distribution”’ was third 
order of importance among male applicants, both relief and non- 
elief. A total of 61,728 new male applicants were reported in this 
proup, 18.3 percent of the classified total; of this number, 21,868 had 
relief status. 

“Domestic and personal service, hotels, restaurants, and institu- 
tions” was reported as the former industrial field of 24,028 male 
applicants, 7.1 percent of the classified total, of whom 9,490 had 
relief status. Next in rank, “public utilities and transportation” 
accounted for 22,954 new applicants, 6.8 percent of the classified 
total, of whom 8,718 had relief status. Regular governmental 
service, that is, employment by any regular governmental agency 
ranging from local school or road districts to permanent Federal 
departments, was claimed as the field of employment of 19,483 male 
applicants of whom 5,414 had relief status. 
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Placements of men in nonrelief employment were hea, ; 
centrated in “‘building and construction” due to the large n) “a 
placements on public works projects. The total of 113.4: y, 
equal to 60.04 percent of the total classified nonrelief plac oy; 
The terms “nonrelief employment” and “‘nonrelief placements’ jf, 
to work at prevailing wages for which relief status is not required , 
the workers and which is not carried on for relief purposes. Althoug| 
relief status is not required in nonrelief employment, many perso) 
taken from relief rolls are placed in employment of this type. Thy, 
of the placements in “building and construction’, 22,292 were filly 
with persons with relief status. ‘Public building and constrictioy 
accounted for 106,288 of the “building and construction” placemen 
This category included employment on prevailing-wage work 4 
local, State, and Federal governmental units and with contractos 
operating on such work. This activity is not connected wit!) relic 
activities. ‘Private building and construction” provided the remaiy 
ing 7,112 placements of which 1,366 were persons with relief statys 

“Agriculture, forestry, fishing, and mining’’ accounted for 28 17 
placements of men, or 14.9 percent of the nonrelief placement 
during the month. Placements of persons taken from relief rolls jy 
this field numbered 7,091. Manufacturing industries absorbed 13,25; 
placements, 7.03 percent of the nonrelief total, of which 2,456 wer 
of relief employables. Regular governmental service was next iy 
order, taking 12,899 placements, 6.8 percent of the nonrelief total, o 
which 1,073 were men with relief status. Employment in the class: 
fication “domestic and personal service, hotels, and institutions’ 
accounted for 9,809 placements, 5.2 percent of the total, of which 
2,019 were of relief applicants. ‘Professional and commercial servic: 
and distribution” took 8,339 placements, 4.4 percent of the total 
placements on nonrelief work, of which 1,706 were persons taken from 
relief rolls. Last in order of importance, “public utilities and trun: 
portation” provided 2,678 placements, 1.4 percent, with 811 place 
ments being filled with persons from relief rolls. Placements which 
were not classifiable in any of the above groups numbered 287. (ut 
of these miscellaneous placements in prevailing-wage employment, 
75 were filled by persons with relief status. There were also nine 
placements of men for which the type of employment was not 
specified. 

In addition to the 188,883 placements of men in nonrelief employ- 
ment made during the month, 157,588 placements on work-relie! 
projects were made. All of these placements were filled by person 
with relief status except for 7,877 placements of nonrelief persons 1 
exempt positions. 

Among woman applicants, the heaviest concentration was found 


the group which reported “domestic and personal service, hotels 
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vstaurants, and institutions” as the field of their former employment. 
In this group 52,875 applications from women were received, 48.9 
percent of the classified total. Of this number 21,538 were persons 
with relief status. This classification accounted for a somewhat 
higher proportion of total woman applicants than usual during 
September, due to the large numbers of relief employables who were 
registered. The relief employables included a large number of house- 
wives who were classified in this group. 

The second largest group of woman applicants was reported from 
“professional and commercial service and distribution.” This group, 
which includes office and store workers, accounted for 21,891 appli- 
cations from women, 20.3 percent of the classified total. Among 
this group were included 5,588 women with relief status. The 
manufacturing group was reported as the former field of employment 
by 17,931 women applicants, 16.6 percent of the classified total, of 
whom 6,615 were persons with relief status. Regular governmental 
service contributed 8,536 woman applicants in September, 7.9 
percent of the classified total, of whom 1,927 reported relief status. 
The governmental service classification includes employment in 
schools and in various State and local institutions as well as employ- 
ment in the Federal Government and in the strictly governmental 
branches of local government agencies. Only 5,429 women reported 
“agriculture, forestry, fishing, and mining”’ as their industrial classifi- 
cation. While this group accounted for only 5.02 percent of the total 
classified woman applicants it contained a much higher proportion 
of the women with relief status, 3,536 women in this group being on 
relief rolis, 

“Public utilities and transportation’ was reported by 1,125 woman 
applicants, 1.03 percent of the classified total. Only 284 relief appli- 
cants were found in this group. The last group in order of importance 
among woman applicants was the “‘building and construction”’ indus- 
try with 333 applicants, 84 of whom had relief status. 

In addition to the 108,120 classified woman applicants, 39,572 
of whom possessed relief status, the industrial classification of 16,325 
woman applicants was not specified. All but 146 of these applicants 
were on relief rolls. Also, due largely to lack of previous work experi- 
ence, 76,272 woman applicants were grouped in the ‘miscellaneous 
unclassifiable” category, 41,620 of these having relief status. 

Placements of women in nonrelief employment, like the new 
applications, were grouped largely in the “domestic and personal 
service, hotels, restaurants, and institutions” classification. In this 
field 28,497 placements were made, 64.4 percent of the classified 
total. This total included 3,373 placements of women taken from 
relief rolls. Manufacturing industries accounted for 6,981 place- 
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ments, 15.8 percent of the classified total of which 1,072 were Womey 
with relief status. 

‘Professional, commercial service, and distribution” took 3 94 
placements of women, 8.8 percent of the classified total, of whoy 
365 were taken from relief rolls. ‘Agriculture, forestry, and minino” 
provided employment in which 3,185 placements of women Were 
made, 7.2 percent of the total placements in nonrelief work, of whic) 
937 were filled with women of relief status. Regular government, 
service accounted for 3.2 percent of the classified total of womay 
placements. In this group, 1,402 placements of women were reported 
of whom only 193 were women with relief status. “Building an 
construction” classification accounted for only 68 placements, 7 
of which were women with relief status, and miscellaneous industrie; 
took 71 placements, 14 of which were women with relief status 
Eight placements of women for which the industrial classification was 
not specified were also reported. 

In addition to the 44,221 placements of women in nonrelief employ. 
ment made during September, 3,711 placements of women on works 
relief projects were reported. All but 28 of these were placements 
of women with relief status. 

A graphic chart giving the industrial classification of classified 
new applicants and of placements in nonrelief employment appears 
on page 1385. 

Age Classification 


Comparison of the age classification of relief and nonrelief appli- 
cations and placements made by offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service during September 1935 reveals that in general there 
is a distinct tendency for a heavier concentration of relief applicants 
in the higher-age brackets. This holds true for both men and women. 

Of the 480,416 men who registered with the Employment Service 
during September, 256,790 were classified as nonrelief and 223,626 
had relief status. One-half of the male relief registrants were over 
38.6 years of age, and one-quarter were over 48.8 years old. A total 
of 8,512 of the male applicants with relief status, 3.8 percent of the 
relief men, were aged 65 years or more. By contrast, one-half o! 
the nonrelief men who registered during September were aged less 
than 31.7 years. One-quarter of the nonrelief men were more than 
44.7 years old, and 2.9 percent were aged 65 or more. 

The group aged 21-24.9 years was first in order of rank among 
nonrelief male applicants, with 44,730 registrants. This group was 
followed in order by the group of men aged 25-30 years with 37,207 
registrants and the group aged less than 21 years with 36,922 nonrelie! 
registrations. For the groups aged more than 30 years, the number 
of nonrelief applicants was successively smaller. For male registrants 
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with relief status, however, the age group 35-39.9 years \ js firs 
in order of size, with 25,810 applicants. Second rank amor » rejig 
male applicants fell to the group aged 40-44.9 years. Be ww ») 
years of age a large number of relief registrants was also fou. | 4), 
this group held third rank in order of size with 24,981 relief app! an 

The proportion of the male applicants on relief rose succe-<iyo\y 
in each age group over 21 years, except for the group aged 65 anc oye, 
In the group of men aged 21—24.9 years, 30.9 percent were on relief 
This percentage increased until, for the group aged 60-64.9 yea, 
56.9 percent were on relief. For the group of men under 21 years « 
age, 40.4 percent had relief status and for those 65 years ani oye 
53.6 percent had relief status. ’ 

For placements, the largest actual number, for both relief and nop. 
relief men, was in the age group 25-29.9 years. However, mo 
favorable placement results, as ranked according to the ratio 4 
placements to new applications in each age group, were found in , 
higher age group for nonrelief men than for those with relief status. 

The largest number of nonrelief placements was in the age grow 
25-29.9 years of age, second rank to the group 21-—24.9 years, and 
third rank to the group aged 35-39.9 years of age. When ranked by 
the relation of placements to the number of new applications receive 
during the month, first place for nonrelief placements was held by 
the age group 35-39.9 years. In this group placements equal to 7) 
percent of the new applications were made. Second rank, on this 
basis, fell to the group 40-44.9 years of age, with placements equal 
to 76.5 percent of the new applicants. Third rank was occupied by 
the age group 30-34.9 years, with placements equal to 73.8 percent 
of the new applications. Below 25 years and above 45 years, the 
relative placement rate declined gradually until for men aged les 
than 21 years, placements equalled 39.5 percent of the number o/ 
new applicants and for the group aged 65 years and over placements 
equaled 17.8 percent of the number of applicants. The median age 
of nonrelief men placed during September was 32.7, and one quarter 
were over 42.6 years old. 

Among mep with relief status who were placed during September, 
the largest single group was found between 25 years and 29.9 years o! 
age, with 26,473 placements. Following this group, second place 1 
point of size was held by the group 35-39.9 years of age, with 26,32) 
placements. Third rank was occupied by the group 30-34.9 years, 
with 25,482 placements. When ranked according to the percentage 
of placements to applications, most favorable results were also found 
in the group aged 25-29.9 years where placements were 110.1 percent 
of the number of new applicants. This high percent resulted from 
large-scale placements on W. P. A. projects during the period, man’ 
previously registered relief persons being placed. Second and ‘hiri 
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lative rank went, respectively, to the next two older groups. The 
rercentage Of placements to the number of new applicants declined 
yecessively in the higher age brackets. In the higher age class, for 
nen aged 65 years and over, placements equaled 48.9 percent of the 
umber of new applications. The lowest placement ratio for any 
elief age group of men was for men aged less than 21 years where 
slacements equaled only 44.4 percent of the number of new applicants. 

An increasing dependence of the older age groups for relief employ- 
ent is illustrated by the percentage of the placements for each age 
yroup filled by relief employables. While all of these relief employ- 
ables were not placed on relief work, 80.7 percent of the placements of 
relief men during September was on relief employment. Placements 
of men aged under 21 years of age were made up of 43.2 percent of 
relief men. ‘This proportion increased steadily with each age group 
ntil for men aged 65 and over, 76 percent of all placements were of 
men with relief status. 

The median age of men with relief status who were placed during 
September was 37.7. One-quarter of the relief men were over 48.1 
years of age. 

Among woman applicants a tendency for relief applicants to be of 
higher age than nonrelief applicants was also evident. One-half of 
the 97,371 woman applicants with relief status were over 33.9 years 
of age, one-quarter were over 45.7 years of age, and 1.9 percent 
were aged 65 years or more. By comparison, one-half of the 103,346 
nonreief woman applicants were under 28 years of age, three-quarters 
were under 39.6 years of age, and 1.2 percent were 65 years or more. 

Among woman relief registrants the largest group, as among non- 
relief registrants, was aged under 21 years, but the second largest 
group was aged 35-39.9 years. Third rank in point of size fell to 
the group aged 25—29.9 years. 

The percentage of all woman applicants in each age group com- 
posed of women with relief status increased steadily from 35.6 percent 
for the group aged 21-24.9 years to 64.2 percent for the groups aged 
60-64.9 years. For woman applicants aged under 21 years, 45 percent 
had relief status, and for those over 65, 59.1 percent had relief status. 

Among woman nonrelief applicants the largest number was found 
in the group aged under 21 and declined regularly in the older age 
brackets. 

While the largest number of placements of nonrelief women was in 
the group aged under 21 years, the most favorable placement rate 
was in the group aged 40-44.9 years. Here placements were equal 
to 45 percent of the number of new applications in the same age group. 
Second rank was held by the group aged 45-49.9 years, with place- 
ments equal to 41 percent. The third most favorable relationship 
was found in the age group 35-39.9 years with 40.3 placements per 
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100 new registrations. The median age of nonrelief womai. pag, 
ments was 28.3 years. One-quarter of the nonrelief woman plac 
ments were of women aged over 39.5 years. 

The proportion of placements of women with relief status to {j, 
number of registrations of relief women was much lower than {01 ne, 
Highest relative rank was held by the age group 40-44.9 years, wit) 
placements equal to 12.2 percent of the new applications. Secon, 
rank was held by the group aged 30-34.9 years, with placements equ, 
to 12.0 percent of the new applications, and third rank by the group 
aged 35-39.9 years, with placements equal to 11.6 percent of ney 
registrations. 

In the upper age brackets women were increasingly dependent upoy 
relief work. For the group aged under 21 years, 15.7 percent of lj 
placements of women were composed of women with relief statys 
This proportion increased to a high point of 27.7 percent for the grow 
aged 55-59.9 years and declined slightly for the two oldest groups 
The median age of women with relief status who were placed was 33). 
One-quarter of these women were over 42.8 years of age. 

A graphic chart of the age and relief classification of applicants and 
placements for men appears on page 1388, and a similar chart fo 
women is shown on page 1387. 
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! nevi’ Summary of Employment Reports for March 1936 


upon ELL-distributed gains in employment and pay rolls from 
of all February to March were shown in the manufacturing and 
tatys qgnonmanufacturing industries surveyed monthly by the United States 
xroup mgpureau of Labor Statistics. 

OUps. Although floods in certain localities caused a curtailment of opera- 
33.9 ftions in a number of establishments during the March 15 pay period, 
Bethere was a general expansion in employment in establishments not 
affected by the flood conditions. Sixty-six of the 90 manufacturing 
industries covered showed increases in employment over the month 
jnterval and gains were reported in 11 of the 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries surveyed. 

Pronounced gains in employment were shown in the private building 
construction and quarrying and nonmetallic mining industries, due 
largely to improved weather conditions, and retail-trade establish- 
ments added workers to their pay rolls to accommodate spring 
buying. Dyeing and cleaning establishments also reported seasonal 
expansion in employment. Brokerage firms continued to absorb 
additional employees and gains were shown in laundries, wholesale 
trade, telephone and telegraph, power and light, metalliferous mining, 
and bituminous-coal mining. The only important decrease in em- 
ployment was a seasonal decline in anthracite mining. Small losses 
in employment in the electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and 
crude-petroleum producing industries were shown, and decreases of 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent were reported in insurance offices 
and hotels. 

The public employment reports for March showed pronounced 
increases in the number of workers engaged on construction projects 
financed by the Public Works Administration and on construction 
projects financed by regular governmental appropriations. A sub- 
stantial gain in employment was also registered on projects financed 
by The Works Program. A marked decrease in the number of em- 
ployees, however, occurred on the emergency conservation program. 
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Private Employment 


More than 225,000 additional workers found employment 
March in the combined manufacturing and nonmanufactyy; 
industries surveyed, and weekly pay rolls were approximate| 
$9,900,000 greater than in February. Between March 1935 a) 
March 1936, 300,000 more workers were employed in these combine 
industries and weekly pay rolls were over $21,000,000 greater. 

Factory employment and pay rolls normally show increases fro 
February to March. The gains in March 1936, however, were large 
than seasonal. The increase of 1.2 percent in factory employmen 
over the month interval indicates the additional employment of oye 
83,000 workers, and the gain of 5.0 percent in pay rolls represents ay 
increase of nearly $7,500,000 in weekly wage disbursements. (ain 
in employment and pay rolls from February to March were shown j 
both the durable and nondurable goods groups. Employment in th 
durable goods group increased 1.7 percent and pay rolls rose 7.7 percent 
and in the nondurable goods industries gains in employment and pay 
rolls of 0.8 and 2.5 percent, respectively, were shown. 

Over the year interval, factory employment increased 2.9 percent, 
or in actual number 132,500 workers. The gain of 7.8 percent in 
weekly pay rolls between March 1935 and March 1936 indicates an 
increase of more than $11,300,000. 

In addition to the gains in employment in 66 of the 90 industries 
surveyed, 79 industries reported larger pay rolls. The fertilizer in- 
dustry reported the largest percentage increase in number of workers 
(50.2 percent), due to spring shipments. Many industries related to 


building-construction activities reported substantial seasonal gains, § , 
among which were marble, granite, slate; cement; brick, tile, and we 
terra cotta; structural ironwork, sawmills, and millwork. Each of § 4, 
the six apparel industries surveyed reported increases in employment. § i. 
The electric- and steam-railroad car and locomotive industries reported § |¢ 


gains in employment of 12.3 and 14.3 percent, respectively, duc to & 
orders placed for new equipment, and the shipbuilding industry 


showed a gain of 10.6 percent. Other industries reporting substan- . 
tial gains in number of workers from February to March were: Beet § 
sugar, beverages, ice cream, aircraft, pottery, stoves, and steam- 

railroad repair shops. Smaller gains in employment were noted 1 § 
a number of industries of major importance, among which were , 
foundries and machine shops, electrical machinery, baking, blast g 
furnaces, steel works, rolling mills, and newspapers and periodicals. Bj, 


The gain of 0.9 percent in employment in the machine-tool industry § 
in March continued the unbroken rise which has been shown cach § ; 
month since October 1934. The March 1936 employment index 
(104.5) exceeded the level recorded in any month since October 1°30. 
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ye agricultural-implement industry, which reflects orders placed for 
.m equipment, also continued to absorb additional workers. The 
arch 1936 index of employment (138.7) in this industry is the 
saximun registered in any month since March 1930. 

The most pronounced decline in employment over the month in- 
val (24.0 percent) was in the automobile tire and tube industry, 
nd was due primarily to a temporary plant shut-down caused by 
bor difficulties. Radio and phonograph plants reported a seasonal 
ecline of 5.1 percent, and woolen and worsted-goods mills reported 
5 percent fewer workers in March than in February. Employment 
lecreased 3.7 percent in the lighting-equipment industry, and 2.3 
ercent in jewelry and hardware. In the book and job printing, 
Jaughtering, and chewing and smoking tobacco industries, losses rang- 
ng from 1.7 percent to 1.3 percent were reported. The declines in 
ployment in the remaining industries were 1.2 percent or less. 
Employment in the automobile industry in preceding years has 
sually shown substantial gains between February and March. The 
ntroduction of new models at an earlier period, however, has resulted 
na shift in the seasonal movement of employment in this industry 
juring recent months, and instead of usual gains in March a decline 
of 0.9 percent in employment was shown. Weekly pay rolls in this 
industry in March, however, were 12.6 percent greater than in the 
preceding month. 

Among the 11 nonmanufacturing industries which showed gains 
innumber of workers from February to March, the seasonal expansion 
in retail trade resulted in the reemployment of the largest number of 
workers. Based on reports supplied by 55,215 retail-trade establish- 
ments, it is estimated that 84,500 additional persons secured employ- 
ment in the retail establishments of the country. The general mer- 
chandising group, composed of department, variety, and general 
merchandising stores and mail-order houses showed a seasonal gain 
of 6.9 percent, indicating an increase of 47,200 workers. A net gain 
of 1.6 percent was recorded in other lines of retail trade. A sharp 
seasonal increase was shown in retail apparel stores and smaller gains 
were reported in retail lumber and building materials, drugs, auto- 
motive, hardware, and other retail lines. 

Wholesale-trade establishments added approximately 10,000 work- 
ers to their pay rolls between February and March. Wholesale dry 
goods and apparel firms and wholesale grocery firms reported small 
gains in employment. Other important lines of wholesale distri- 
bution in which gains were shown were automotive, electrical goods, 
lumber and building materials, machinery, and hardware. A seasonal 
decrease in employment of 4.3 percent was reported in the group of 
wholesale firms dealing in metals and minerals, which includes whole- 
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sale coal dealers, and firms in the wholesale farm products ¢:. , ID re 
ported a net decline of 7.2 percent in employment due primar |y to, 
seasonal slackening in leaf tobacco activities. Improved 





yerag 
actors 


Cathey 
conditions gave momentum to private building construction, a vig 
from 10,021 contractors showing a net increase in employment of 28 wt 
percent. Quarrying and nonmetallic mines, due to the more fa\ orabje ung 
weather, reported an increase of 14.3 percent in number of worker Y tad 
Gains were also reported in laundries and dyeing and cleanin * A 
establishments. | = il 

Employment in the power and light industry increased 0.9 percep; ce 
the gain being attributable, to some extent, to extra maintenane ad a 
crews necessary in the “flood” areas. Metalliferous mines reported dust 


a gain of 0.7 percent in employment. This small increase continued 
the rise which has been shown consistently in this industry each 
month since July of 1935, and raised the March level of employmen 
to the highest point reached since July 1931. The increase of 33 
percent in employment in brokerage firms continued the gains which?” 


or cls 
nter 
e CO: 


have been shown each month since April 1935, and raised the employ. Pr 
ment level in March 1936, 27.6 percent above the level of March 193, 
Employment in telephone and telegraph companies rose 0.4 percent 
over the month interval while in bituminous-coal mines the level of 
employment remained virtually unchanged. Pay rolls in bituminous. 
coal mines, however, fell 10.5 percent, due to decreased demand for 
fuel. With the exception of the seasonal decrease of approximately | 


12,400 workers in the anthracite-mining industry, the declines in 
employment in the remaining industries were negligible. The sharp 
decline in employment in the anthracite-mining industry was accom- 
panied by a pronounced decrease in weekly pay rolls and was due, 
to some extent, to recessions following the unusual activity in Febri- 
ary which had been caused by extremely severe weather. 
Preliminary reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission show 
1,010,703 workers (exclusive of executives and officials) employed by 
class I railroads in March 1936. This is a decrease of 1.0 percent in 
comparison with February when 1,020,466 workers were employed. 
Information concerning pay rolls in March was not available at the 
time this report was prepared. The total compensation of al! em- 
ployees (except executives and officials) in February was $143,544 ,14! 
compared with $140,771,134 in January, a gain of 2.0 percent. The 
preliminary indexes of employment, compiled by the Interstate om- 





merce Commission and based on the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100, Vat 


are 57.3 for March and 57.7 for February. The final January index Br 
is 55.0. Bu 

Hours and earnings.—Average hours worked per week in the manu & 
facturing industries surveyed were 3.3 percent higher in March: than 
in February, and average hourly earnings were 0.1 percent higher. 
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yerage weekly earnings, which are largely dependent on these two 
tors, increased 3.7 percent. 

In tie nonmanufacturing industries surveyed, gains in average 
ours worked per week between February and March were shown in 
of the 14 industries for which data are available, and average hourly 
wings were also higher in 9 industries. The industries which re- 
»orted increased hours also reported increased weekly earnings and 
ne additional industry (telephone and telegraph) reported a small 
ain in average weekly earnings. 

Table 1 presents a summary oi employment and pay-roll indexes 
nd average weekly earnings in March 1936 for all manufacturing 
idustries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and 
or class I railroacs, with percentage changes over the month and year 
ntervals, except in the few industries for which certain items cannot 
e computed. 
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hi Table 1. Employment, Pay Rolls, and Weekly Earnings in All Manufacturing 
Vhich Industries Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, March 1936 
ploy. (Preliminary Figures) 














































































1935 
rcent Employment Pay roll Average — ose: 
el of 6 aire 
, } Percentage Percentage Percentage 
10us- Industry change from - change from— change from— 
Index hey Index 
d for} March March | --y 
ately 13 — March| 1936 —- March a March 
4 1936 | 1985 Y | 1935 ary | 1935 
S In 936 1936 1936 
harp BRP. ok ROY ORE ERT. ae ON a 
(1923-25 (1923-25 
‘OM- HA! manufacturing industries | =/00) = 100) 
combined fo cout. - sce 84.1 | +1.2] +19 76.3 | +5.0 | +7.8 | $22.25) +3.7| +87 
Clue, Ji Class I steam railroads '......- 67.3 | —.71 446] (@) Y1|®; @®@!1e@] ® 
bru- (1929= (1929= 
Coal mining: 109) 1(0) 
Anthracite...............- 42.5 |—14.2| +21 42.6 |\—44.5 | +9.4 | 23.58 |—35.3 | 47.1 
- Bituminous..............- 80. 4 +.3| —1.5 70.2 |—10.5 | +4.0 | 22.19 |-10.7| +5.6 
10W Ei Metalliferous mining.......__- 55.9 +.7 |+24.3 45.1 | +5.6 |+46.1 | 24.84 | +48 | +17.6 
| by Quarrying and nonmetallic 
) — a 42.2 |+143| +42 30.9 |+29. 1 +m 17.93 |+12.8 ey 
. rude-petroleum producing...| 70.7 —.1| —45 55.9| +.3]) —.3 | 2015) +.4 4. 
it in Publi utilities: ‘ 
‘ elephone and telegraph..; 70.2 +.4] +.6 77.2 | +1.3| 42.5] 20.53) +.9 1.9 
ved, Electric light and power 
t] and mamminetured & _.| 86.9 +.9 | +5.5 86.1 | +1.6| +83 | 31.89) +.7] 42.7 
1é Elecirioeaiieeed pe mo- 
tor-bus operation and 
el- Tradeaintenance heed 71.2 oe 67.8 | —.7| +69 | 30.79) —.1| 47.2 
e: 
14] Wholesale..............._. 85.6 +.7| +19 69.0 | +3.6 | +5.7 | 28.59| 4+2.9/) +3.8 
The Retail................-.--- 81.9 | +27/| +421 $3.5) +3.1 |) +5.1| 20.80) +.4|) 43.1 
I General merchandising 9.9 | +69| +26 77.3 | +4.6 | +4.3 | 17.52| —21]| +1.6 
ym- Other than gen 
: merchandising .._..- 79.5 | +1.6|] +2.0 60.7 | +2.7 | +5.4 | 23.44) +11) 43.3 
00 Hotels (year round)*.......__- 82.8 —(4) | 42.5 66.0 | —.7 | +3.3 | 14.04) —.6 +.8 
WY) er ee, a eee TAT 82.1 | +11] +3.0 69.9 | +3.1 | +82) 15.97) 420) +51 
dex Dyeing and cleaning...........| 74.7 | +6.2| +3.0 56.4 |+15.2 | +5.4 | 18.47) 485] 423 
DONNUGEee (2) +3.3 |+27.6 (2) +2.9 |4+35.6 | 36.90, —.4|] +61 
Se, 2 eT (2) —(®) | +.8 (2) —1.9| +1.1| 37.66| -1.9] +.1 
Building construction... ....... (2) +28.3 |+14.8 (2) +35.8 |+24.1 | 24.71 | +5.8| +86 
nu- - 
van ' Preliminary; souree— Interstate Commerce Commission. 


* Not available. 


er * Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
' ‘ Less than Moof 1 percent. 
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Public Employment 


EMPLOYMENT on construction projects financed from Py}; 
Works Administration funds increased sharply during Map 
The total number of wage earners employed during the month , 
these projects was 202,000, an increase of 14.4 percent, comparg 
with the 177,000 employees in February. On Federal and jo, 
Federal projects financed from funds provided by the Nation 
Industrial Recovery Act, the number of workers employed in Mar 
was virtually the same as in February. Employment on no, 
Federal projects financed from funds provided by the Emergeng 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, however, showed a marked gain 
increasing from 35,000 in February to more than 60,000 in Marc 
Total pay-roll disbursements in March of $13,981,000 were $1,761 oq 
greater than in the previous month. 

A substantial increase in the number of workers employed « 
construction projects financed from regular governmental appx 
priations was reported in March. Employment during the month 
totaled 47,538, an increase of 8.3 percent compared with the px 
vious month. <A sharp drop in the number of employees occurred oy 
naval vessel construction projects but marked gains in employment 
were registered on building construction, public-road, and rive. 
harbor, and flood-control projects. Total pay-roll disbursements 
in March amounted to $3,675,000, an increase of $56,000 ove 
February. 

A moderate gain in employment occurred during the month o 
projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Employment on these projects in March totaled 8,134, a gain o 
2.2 percent compared with the 7,961 wage earners working in Feb- 
ruary. Increases in the number of workers employed were regis- 
tered on building construction work and on water and sewerage 
projects. Total pay-roll disbursements in March of $916,000 wer 
$11,000 greater than in February and were the highest of any montl 
since November 1935. 

The number of employees working on projects financed by The 
Works Program continued to increase sharply during March. Con-™% 
pared with February, there was a gain of approximately 171,000 
the number of workers engaged on this program. Employment 0 
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aderal projects totaled 326,000, an increase of 9 percent compared 
th February. On projects operated by the Works Progress Ad- 
jnistration, the number of wage earners employed increased from 
901,000 in February to more than 3,044,000 in March Total pay- 
| disbursements for the month were in excess of $157,259,000, a 
in of $8,453,000 over pay-roll disbursements in February. 

In the regular agencies of the Federal Government, increases in 
mployment occurred in the executive, judicial, and military branches; 
small decrease, however, was reported for the legislative service. 
\ithough the level of employment in the executive service was 
irtually unchanged in March, it was 15 percent higher than in 
farch 1935. Of the 806,404 employees in the executive service in 
farch, 112,739 were working in the District of Columbia and 
93,665 outside the District. The most pronounced gain in employ- 
ment in the executive departments of the Federal Government in 
{arch occurred jn the Veterans’ Administration. Substantial in- 
reases were also reported for the Navy Department, the Department 
f the Interior, the Resettlement Administration, and the National 
Youth Administration. Appreciable losses, on the other hand, oc- 
urred in the Department of Commerce, the Department of Labor, 
nd the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

In Civilian Conservation Camps, March was the end of an enlist- 
ment period. As a result, the number of employees decreased from 
52,000 in February to less than 354,000 in March. All classes of 
wage earners shared in the decline. Pay-roll disbursements amount- 
g to more than $17,213,000 were $3,236,000 less than in February. 
The number of employees engaged in the construction and main- 
enance of State roads during March was 141,536, a gain of 11,503 
ompared with employment in February. Employment on new road 
onstruction showed a decline of 20.5 percent, but an increase of 11.4 
percent was registered in maintenance work. Of the total number 
employed in March, 8,150 were engaged in the construction of new 
oads and 133,386 were employed on maintenance work. Total pay- 
oll disbursements for the month of $7,690,000 were $117,000, or 1.5 
ercent, greater than in February. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for 
larch is presented in table 2. 
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Table 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, March |9 36 | 
[Preliminary figures] 






































Employment Per- Pay roll Pe 
T- 
Class cf - cent. 
March /|February | change March February chang, 
Federal service: 
Executive 2. _-_.._...........--.- 3 806, 404 | 4 800,323 | +0.8 | $124, 709,612 |4$122, 630, 12 4) 
cdsitccgtthpbimedsliiobsag 1, 934 1,851 | +45 487, 373 487, 596 () 
EPS TERETE Se eres 4, 939 4, 974 —.7 1, 175, 945 1, 178, 68s ~) 
aie ddbbita dads’ ogseth age ant 294,609 | 289,709; +41.7 23, 921, 589 22, 362, 72 +79 
Construction peer: 
Financed by P. W. A___._______- 6 202, 236 | 7 176,764 | +14.4 | 613,981,176 | 7 12, 220, 4; L144 
Financed by R. F. C__..........|  %8,134 97,961 | +2.2 § 916, 059 9 905, 45 415 
Financed by regular govern- 7 
mental appropriations__._...._- 47, 538 43,915 | +8.3 3, 674, 896 3, 619, 02 415 
The Works Program: 1° 
Federal projects__..._.........._- 325,505 | 298,589 | +9.0 14, 431, 789 12; 529, 207 | +15) 
Projects operated by W. P. A_-___/3, 044, 685 (2,900,645 | +5.0]| 142,827,306 | 136,276, 6s +45 
Relief work: 
Emergency Conservation Work_.|! 353, 471 |!? 452,165 | —21.8 | "17,213,224 | 12 20,448,752 — 15, 
' Based on March reports received up to Apr. 22, 1936. 
? Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. 
3 Includes 32 employees by transfer previously reported as separations by transfer, not actual addi: 
for March. 
4 Revised. 
5 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
on Haetades 64,223 wage earners and $3,032,280 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financedfrom FR \ 4 
1 unds. 
ae me 39,848 wage earners and $1,794,866 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from F.. i. 4. \ 
‘unds. 
§ Includes 62 employees and pay roll of $2,240 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 
® Includes 85 ea and pay roll of $5,817 on —s financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 
10 Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds are not included in The Work: 


Program and shown only under P. W. A. 
it 42,765 employees and pay roll of $6,015,979 included in executive service. 
2 43,469 employees and pay roll of $6,085,727 included in executive service. 


Detailed Reports for February 1936 


HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ: 

ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the 
month of February 1936. The tabular data are the same as thos 
published in the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for February. 
except for certain minor revisions and corrections. 


Private Employment 


MonTa_y reports on employment and pay rolls in private industry 
are now available for the following groups: (1) 90 manufacturing 
industries; (2) 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including building 
construction; and (3) class I steam railroads. The reports for the 
first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufacturing— 
are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, bu! 
in practically all cases the samples are sufficiently large to be entirely 
representative. The figures on class I steam railroads are compiled 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented i) tle 
foregoing summary. 
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361 Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in February 1936 


Tue indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked 
week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings in 
anufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in February 1936 
e shown in table 1. Percentage changes from January 1936 and 
ebruary 1935 are also given. The collection of employment data 
mncerning banks has been discontinued by the Bureau of Labor 
tatistics, but other Federal agencies will collect these statistics 
riodically and make them available to this Bureau for publication. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1935 to February 193 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls for all nanufacturine jpg, 
tries combined, for the durable and nondurable goods groups of my, 
facturing industries separately, and for 13 nonmanufacturin¢ jnq, 
tries including two subgroups under retail trade by months, Jan, 
1935 to February 1936, inclusive, are given in table 2. The accgy 
panying diagram indicates the trend of factory employment and De _" 
rolls from January 1919 to February 1936. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are comp 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 90 may 
facturing industries. The base used in computing these indexes 
the 3-year average 1923-25 taken as 100. In February jy 
reports were received from 23,887 establishments employing 3 ,{)65,%) 
workers whose weekly earnings were $84,979,338. The employne 
reports received from these establishments cover more than 55 pg 
cent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of ¢ 
country and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the § 
industries included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly sury: 

The indexes for nonmanufacturing industries are also compute 
from data supplied by reporting establishments, but the base is ¢ij 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. 























Table 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in all Manufacturing Industr 
Combined, in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups Under Manufacty 
ing, and in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries, January 1935 to Febru 
1936! 


[3-year average 1923-25== 100 for manufacturing ; 12-month average 1929= 100 for nonmanulfacturing 












































industries] 
Manufacturing 
4 Total Durable goods ‘Nondurable good 
Month 
Employ- Pay Employ- Pay Employ- | Pay cto 
ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935) 1936 19 

ES 2 Sa nee Ane a aE 78.8} 83.0) 64.3) 72.2) 66.2) 74.5) 52.5) 64.3) 92.4) 92.1 79.3 8 
RES EE ET ™ 81.4) 83.2) 69.1) 72.3) 69.4) 74.6] 58.6) 64.1) 94.2) 92.5, A268 
Se Re eee ae ee 1 BRE 71. 0}_.... 60. 5|._... 95. 0|.....| 83.9)... 

EES ER RS ag 3 eee i eee Fil cusk | FS ee 04. 2)...-.. 82.4 

OT « aternellilietamadplisites aheansans tapaliiell | © aro 68. 5)..... eS GO 41..... 01.8).....| 79.2 

0 A Se Se eee 4 eR GB Gicese ae «| 57. 6)..... 90. 6|_.._- 77. 
ES eee | 79. 7|_.... 65. 4|..._- 69.4|____. 55. 6|__... 90. 8|____- | 77. Dood 
I Aili a tie ntiwaln nec ate «ee _ eye a 83. 4)... 
I ie... tnaewcweleell 5, = ih ee ee... | 87, 1}... 
See ooo 85. 3}..... 75. 0}..... 74.9) ..... 66. 3)....- 96. 4)... 86, 2... 
EE. on cae nncosucngeinll S6/G.: cs. - Se , | Bee BAL = 94. 6|____- R2, 7) --00 

BE Ee Sp Se * ae . =e RR, ae 4 5.1 

Te ee vaya Raed a oe nods h icccteaitas...| 82 





























1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, will ! e found u 
the February 1935 and subsequent issues of the Morithly Labor Review. Comparable indexes ‘or 
round hotels will be found in the September 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Keview. 
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ple 2. Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in all Manufacturing Industries 
ombined, in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups Under Manufactur- 
ng, and in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries, January 1935 to February 
1936 Continued 
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55. § 
28. 
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oe we 
D SoS Go S 
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47. § 











59. 
66. 
67. 


49. 1 











1935 


1936 


1935 


50.0 
46.7 
43.1 





47.3 33. 9} - - 











46. 0 30. 6 

















é is th 









Month 
ndustr 
. ufacty 
ebruay 
th 
nuary......- 
pbruary....-.- 


- a 


Average. 


Crude-petroleum 


Telephone and 


Electric light and 
power, and manu- 


Electric-railroad and 
motor-bus operation 




















producing telegraph factured gas and maintenance ? 

Employ- Pay Employ- Pay Employ- Pay Employ- Pay 

ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls ment rolls 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936! 1935} 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935) 1936 
74.9) 71.1] 55.5) 55.7| 70.5) 70.1) 73.9) 75.0) 82.7) 86.1) 78.0) 84.8) 71.2] 70.7] 62.9) 65.0 
74. 2) 70.8) 54.9) 55.7| 70.0) 69.9) 72.9) 76.2] 82.2] 86.1) 78.3) 84.7] 71.0) 71.7] 63.1] 68.3 
) 56. @]....- |, = $2. 3i..... . = ae 63. 4]... .. 
Po cces _, Clo wans a | _— , . = * a 63. 3).. -. 
76. 0}... §7. Si... ) = a | == . a | = Fs = 
76. 7 59. 2 > ae) 5 ae 83. 9j..... ae > 63. 9}..... 
= 59. 0]. ...- = = 84. 8]_.... 5 eee = ow 
| = .  ——- 70. 5]...-- _ = ae | == . == * 
> a = | == +1 a= 64. 0}... .- 
_ = = , =  , == =  ' aa ih ibscane 64. 1 i 
- = f —— 69. 8]...-- Eo =e? 5 ae * == | a 
nt. .22ol Metwinccect Gans ese |, = . == | 70. 5j...-- 66. 1 > 
74.9 i 4  ¢ 84, 8}. ._-- ft = ih Pend om 





























































* 


‘Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railroad 
pair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in all Manufacturing Indust; 
Combined, in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups Under M anufa, 
ing, and in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries, January 1935 to 


Februg 



























































Trend of Private Employment, by States 


. ; ver Retail trade—gen- | Retail 
Wholesale trade Total retail trade eral merchandising =~ 
Month aa te . 
mploy- mploy- mploy- Employ 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls eant 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 19: 
oe fee eS Se ee ee —|——_|——_|___- 
January......- 84. 2} 85.6] 63.9) 66.6) 79.5) 80.4) 59.7] 62.1) 87.3) 88.2) 73.5) 76.4) 77. 4| 78. 4 
February--..__. 84. 6] 85.0) 64.6) 66.6) 79.2) 79.7) 59.3) 61.6) 86.2) 85.1) 72.3) 73.9] 77.3) 78 
pS Sa 7 > oe  * ae 60. 4|_._.- 88. 6)..__- * a B. 0\_. 
ae So 83. 2}... 64. 8}... . 83. 5}... _* ae 04.4)..__. = 80. 7| 
| Cr = = ae 62. O}____- ee ' =: 79. 8) a 
p RD Fae ee ae | Pe GiG@s<sc _ eRe ee 79. 8} __ 
Pr a 64. 6]... _ * eee 60. 5}... _- 85. 5 c 77.7\.. 
( (a _) = 64. 8}_.... i lo |. | ae * a 76. 7|_. 
September._._- _) ; == ee 2. 6h........ ee o..... | eae 77.2 79. 1\_. 
October... _. = =a * ee | = == - 80. 3) __. 
November____- 86. 4}... Sa... 3 a. 63. 4)... Cl Sl—e | = 80. 1) _- 
December -_-__. = - 392.0)_._.- 3 69.3).._.- , > = 9104.5) _._.. 82. 7]. 
Average_| 84. 0|____- 65. 5|_._.- 82. 3|____. 62. 1|_.__. 394.2). 78. 0|_..- 79. 1 
Year-round hotels Laundries Dyeing and 
Employ- . Employ- Employ- 
Month ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1986 | 1935 | 1936 
SE Se RS Sees 80.3} 81.9} 62.2) 64.9) 79.6] 81.5) 63.9] 68.3) 70.3) 71.5 
EE 6 | dit ted deskabiocbidiedaadtie 81.1) 82.8) 63.5) 66. 5) 79.6) 81.2] 64.1] 67.8) 69.6) 70.3 
IE Sa RSE ee  _—— 63. 9}..... “a 64. 6)... 72. 5)... 
| A SR Be Be > 63. 6}..... a See lo —awa 
ES ee aE Se - St ieedna |), a | = 80. 9). .__- 
Re A ) a 82. 3j}..... 68. 2}... 83. 6) ...- 
| IS AEE: Sy eee eee Pe 80. 3}.__.- ff ae 84. 4]_.._. |< cee }) =z 
Se oe ae a ee | ae  ——— 84.2)... 69. 2)... 79. 4 
0 BG OSE TG OS RE: ee )  . een 82. 1 
Oo ERE Pe Te Ss ee 81. 6)_._-. 64. 3)..... | == | 80. 4 
ON SSS TTR eS SG SS 64.8)... | a |, = n....- 
pe RE OE Se ES SE 80. 8)..... 64. 2)... | aa Gtdliisecec 73.4 2 
SE BO aa ek 81. 0|_._.. 63. 4)_.... 81. 5|___.- | 66. 8|_.__. 77. 5\_. 
* Revised. 


TABLE 3 gives a comparison of employment and pay rolls by State 
and geographic divisions between January and February 1936 for al 
groups combined except building construction and class I railroad 
and for all manufacturing industries combined, based on data supplied 

' by reporting establishments. The percentage changes shown, unles 
otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the industries included 0 
the manufacturing group and in the grand total have not beet 
weighted according to their relative importance. 
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cooperating State organizations] 


Table 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Esta) lishme 
in January and February 1936, by Geographic Divisions and by State, : 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from re; 








Geographic divi- 
sion and State 


Total—All groups 


Manufacturing 








Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Per- 





Num- | cent- oer 
beron | age . 
pay roll |change - ) 
Febru- | from p Asn 
ary Janu- 
ary ory 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
change 
from 
Janu- 
ary 
1936 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Num- 
ber on 
pay roll 
Febru- 
ary 
1936 


change 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


from 

Janu- 
ary 
1936 





New Hampshire- 
Vermont......... 
Massachusetts--- 
Rhode Island .--- 
Connecticut_-_-.-- 


Middle Atlantic... 
New York-.-...-- 
New Jersey---.-- 
Pennsylvania_... 


North Dakota___ 
South Dakota-__- 
Nebraska...__.-- 
Kansas 


South Atlantic_. 
Delaware-___..._- 
Maryland... _ -- 

Dist. of Columbia. 

Virginia__......- 

West Virginia-_- 

North Carolina-_- 

_— Carolina_. 


eorgia.........- 
Flori 


1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
3 Includes banks and trust commento’, construction, municipal, agricultural, 
0 


amusement and recreation, pro nal services, and trucking and handling. 


13, 


28, 
1, 
1, 

29, 


3, 
8, 


7, 
2, 
54, 
3, 

6 


1, 





18, 054 


506 
747 
617 
432 
541 
206 
963 


534 


292 
188 


818 
171 
459 
449 
998 





sES5 


















Dollars 

816,676) -+-1.5)17, 539, 722 
50, 554 —.8)| 977,389 
34, 831 +.4 680, 800 
15, 402} +1.2 318, 854 
455, 066| +8. 4)10, 065, 642 
87, 459 —. 4) 1, 783, 456 
173, 364 —1. 4) 3,713, 581 
1, 797, 608 +. 1/44, 554, 431 
789, 219] +() /20, 353, 935 
254, 893 —.3} 6, 121, 034 
753, 496 +. 4/18, 079, 462 


Sth Ledisi 
conwns cowNouf-@ 


3, 224 
258 
184 
126 

1, 606 
401 
649 


4, 908 
31) 989 
4744 
2, 935 


549, 812 
42, 317 
28, 230 

9, 793 

255, 453 
68, 702 

145, 317 


1, 670, 176 
$96, 252 
223, 672 
450, 252 





1,825,920; —.4/43, 312,718 
504,852} —. 3/12, 024, 801 
199,639, +.3) 4, 490,756 
497, 268| 3+. 3)11, 851, 565 
455,215) —2. 1/11, 141, 666 
168,946} +1.1| 8,803,940 


371,469} —.4| 8, 259, 075 
75, 234 —. 6) 1, 737, 212 
52, 627| +(1) | 1, 128, 359 

153, 161 —. 1} 3, 392, 255 

4,632} —.4| | 108,016 
5,090} +.9| 101,657 
30,121] —1.9] 656, 891 
60,604} —.6| 1, 134, 685 

725,736| +. 2/13, 483, 225 
12, 630 +.8 285, 007 

106,875] —.7| 2, 298, 265 
38,352} —.8| | 949, 282 
88,250] —.2| 1,618,779 

133, 328} +. 5) 3, 200, 454 

141, 270 —. 1] 2,011, 464 
65,464] —.2| | 897.372 
95,731] -+.6| 1, 468, 854 
44,836] +3.6| | 753, 748 

250,034) +4) 4,470, 785 
79,050] -+.3| 1,681, 527 
79, —. 3} 1, 360, 239 
76,491] -+1.8| 1, 209, 551 
14,951] —2.8| | 219, 468 

156,886} —.6| 3,228, 972 
22,020} +41.2| | $59, 235 
41,081} +.5| 744,319 
35,534 —.6| 777,083 
68,2611 —2.0) 1,848, 336 


ot. 
lpttot 


+! 
D to & Se “es 


pay 
J Pporyrr 


~~ 
NoaoK IAS oS re OH OCC WM 


S)i¢kLi Zit 


+4 


Lo+es 


Om nts 52 





$117) 
Sows oO 





6, 805 
2, 239 


2,074 
87. 
7438 


2,117 
369 
392 
747 

43 


150 
881 


2, 567 


560 

35 
406 
227 
551 
189 


184 


856 
212 
212 
126 





306 


3 Includes laundering and cleaning, and water, light, and power. 


4 Includes laun 


1, 404, 729 
362, 084 
166, 677 
823, 655 
416, 285 
136, 128 


180, 282 
33, 533 
28, 248 
80, 580 

613 


1, 65 


10, 376 


26, 28 


471, 699 


148, 744 


30, 87 
55, 58 


51, 983 


10, 30 


81, 158 
14, 867 
20, 997 


9, 97 







1 
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2 
7 


2 
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35, $82| 


ao 
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Ai 
~—* 
oe OC se 


+it+ bite 
te Ce te = 


> Ce tee. — 


Sats 
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<4. 
Sitsit 


! 
Ceo. © an 


- OO RS CO OO 


11, 086, 040 


32, 878,275) - 


10, 014, 115) - 





+.2 
—.2 
—.7 
+.3 


and office employm 





Dollars 


780, 682 
530, 827 
193, 37/ 
6, 207, a") 


8, 566,231) 
3, 725 


tne, 14 ~' 


7, 513, 654) + 


$, 068, 88i| | 






3, 848,9,2) - 
736, 343) - 
593, 876) - 

1, 659, 309| + 

16, 437| + 
27, 329| -3 
226, 189) -| 
589, 489) - 


7, 703,889) + 
187, 458 
1, 428, 851)" 
88, 612 
1, 019, 048 
1, 122, 864 
1, 830, 737 
764, 691 
997,499) - 
264,129, + 


2, 384,415) - 
606, 294) + 
896, 705) 7 
745, 316) + 
136, 100; - 


1, 591,840 +! 
217, 864 
328, 966, - 
208, 188) - 
836, 822| + 


dries. 
5 Includes automobile and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 
* Includes Sy ee amy ee does not include hotels, restaurants, and public works. 
age change. 


1 Weighted 


percen 
* Includes financial institutions, construction, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 


* Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 
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ablishme le 3. Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 
I States January and February 1936, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Con. 


talies are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor ~~ but are taken from reports issued by 


p S issnea res iD _ : 
sled ° cooperating State organizations 















































































q ~ Total—All groups Manufacturing 
a Per- Per- Per- Per- 
m r * . N ™ Num- cent- oe cent- N Num- cent- ee cent- 
* graphic divi- | Num-| boron | age | -. 2 age |+*U| beron | age S age 
4) mon and State | ber of| oy ron |change| P®Y Toll |change| Det Of! pay roll |change| P®Y Toll |onange 
Y roll |. estab- F 1 week) estab- | 2 1 week) 
Week) |Cha ebru- | from from , Febru- | from from 
obra’ | f lish- ary Janu- Febru- jane- lish- ary Jenu- Febru- Janu- 
ary |Ja ments) i936 | ary | SY. ary |™Ments! i936 | ary | Sty ary 
19 1936 | 1936 | 1936 1936 | 1996 | i986 
+ Dollars Dollars 
ollare ntain.....---| 4,436) 115,387] —1.3] 2,819,513] +1.6] 565] 31,748] —1.4| 726,096] +0.1 
may oe ontana..------| 730} 17,580} —.5| 462,779) —.9 79} 3,838] —8.3| 89,967} —8.5 
70, 082) MBsho.....-------| 467] 8, 391 —5.9} 184,777] —4.3 56}  2,102| —17.2| 43,2791 —12.7 
103 a | yoming...-- ee 313 8,325, —3.7 247,472) +5.6 44 1, 492) —15.6 43,099) —10.5 
+24 olorado...-----| 1,242 38, 594 —.6 941,597} +3.0 175 12,486) +3.1 294, 687, +4.1 
77, £19 sow Mexico..--- 355] 8,728] +1.4| 183,751, +1.5| 32) 3,003] +36] 62,038] +64 
ps, 523 ri20N8...-------| 904 14,063} —.3| 327,897) +20 42} 2,585) +20) 54,883] +20 
164, 389 7 ea 597| 16,742} —2.4| 392,019] +1.7| 108] 5,463} +1.4| 116,343] +38 
al =. ies 77] 228] = 23,964] $.4] «| 79,221] ~+.9] 29 779} —1.0| 21,800, +1.0 
26,733| Me. __.-..--- 6,198) 368,221) —.2| 9,195,660, —.8| 1,979) 201,546] —.1) 4,905,098) —1.1 
81° 7 a Jashington..... 2, 867 83, 188 —. 5] 1,991, 103 —.4 48 44, 775 —. 3} 1,011,489) —1.7 
SS) THB regon . ..-----=- 1,293} 43,390; +1. 2) 1,006,418} +1.3 255} 23,316) +2.6| 496,093} +2.3 
| + 9, 038| 241,643} —.4| 6,201,189| —1.2| 1,242] 183,456, —.6| 8,397,616) —1.4 
78,275) - 
“4 ~ Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
13, ¢ 54 4 - P ° ° o, 8 
14, 115) - Private Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 
58, 88) 4 
| A compaRisoN of February employment and pay rolls with January 
$9.2, Mptals in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 500,000 
3s) ip over is made in table 4. The changes are computed from reports 
6,4" ceived from identical establishments in both months. 
5, 1s) -J In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 
es cularly covered in the survey of the Bureau, reports have also been 
7,45 ~i@cured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these 
3012 -g@ity totals. As information concerning employment in building con- 
2s -Sifruction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for this 
‘00! -Ziidustry have not been included in these city totals. 
1, 129 


able 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 
in January and February 1936, by Principal Cities 











415) 4 
}, 204) + 
, 705] 3 x Number on} Percentage | Amount of | Percentage 
316) 4 Citi Nua of y roll change pay roll (1 change 
h 100) - 168 es a ebruary | from Jan- | week) Feb- | from Jan- 
men 1936 uary 1936 | ruary 1936 | uary 1936 
840 +f 
: a ew York City_......-..--.-. 222-2... 14, 818 634,484 | +() $16, 838, 972 +0. 3 
ore ORR eT 3, 981 362, 918 —0.3 9, 174, 826 —.2 
300, .[emmbiladelphia, Pa_....._. dati ta E vt 2, 515 212, 751 +.1 5, 121, 316 +1.3 
see = ag RN 1, 479 330, 321 —2.4 8, 289, 566 —8.9 
_ Bos Angeles, Calif... .........-...-.-...- 2, 709 120, 775 —.7 3, 035, 907 —1.3 
nployma 
eae | RM) mesa zt] game) as 
. Louis, ti tense: seedy sgebseaoe . “ . ° 
DtNGUo ccccsce.-ccsec-ecceceee 1, 290 80,462 | —(') 1, 781, 052 +16 
oston, Mass............. set bdiemanedd 3,383 | 158,430 +.6| 3,818,804 +17 
ittsburgh, Pa......... wiievoonndl ereccer 1, 514 181, 100 +.7 4, 393, 789 +4.3 
, 2 , qe neeeeensongguanent 1, 347 71, 852 +.1 1, 889, 840 +14 
Ruta, Bs Von nndccececcceee-o-sse eoidan 988 68, 715 +.5 1, 648, 316 —.3 
RWG ee eewccccsece 707 71, 852 +.2 1, 677, 801 +17 




















} Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Public Employment 


EmpLoyMENT created by the Federal Government includes . mploy 
ment in the regular agencies of the Government, employmen: on tj, 
various construction programs wholly or partially financed by 
funds, and employment on relief-work projects. 

Construction projects financed by the Public Works Administr, 
tion are those projects authorized by Title II, National In«ustrig 
Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. This program of public works wa, 
extended to June 30, 1937, by the Emergency Relief Appropriatio, 
Act of 1935. 

The Works Program was inaugurated by the President in a serieg 
of Executive orders by authority of Public Resolution No. 11 approved 
April 8, 1935. Employment created by this program includes en. 
ployment on Federal projects and employment on projects operatedi¥—__ 
by the Works Progress Administration. Federal projects are thos 
conducted by Federal agencies which have received allotments from 


ederal 


able 6 





= 


The Works Program fund. Projects operated by the Works Progress iii jpri--- 


Administration are those projects conducted under the supervision fi wsy.- 
of the W. P. A. ~—m 


° * eye . ‘ August 
The emergency conservation program (Civilian Conservation Corps) wt 


created in April 1933 has been further extended under authority of the Hi ‘re 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 


Co 

Executive Service of the Federal Government b 

Sratistics of employment in the executive branches of the Federal iad 
Government in February 1935, January 1936, and February 1936 are hdr 


presented in table 5. 


Table 5.—Employees in Executive Service of the United States Government, meat 
. February 1935, January and February 1936 









































[Subject to revision] 
District of Columbia! ee of Entire service! 
Item 
Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- 
ma- | po- | Total| ma- | po- | Total} ma- | porary) Total 
nent | rary nent | rary? nent | rary? 
N ba of ca 
February 1935.................... 89, 703) 7, 548) 97, 2511510, 397/87, 372/597, 769/600, 100) 94,920) 695, 020 
January 1936 %.................... 104, 649) 7, 148/111, 797/597, 039/92, 689, 701, 688) 99, 608; 801, 296 
February 1936.................... 105, 539 7, 159} 112, 698/593, 837/93, 827/687, 664 3761100, 986 4800, 362 
perpobranty 1906 to Feb 
e 1 ebruary 1936-_|+-17. 65|—5. 15|+-15. 88| +-16. 35|-+-7. 39)-+-15. 04/+-16. 54 39) +15. 16 
January es _ ~-| $1.33) +.15) +.81| —.54/+1.48 aon tS -.12 
Labor turn-over, February 1936 
pe Lees a 1,982} 1,075) 3,057) 8, 447/17, 135) 25, 682) 10, 18, 210} 28, 639 
Separations §..................... 1,551} 6571) 2,122) 12, 14, 836] 27,615) 14, 15, 407} 29, 737 
Turn-over rate per 100. .............. 1.48} 7.98; 1.80) 1.42] 15.93) 3.71) 1. 15, 36 3. 58 





1 pry me emplo of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard Universit 
including fleld em ployees yi 


of the Post Office Department or 11 em hired under letters of 
authorization by the Department of Agriculture with s pay Toll of $33,301, ee — 


‘a Feb des 164 employees by transfer previously reported as separations by transfer, not actual additions 


ruary. 
§ Not inclu emplo within be 
en ee ae yoes (renpterred, the Government service, as such transfers should not 
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The information concerning employment in the executive depart- 
wents is collected by the Civil Service Commission from the different 
partments and offices of the United States Government. The 
‘res are tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The monthly record of employment in the executive departments 

the United States Government from January 1935 to February 
936, inclusive, is shown in table 6. 


able 6.—Employment in the Executive Departments of the United States 


—— 


[Subject to revision] 


Government, by Months, January 1935 to February 1936 





—_—_—_ 





Month 


District 


Outside 
District 


of 
Columbia of 


Columbia 


District 


Outside 
District 


of 
Columbia of 


Columbia 








96, 081 
97, 251 
99, 133 
101, 429 


103, 019 
103, 977 
104, 747 
107, 037 

















109, 195 
110, 583 
111, 196 
112, 088 


111, 797 
112, 698 


678, 229 
687, 115 
690, 202 
704, 135 


689, 499 
687, 664 








787, 424 
797, 698 
801, 398 
816, 223 


801, 296 
800, 362 





Construction Projects Financed by the Public Works Administration 


DeTAILs concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during February ' on construction projects financed by Public Works 
Administration funds are given in table 7, by type of project. 


! Unless otherwise expressly stated, when February is referred to in this section, it may be accepted as 
meaning the month ending Feb. 15. 
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Table 7.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financ 
Public Works Administration Funds, Month Ending February 15. 


[Subject to revision] 








Type of project 


Wage earners 





Maximum 
num 
employed ! 


Weekly 
average 





Monthl 

y-rol 
isburse- 

ments 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked 
during 


month 





Average | 
earnings | 
per hour 





| 





All projects ? 


Building construction 3 
Forestry 


Public roads 4 


Reclamation 

River, harbor, and flood control_- 
Streets and roads 

Water and sewerage 
Miscellaneous 


All projects 


Building construction 
Railr construction 
Streets and roads 
Water and sewerage 
Miscellaneous 


Building construction 
Electrification 
Heavy engineering 


Reclamation 
Streets and roads_..-.......-- 
Water and sewerage 


Federal projects—Financed from N. I. 


R. A. funds 





3 83, 147 


77, 624 


$6, 860, 727 














10, 268 
20 


26, 123 
18, 756 





714, 586 
2, 266 

3, 104, 595 
754, 687 

1, 330, 727 
812, 632 
29, 833 

2, 092 

109, 309 





701, 
y- 











Non-Federal projects—Financed from N. I. R. 


| 
$0 698 | 


alue of 
. ateria] 
rders 
Placed 
luring 
month 


a 
—$—__ 


, 737, O68 





55, 837 


43, 661 


$3, 525, 295 








24, 455 
888 


3, 175 
13, 246 
1, 897 





2, 071, 168 
34, 686 
233, 358 
1, 047, 274 
138, 809 





4, 010, 566 


$0. 











1, ORS, 883 
697, 2 


we 


Non-Federal projects—Financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds ¢ 





35, 354 


27, 330 


$1, 578, 851 


2, 194, 464 


$0. 719 








22, 458 
194 
318 


435 
2,415 
9, 174 

360 





17, 360 
150 
246 


336 
1, 867 
7, 092 
279 





910, 214 
6, 978 
23, 205 


19, 584 
94, 422 
512, 972 
11, 476 


1, 273, 844 
10, 853 
26, 550 


28, 632 
153, 781 
679, 354 

21, 450 





«715 
. 643 
. 874 


. 684 
. 614 
. 755 
. 535 








2. 680, 111 


13, 612 





1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


agency doing force-account work. 


21 Includes a maximum of 4,494 and an av 


in the amount of $57,060 were 
covering projects financed by 
3 Includes weekly average for 
4 Estimated by the Bureau of 


5 Not available; average number included in total. 
* These data are also included in a separate table covering projects financed by The Works Program 


e of 3.528 employees working on low-cost housing projects 
financed from E. R. A. A. funds, who were paid $216,015 for 414,806 man-hours of labor. Materia! orders 
laced for these projects. These data are also included in separate tables 
he Works Program. 

ublic roads. 


ublie Roads. 





Federal construction projects are financed by allotments made by 
the Public Works Administration to the various agencies and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government from funds provided under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The major portion of the low- 
cost housing program now under way, however, is financed by funds 
provided under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 
The work is performed either by commercial firms, which have been 
awarded contracts, or by day labor hired directly by the Federal 
agencies. 
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Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the 
Pyblic Works Administration from funds available under either the 
\ational Industrial Recovery Act or the Emergency Relief Appro- 
pation Act of 1935. Most of the allotments have been made to 
ine States and their political subdivisions, but occasionally allotments 
have been made to commercial firms. In financing projects for the 
states or their political subdivisions from funds appropriated under 
ihe National Industrial Recovery Act, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the total 
construction cost. When funds provided under the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 are used to finance a non-Federal 
wr 4 Mmproject, as much as 45 percent of the total cost may be furnished 
‘00 ME. the form a grant. The remaining 55 percent or more of the cost 
iy! is financed by the recipient. When circumstances justify such 
> a” HM action, the Public Works Administration may provide the grantee with 
the additional funds by means of aloan. Allotments to commercial 
enterprises are made only as loans. Ali loans made by the Public 
a Works Administration carry interest charges and have a definice 
date of maturity. Collateral posted with the Public Works Admin- 
2,21 fe istration to secure loans may be offered for sale to the public. In 
0.2 fi this way a revolving fund is provided which enlarges the scope of 
tbe activities of the Public Works Administration. 
> Commercial loans have been made, for the most part, to railroads. 
Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration falls under three headings:, First, construction work in the 
— i form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to buildings, 
'Y H® bridges, etc.; second, the building and repairing of locomotive and 
in WE Passengec and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; and 
* Zi third, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in com- 
mercial shops. 

Information concerning the first type of railroad work, i. e., con- 
struction, is shown in table 7, page 1412. Employment in car and 


d from 
1936 


*s @ locomotive shops owned by the railroads and in commercial car and 
locomotive shops is shown in a separate table. (See table 8, 
page 1414.) 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked during February 
in railway-car and locomotive shops on projects financed by the 
' Public Works Administration fund are shown in table 8. 
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Table 8.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Railway-Car and Locomot; 
on Work Financed from Public Works Administration Funds, Februa: 


[Subject to revision] 
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Wage earners 
Number of 

on ae Maxi- pore | man-hours | Average 
Geographic division pn wal Semi- dishurse- worked | earnings | 

; during per hour 

number | monthly ments month 
employ- | average 
ed! 
BP Gs nish witictnnemcice tenia ae 2, 426 (2) $255, 606 364, 191 $0. 702 | 
Railroad shops 

ne 1, 793 1,693 | $144,000} 211,648 $0. 681 
SS a ae Re TES TT PST. ce: A | 
Middle Atlantic..............._.._. 444 416 25, 825 41, 592 . 621 | 
East North Central_............... 334 264 20, 882 29, 126 717 | 

East South Central. ..............- 1, 015 1, 013 97, 383 140, 930 . 691 

Commercial shops 

so iitnabenscenneiae 633 (?) $111, 516 152, 543 $0. 731 | 

nT Re 50 (?) 5, 809 8, 629 . 673 

East North Central..............-- 571 (2) 105, 048 142, 521 . 737 

West South Central_............... 12 (2) 659 1, 393 . 473 












































ve Shop} 
Y 1936 


Value of 


























1 Maximum number employed during either semimonthly period by each shop. 


2 Data not available. 


A summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
projects financed from Public Works Administration funds from 


Monthly Trend 


July 1933 to February 1936 is given in table 9. 










Materia] 
Orders 
Placed 
Curing 
Month 
ply 1933 t 


$$. 


$524, 975 


(2) agency | 
i [neh 

= £. R.A 
Prograt 

+ Incl 


on fp 
tabl 
10 
mean 






[Subject to revision] 
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able 9.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to February 1936, Inclusive, 
on Projects Financed from Public Works Administration Funds 



























, Maxi- Monthl Number of |Average| Value of 
Alue of mum acres man-hours | earn- material 
ateria) Year and month number + anand worked ings | orders placed 
ders of wage ments during per during 
1 ced earners ! month hour month 
rin 
nonte a ons 
Wly 1933 to February 1936, inclusive ?--..--|-.-.-...-- $622, 048, 456 | 992, 233, 435 | $0. 627 |$1, 148, 865, 206 
- uly 1933 to December 1934, inclusive.......|.-.----. _-| 341, 252,478 | 585, 280, 577 . 583 ~ 3 685, 504, 204 
(2) J 
1935 
en 304, 723 18, 462, 677 27, 478, 022 . 672 3 30, 746, 857 
a ee ee ee 272, 16, 896, 475 25, 144, 558 . 672 29, 264, 484 
Be Se ee eee 281, 461 17, 400, 798 26, 008, 063 . 669 27, 276, 566 
, ooo cnhdttemubbaliterceoastoer> seve 333, 045 20, 939, 741 31, 387, 712 . 667 31, 645, 166 
TS aS eT aes Se 394,875 | 24,490,087 | 36, 763, 164 . 667 3 36, 893, 840 
ee ee Se ae eS ae 414, 306 25, 386, 962 38, 800, 178 . 654 3 42, 017, 642 
ee eee ae 405, 332 24, 968, 785 37, 845, 047 . 660 41, 936, 424 
a Se ET ae 394,509 | 25,292,656 | 37, 133, 989 . 681 46, 954, 714 
senber _sbtecendubcstidaboosatsbddbbess 344, 520 22, 772, 317 32, 478, 773 . 701 3 40, 988, 896 
pdb btbasenbonscddstbake b 21, 692, 439 30, 358, 351 715 35, 042, 853 
Mevetaber © sl ncsebabastsabocsckisenbbod= 271, 111 19, 512, 866 26, 317, 564 . 741 29, 046, 684 
Deeemieer ©, ddincccdstlcbiiaboce<tsecibbees 231, 692 16, 360, 315 21, 637, 131 . 756 25, 507, 315 
1936 
Se SS ee oe ee 197, 820 14, 399, 381 19, 195, 535 . 750 22, 565, 818 
eee Le ee ea es ee 176, 764 | 12,220,479 | 16, 404,77) . 745 23, 473, 743 




















|!Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
‘) agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road projects. 

1 [Includes wage earners employed on ~- under the jurisdiction of P. W. A. which are financed from 

a £.R. A. A. 1935 funds. These data are included in tables covering projects financed by The Works 

Program. 


‘Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 


The Works Program 


| on 
rom 


A DETAILED record of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
on projects financed by The Works Program in February ' is given in 
‘table 10, by type of project. 


! Unless otherwise expressly stated, when February is referred to in this section it may be accepted as 
meaning the month ending February 15. 


62328—36——16 
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Table 10.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by T) 
1 Work 
Program, February 1936 
[Subject to revision] Empl 
w 4, The 
—_— Monthly | Number of} Aver |‘ *luect MMos to 
poy-roll |™ap-bours | age | "ute 
Type of project Maximum | y, isburse- : , oarn- rpm, 
number | Weekly | “ments | during ings per) flicet Hib tte 1, 
employed ! aed | month 
Federal projects 
cS Ge eee 298, 589 | 271, 697 | $12, 529, 207 | 29, 113,914 | $0.430 | $9, 934,59 
Building construction. .......-..--- 30,758 | 28,420| 1,460,850 | 2,939,688} .497| Los a 
Electrification.....................- 577 527 25, 935 56, 590 458 155, tag 
Forestry... .-..-.--- sshetbsoltbonsen 15,405 | 14,551 771,385 | 1,879,604 | .410| jag’ 
Grade-crossing elimination --.-.-.-- 8, 513 6, 909 376, 870 657, 560 . 573 580, 3) 
Heavy engineering. -.-.............-. 145 113 6, 925 13, 436 515 6,78 
Hydroelectric power plants.__--.-.--- 2, 563 2, 286 57, 826 256, 065 . 226 | 143, 999 
Plant, crop, and livestock conserva- nly 1935 | 
ee SS eee 29,590 | 27,116 899, 356 3, 848, 755 . 234 | 128, 351 , 
Professional, technical, and clerical. 32, 157 32, 134 1, 669, 007 2, 960, 362 . 564 61, 15) 
Public roads nie diduscabesbbeahdubaw 39, 593 | 30, 416 1, 482, 394 3, 262, 112 . 454 1, 392, (°lnly ----- 
Reclamation. .-..................-- 77, 124 72, 075 2, 154,448 | 6, 144, 990 . 351 1, 633, 
River, harbor, and flood control_--- 44,973 | 41,057 2,721,146 | 5, 187, 084 . 525 | 236, 628 
Streets and roads..................- 6, 784 6, 346 324, 385 753, 560 . 430 233, Tig 
Water and sewerage...............- 1, 078 1, 026 51, 294 113, 695 451 
“tS Ts 9, 329 8, 721 527,386 | 1,040,323 . 507 265 
P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds? ebruary 
Es ceeteeetencacnnadkes 39,843 | 30,858 | $1,794,866 | 2,609,270 | $0.688 | $8, 611,717 
Building construction *..........--- 26,952 | 20, 888 1, 126,229 | 1, 688, 650 . 667 ] “6, 523, 644 
Ea 194 150 6, 978 10, 853 . 643 50, 839 
Heavy engineering................. 318 246 23, 205 26, 550 . 874 | 47, 139 
(= Seen STE CRUE Seas Ee ae 435 336 19, 584 28, 632 . 684 48, 528 
Streets and roads._.............---- 2, 415 1, 867 94, 422 153, 781 . 614 247, 845 
Water and sewerage__............--. 9, 174 7, 092 512, 972 679, 354 . 755 2, 680, 110 
Miscel a. cniindcdcndetitiincs 360 279 11, 476 21, 450 . 535 13, 612 
Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 
ee i iindtientotcdinaseell 482,900,645 |.....-.--- $136, 276, 680 |331, 916,478 | $0. 411 |* $17,896, 57 
Conservation..................-.--- 171, 321 |........- 7, 450,193 | 18,409,925 | .405| — 653,%9 
Highway, road, and street_........- 1, 164, 049 |......-... 48, 612, 741 |132, 459, 384 . 367 4, 326, 979 
i  tntth spadiuenniiaemeament SESAME 319, 702 523, 741 . 610 9, 618 
Professional, technical, and clerical. > 9 =a 13, 590, 634 | 23, 792, 023 . 671 489, 87 
I 6 cnnsemsinginnninnne 190, 393 |...-.-- 11, 041, 312 | 20, 971, 679 . 526 3, 760, 310 
Publicly owned or operated utili- 
i ks 12, 051, 122 | 27, 832, 914 . 433 3, 222, 
Recreational facilities *.........._.. 4 og ae 18, 005, 281 | 36, 714, 169 . 490 3, 167, 67 
Rural electrification and electric a 
SC ae <a 167, 149 409, 212 . 408 122, 31/ 
Sanitation and health.............. 4 3 4, 415,611 | 12, 883, 632 . 343 414, 178 
Sewing, canning, gardening, etc. _-- [ | oe 13, 298, 386 | 39, 709, 343 . 335 603, Ie 
ict teeintinanetonnas  } ae 2, 429,981 | 5, 060, 240 . 480 377, #4 
Not elsewhere classified. ..........- 8 5 4, 894, 568 | 13, 150, 216 . 372 748, Sot 























agency doing force account work. 


? These data are also included in separate tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of the I ubli 


Works Administration. 


3 Data for a maximum of 2,669 and an average of 2,141 employees who were paid $140,727 for 277,559 an 
hours on demolition work at the site of low-cost housing projects are included 


1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Governmet! 


th under P. W. A. projects 





ced from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds and under projects operated by Works Progress Administratio.. 
4 This total differs from the sum of the individual] items, since 32,056 employees worked on more (/iaD out 


t of project 
there were nearly 3,035,000 workers employed on projects 
* Value of materia) orders placed duting month ending 


1 Exclusive of electric utilities. 
* Exclusive of buildings. 


Feb. 29,1086. 


Represents number of workers on pay roll during month ending Feb. 15. During week ending Feb. re) 


y the Works Progress Adminis ratiou. 
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Monthly Trend 


fmployment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on projects financed 
; The Works Program from the beginning of the program in July 
935 to February 1936 are given in table 11. 
yble 11.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1935 to February 1936, Inclusive, 
on Projects Financed by The Works Program 
[Subject to revision] 








nad: 
jects 
100. 
| one 


b. 8 
ion. 














Value of 
Maximum} Monthly aS Average | material 
Month and year number ay-roll dis- earnings orders 


employed! | bursements Con per hour | placed dur- 














ing month 
Federal projects 
7 ot 
uly 1935 to February 1936, inclusive....|..........-- $53, 786,491 | 120, 985, 343 $0. 445 | $50, 790, 142 
1935 
cs | Eco nctbhs stlcimns 5, 131 276, 839 607, 318 . 456 164, 004 
OE ee oo 32, 672 1, 215, 990 2, 791, 802 . 436 1, 684, 347 
Tis) IS See 76, 524 3, 754, 773 7, 815, 795 . 480 4, 071, 945 
- i deddvacseanaegongan 129, 064 6, 243, 023 13, 669, 524 . 457 9, 723, 568 
bdpeibdpsinitl pensacwedeemned 168, 234 8, 391, 581 18, 870, 799 . 445 9, 214, 916 
Eeeeeb ep cbacdcccesssuouk 217, 027 10, 195, 537 22, 160, 371 . 460 7, 258, 162 
1936 
ae ey eS eee eee 248, 929 11, 179, 541 25, 955, 820 . 431 8, 988, 622 
inte -scacccceateséecee 298, 589 12, 529, 207 29, 113, 914 . 430 9, 684, 578 

















P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds ? 








ptember 1935 to February 1936, inclu- 

We le Th Oa ARGS FRE D8! Rees tS $3, 584, 784 5, 226, 710 $0. 686 | $14, 269, 589 

1935 
ES a amp” 317 10, 575 17, 493 . 605 28, 573 
oc (BE. SR ESER Be eFC 1, 184 54, 380 78, 928 . 689 159, 568 
ll tail einen eeinnetiaten died 3, 422 149, 545 x . 670 444, 588 
0 aes be, oe Tages CRE Sy ae 9, 203 446, 783 676, 307 . 661 1, 392, 765 

1936 
eS es 23, 740 1, 128, 635 1, 621, 349 . 696 3, 632, 378 
ae eee 39, 848 1, 794, 866 2, 609, 270 . 688 8, 611, 717 

















Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 











concososéece $434, 242, 195 |1, 010, 260, 745 $0. 430 | $83, 799, 672 
73, 153 1, 199, 936 2, 581, 988 - 465 3, 202, 136 

258, 830 10, 303, 491 17, 790, 436 . 579 2, 089, 324 
516, 581 23, 357, 955 50, 739, 568 . 460 8, 236, 283 

1, 202, 471 44, 497, 604 94, 677, 998 -470 | 14, 836, 346 
2, 335, 610 91, 552,345 | 201, 799, 051 -454 | 17,678,214 
2, 755, 802 | 127,054,184 | 310, 755, 226 .409 | 19,860,772 
900,645 | 136,276,680 | 331,916, 478 -411 | 17,896, 597 




















‘Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing foree-account work. 

' These data are also included in separate tables covering projects under the jurisdiction of the Public 
Works Administration. 
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Data concerning employment and pay rolls in emergency consery, 
tion work in January and February 1936 are presented in tab! 19 


Table 12.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservatio: 


Emergency Conservation Work 


January and February 1936 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW—MAY 1936 














Number of employees Amount of ps 
Group 

February | January February 
iss 4 ended vegeecdaenttil is ceo 452, 165 1 476,609 | $20, 448, 026 
Enrolled personnel............--.--.-------------- 398,629 | 421,454 | 12,449,190 | 
nti ener een ae ae Dy RAR : 8, 677 1, 781, 298 
EE ee eae 1, 989 2, 037 341, 970 
Supervisory and technical #_......................- 4 43,014 15 44,441 ¢ 5, 875, 568 























DATA 





Work 


able 14 


rolls 





January 


$21, 387, § 


13, 162, 0 
1, 814, § 
344, 6A 

* #6, 066, 2 









projec 


















1 Revised. 

? Included in executive service table. 

3 Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 

4 41,480 employees and pay roll of $5,743,757 included in executive service table. 
5 42,359 employees and pay roll of $5,867,790 included in executive service table. 


The employment and pay-roll data for emergency conservatio 
workers are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the Wa 
Department, the Department of Agriculture, the Department 
Commerce, the Treasury Department, and the Department of the 
Interior. The monthly pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed 
as follows: 5 percent are paid $45; 8 percent, $36; and the remaining 
87 percent, $30. The enrolled men, in addition to their pay, ar 
provided with board, clothing, and medical services. 

Monthly statistics of employment and pay rolls on the emergency 
conservation program from January 1935 to February 1936, inclusive, 
are shown in table 13. 


able 





Table 13.—Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in Emergency 
Conservation Work, January 1935 to February 1936 





























[Subject to revision] 
Number | Monthly pay- Number | Monthly pay: 
Month ofem- | roll dune Month ofem- | roll disburse 
ployees ments ployees ments 
1936 1986—Continued 

January-...........-....-- 398, 692 | $16,757,883 || September---.........--- 534,057 | $24, 404, 718 
February... ...........-.. 373, 850 16, 320, 803 |} October_..............--- 550, 650 24,, 830, 752 
| SRE ees 294, 955 14, 188,097 || November...........---- 543, 958 23, 957, 751 
pt SE 368, 537 16, 401, 114 || December-_.........-..---.- 506, 605 21, 905, 516 
EI SESE 385, 192 17, 719, 018 1936 
REAL... onnuitonnenenal 427, 19, 766, 881 || January................-- 1 476, 609 3 21, 387,521 
PE dlecavascctiecsseced 480, 22, 070, 577 || February. ...........-... 452, 165 20, 448, 028 
, EE 590, 362 26, 235, 863 
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struction Projects Financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


seryyam DATA concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
12. Mi, construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
prporation in February are given in table 14, by type of project. 


























Work 
able 14. Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, February 1936 
rolls 
[Subject to revision] 
a ett | oe va 
Number ont ofman- | 4 vera ue of 
387.5 Type of project of wage payroll i. carean = 
— earners - per hour} Orders 
eo ments during placed 
L 162, month 
344, oh 
, 066, 2 
71 Se. chatntppicecncpssccessescnqensecons 7,961 | $905,455 | 1,179,431 | $0.768 | $1,436,119 
ET ETE: 1, 460 191, 253 172, 678 1. 108 403, 972 
ving SUA. <inidedocceqabdctnboq 261 16, 662 21, 652 . 770 47, 211 
LATA AD 184 2, 324 4, 112 . 565 1, 313 
ater and seworage................---..-.-.-- 4, 688 559, 197 777, 504 . 719 794, 472 
iE ectptticlimadustendiiinightotebanien 1, 368 136, 019 203, 485 . 668 189, 151 




















| Includes 85 employees, pay roll of $5,817; 6,201 man-hours worked; and material amounting to $30,627 
n projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 


A monthly summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 
mrked on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation from January 1935 to February 1936, is shown 
n table 15. 


. are 
able 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, January 1935 to February 1936 











ancy [Subject to revision] 
1Ve, 
Number of Value of 
Number} Month! Average 
Month of wage y-roll dis- Rw. nd earnings iauenee 4 
earners | bursements | jing month | Pet Dour | during month 
1985 
TA SE ee 11, 180 $1, 054, 708 1, 484, 190 $0. 711 $3, 966, 718 
—— RS I Tar ee SF 10, 373 1, 048, 593 1, 457, 662 .719 5, 028, 547 
| ata np cochsbkibtebesesodeiiad 9, 586 890, 333 1, 253, 493 . 710 1, 072, 886 
Lag C=". RE EE Be 10, 300 1, 007, 424 1, 389, 072 . 725 2, 517, 175 
UISé OE EE eee 10, 506 1, 100, 977 1, 522, 959 . 723 2, 287, 090 
|| RRR Gerona aT 11, 901 1, 191, 336 1, 502, 744 . 748 3, 998, 576 
ES SS eee Sameer 9, 581 1, 001, 653 1, 349, 064 . 742 1, 495, 108 
Oh SR hears Se 9, 415 1, 020, 208 1, 367, 071 . 746 965, 174 
M, 708 eo oe en 9, 301 957, 846 1, 271, 475 . 753 1, 016, 202 
Sh RR a ae ae 9, 192 952, 790 1, 269, 273 761 1, 228, 928 
11, 70 ncn cnconccundwesecese 9, 793 1, 001, 408 1, 344, 234 745 1, 411, 338 
YG, GG Pn on i edwacienmee 7, 786 869, 459 1, 160, 845 749 1, 383, 293 
1936 

Af 8p PR Ok 7, 560 850, 271 1, 093, 350 778 1, 355, 520 
PS 7, 961 905, 455 1, 179, 431 768 1, 436, 119 
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Construction Projects Financed from Regular Government;' 


1 
Appropriations able 


WHENEVER a construction contract is awarded or force-s. COunt 
work is started by a department or agency of the Federal Government, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified, on forms sy». 
plied by the Bureau, of the name and address of the contractor, th. 
amount of the contract, and the type of work to be performe 
Blanks are then mailed by the Bureau to the contractor or Goyer. 
ment agency doing the work. These reports are returned to the 
Bureau and show the number of men on pay rolls, the amount 
disbursed for pay, the number of man-hours worked on the project, 
and the value of the different types of materials for which orders wer 








——— 








January - 
February 
March... 
April. - 
May---- 
June---- 


July---- 
August. 


placed during the month. — 
The following tables present data concerning construction projects fm vent 

on which work has started since July 1, 1934. The Bureau does no} 

have statistics covering projects which were under way previous to Me jas 


that date. 

Data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
on construction projects financed from regular governmental appro. 
priations during February are presented in table 16, by type of project. A 


— 












































the ¢ 
Table 16.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular Mme to I 
Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, February 1936 
[Subject to revision] Tabl 
Number of wage Val 

earners alue of _— 
ae | — ~ — Average material a 

Type of project Ss worked | earnings oe 

Maximum Weekly ments during per hour during 

nurnber month et 

employed 1| ®verage month 
Pd ee 2 43,915 41, 308 | $3, 619,025 5, 545, 115 $0. 653 $6, 669, 01¢ ie 
Building construction_........_.- 7,203 | 5,830 | 435,789 | 663,085 657 | 953,100 IN Janu 
Electrification...................- 33 28 1, 558 2, 651 . 588 5, 102 Feb 
Naval vessels. .................-- 14, 401 13,890 | 1,666,090 | 1,904,144 . 835 3, 812, 029 Mar 
Public roads *.................... (*) 11, 960 804, 264 | 1,387,274 . 580 1, 001, 751 Apr 
Reclamation. .................... 79 73 3, 156 4, 414 .715 2, 97 a} 
Jun 

River, harbor, and flood control_- 7, 218 6,914 582,204 | 1, 224, 640 .475 715, 404 

Streets and roads__............... 2, 119 1, 896 83, 383 208, 700 . 400 79, 504 July 
Water and sewerage.............. 52 39 _ 1,329 2, 358 . 564 12, 58 Aug 
WB Bie doccccuhintied 760 678 41, 252 57, 849 . 713 86, 50] een 
No 
1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Governmen De 


agency doing force-account work. 


21 Includes weekly average for public roads. 


§ Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


4 Not available; average number included in total. 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction 





projects financed from regular governmental appropriations from 
January 1935 to February 1936 are shown, by months, in table 17. 
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able 17.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, January 1935 to February 1936 
































COunt {Subject to revision] 
Lent 
Number! Monthly nha aca Average beh 
SUD. Month of wage per soll dis- | worked dur- | &™iNngs | orders placed 
+ the earners | bursements | “ing month | Per hour dusian month 
med, 1935 
Vern. i ee eee 12, 784 $669, 199 1,062,118 | $0. 630 $3, 163, 946 
eed 2 Aad slid Senha 13, 106 704, 190 1, 102, 864 . 639 1, 962, 087 
» thet 5 dM denctnss--diecnosesnck 14, 659 862, 886 1, 359, 043 . 635 2, 709, 912 
EE co neamnieesane 22, 270 1, 389, 583 2, 210, 893 629 2, 562, 404 
DUN eA, neal cithinadiaceedhgutinkcied 23, 057 1, 599, 937 2, 370, 925 675 2, 704, 333 
ect fre ttt. A. an anenecedooong 26, 191 1, 904, 454 2, 842, 470 670 2, 960, 270 
C 
Mier the LEAS L111. iobbbneeieen 25, 788 1, 890, 209 2, 752, 801 . 687 3, 079, 618 
WOR eRe caesdiebstatinnscasoessensocsind 36, 491 2, 694, 822 4, 137, 008 . 651 4, 459, 551 
Senne Thidith 25 did. ou -kodhho 45, 592 3, 199, 785 5, 066, 873 . 632 5, 801, 445 
SER RT A RRS 59, 091 4, 193, 129 6, 716, 798 . 624 7, 181, 155 
a RE CUTER Te 63, 912 4, 077, 395 6, 559, 665 622 6, 690, 405 
) OC aN disc cccncccocccuseens 56, 780 3, 707, 963 5, 980, 118 620 6, 155, 840 
3 Not 1936 
> mente eee 5031) dks 46, 895 3, 990, 725 6, 246, 418 639 5, 584, 611 
1S (ORI ctl ck csccccnseesstsupises 43, 915 3, 619, 025 5, 545, 115 653 6, 669, 016 
rked State-Roads Projects 
)PTo- “ . 
ject A montTHLY record of employment and pay-roll disbursements in 


the construction and maintenance of State roads from January 1935 
gular fe to February 1936 is given in table 18. 
































Table 18.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads, 
— January 1935 to February 1936! 
none [Subject to revision] 
erial ane 
~ ; Number of employees working on— 
ing Total 
ith Month 
: New Mainte- Total pay roll 
- roads nance 
i) ~~ 
_ 1936 
03, 10 OO) ae ae a: ee 23, 537 120, 283 143,820 | $4, 864, 899 
9, 102 CISTI ERGY Bele sell nd 17, 940 122, 209 140,149 | 4, 575,171 
Se ann as<apeidiinneratinleedeaaehoiboers 18, 391 108, 149 126, 540 | 4, 896, 325 
M, 751 Apel EE ike, Lon bonabeb ddnhaSenabopnabaneeren 24, 193 135, 484 159,677 | 5, 501,076 
2, 967 | lee a ca ye AS Mi Rh SE. 27, 924 135, 541 163,465 | 6,008, 348 
von SE eck cccnccccacccosnsccocncdsbicdadbaeles 30, 823 138, 253 169,076 | 7,079,793 
9, | Ea ar oe 35, 826 148, 575 184,401 | 8, 232, 589 
2, 38 Ph STE RT re Ee 40, 130 163, 960 204,090 | 9, 063, 104 
6, 50 nn re ekcesaneneesane 40, 431 156, 187 196,618 | 8, 435, 225 
hn i vdewsdenescoccacesednaceonesthaeseerern 40, 390 147, 324 187,714 | 8, 150, 200 
ETE LFA RT RR 32, 487 139, 138 171, 625 7, 156, 025 
men DOR ee oh. dad cn entccdbensdabsobuannes 27, 046 121, 690 148, 736 6, 139, 581 
1936 
Seen... ence backnniéecdscanimbieii 14, 358 105, 795 120,153 | 7, 481, 502 
il i Nes Sarat. SN: Serena 10, 256 119, 777 130,033 | 7,572,614 
| 
ion ' Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works Administration funds. 


om 
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Summary of Building Construction Reports for Marc 
1936 


EASURED by the value of permits issued, building-constry. 

tion activity was greater in March than for any month: sing 
August 1931. The value of building construction for which permit 
were issued in March totaled $126,815,000, an increase of 47.1 percent, 
compared with the permit valuation of $86,208,000 reported jy 
February. Sharp gains in the value of permits issued were registere( 
for all classes of construction. 

A pronounced increase was also shown in building-constructioy 
activity in March over the corresponding month of the previous year, 
Compared with March 1935, the value of construction permits issued 
in March 1936 increased 62.7 percent. All classes of construction 
showed substantial improvement but the most marked gain occurred 
in the value of permits issued for new residential buildings. 

Data comparing February and March 1936 are based on reports 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1,448 identical cities 
with a population of 2,500 or over. 


Comparisons, March 1936 with February 1936 


A summary of building construction in 1,448 identical cities, for 
February and March 1936, is given in table 1. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,448 Identical Cities, February 
and March 1936 



































Number of buildings Estimated cost 
Class of construction ) 

March |February|Percem’| March | February | **i" 

1906 1996 change 1936 1 change 

All construction................------ 47,009 | 24,723 | +90. 5 |$126, 814, 602 | $86,208,359 | +47.! 
New residential buildings ..-....-...-- 9, 131 5,549 | +646] 46,346,956 | 38,943,946 | +1). 
New nonresidential buildings. -._---- 8, 162 3, 439 | +137.3 | 57,492,625 | 29,909,028 | +92! 
Additions, alterations, and repairs... ‘ 15,735 | +89.4 | 22,975,021 | 17,355,385 +324 
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The number of buildings for which permits were issued in March 
owed & 90.5 percent increase over February. The sharpest gain, 
137.3 percent, occurred in the number of new nonresidential buildings, 
it substantial increases were indicated in the number of new resi- 
iential buildings and in additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
~ructures. Measured by the value of permits issued the estimated 
ost of new residential buildings in March showed a gain of $7,403,000 
ver February; for new nonresidential buildings the increase was 
s27,584,000; and for additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
buildings the gain over the same period was $5,620,000. 

A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and 
the number of families provided for in dwellings for which permits 
were issued in February and March 1936 is given in table 2. 


larch 
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Table 2.—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of families 
Provided For in 1,448 Identical Cities, February and March 1936 


















































tere 
d Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
dwellings for in new dwellings 
ction Kind of dwelling 
ssued change change 
COT 5 tiieee. cs. x00. aha. $45, 853,630 |$38, 295,301 | +19.7| 11,509| 8,027| +434 
ured Se Pe vee ee ee 37, 993, 265 | 29, 459, 532 +29.0 8, 522 | 5, 233 +62. 9 
SNe BEE tog deh oesetigngccsehp~ 2) 052,245 | 739,816 | +177.4 738 | '308| +139.6 
Multifamily #--..--.-- 2222722222277 5, 808,120 | 8,096,043 | 28.3) 2,249) 2, 486 —9.5 
ports 
i ties | Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
In comparison with the previous month the estimated cost of house- 
S keeping dwellings for which permits were issued in March increased 
19.7 percent. Substantial increases in expenditures were indicated 
for for one-family and two-family dwellings but a loss was shown for 
multifamily dwellings. The number of families provided for in all 
‘uary A ‘YES of new dwellings showed a gain of 43.4 percent. The number 


of families provided for in one-family and two-family dwelling units 
registered a marked increase. A loss, however, occurred in March 
| in the number of families provided for in multifamily dwelling units. 


Comparisons, March 1936 With March 1935 


A summary of building construction in 751 identical cities for 
March 1936 and March 1935 is given in table 3. 
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Table 3. 





Summary of Building Construction in 751 Identical Cities. 
1935 and March :936 








Number of buildings Estimated cos: 








Class of construction . 
March | March | Petcent-| arch March | Percent. 











1936 1935 age 19 age 
93 change 36 1935 re 
DD ec ccncuanecceccoueen 42, 965 35, 035 +22. 6 |$98, 302,181 |$60, 417, 498 
New residential buildings. _........_- 7, 598 3,534 | +115.0 | 37,915,983 | 20, 191, 844 
New nonresidential buildings —___._- 7, 313 5, 729 +27.6 | 38, 426,878 | 22,314, 414 

















Additions, alterations, and repairs--- 28, 054 25, 772 +8.9 | 21,959,320 | 17,911, 240 


























A gain of 22.6 percent was registered in the number of building 
for which permits were issued in March 1936 compared with Marc} 
1935. Compared with a year ago the number of new resident] 
buildings for which permits were issued in March increased |}; 
percent, the number of new nonresidential buildings 27.6 percent. 
and the number of additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
structures 8.9 percent. The estimated cost of new residential build. 
ings in March 1936, measured by the value of permits issued, was 
$17,724,000 greater than in March 1935; for new nonresidential build. 
ings the increase was $16,112,000; and for additions, alterations, an 
repairs to existing buildings the gain was $4,048,000. 

Table 4 presents, in summary form, the estimated cost of new 
housekeeping dwellings and the number of families provided for in 
such dwellings, for the months of March 1935 and March 1936. 


neal 
add 
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Table 4.—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for in 751 Identical Cities, March 1935 and March 1936 








Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
dwellings for in new dwellings 





Kind of dwelling ” ; | , 
ercent- | Percent: 
March 1936 | March 1935 pissen | March | 1g 











age 

change 1936 1935 
FR ae $37, 789, 283 |$19, 801, 644 +90. 8 9, 775 5, 712 | 
nS oe ae -—ihheeme edd on 30, 565, 838 | 12,363,727 | +147.2 7, 081 3, 223 
er ee 1, 794, 145 891,320 | +101.3 640 327 
a 5, 429,300 | 6, 546, 597 —17.1 2, 054 2, 162 




















1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


An increase of 71.1 percent was registered in the number of families 
provided for in new dwellings in March 1936 compared with the same 
month in 1935. Measured by the value of permits issued, the esti- 
mated cost of housekeeping dwellings in March was $37,789,000, an 
increase of 90.8 percent compared with the corresponding month 0! 
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935. Increases in expenditures were registered for one-family and 
yvofamily dwellings, but a loss was indicated for multifamily dwellings. 


Important Building Projects 


PerMITS were issued during March for the following important 
puilding projects: In New York City—in the Borough of the Bronx 
for apartment houses to cost $880,000, in Brooklyn for apartment 
houses to cost over $1,000,000, in the Borough of Manhattan for a 
ospital to cost $1,200,000; in West Homestead, Pa., for a steel mill 
to cost $15,000,000; in Chicago, Ill., for school buildings to cost 
360,000; in Hammond, Ind., for a school building to cost $524,000; 
in Detroit, Mich., for factory buildings to cost $250,000; in Wilming- 
ton, Del., for office buildings to cost $1,250,000; in Washington, D. C., 
for apartment houses to cost nearly $600,000; in Atlanta, Ga., for 
store and mercantile buildings to cost over $500,000; in Houston, Tex., 
for institutional buildings to cost over $1,800,000; in Pendleton, Oreg., 
for a school building to cost $237,000; in Olympia, Wash., for an 
office building to cost $800,000; and in Seattle, Wash., for a school 
building to cost $980,000. Contracts were awarded by the Veterans’ 
Administration for an infirmary building in Coatesville, Pa., to cost 
nearly $550,000. The Public Works Administration awarded an 
additional contract for the housing project in Hightstown, N. J., 
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. Detailed Reports for February 1936 
Miilies 


ETAILED figures on building construction, as compiled by the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the month of February 1936 are 
presented in this article. The data are the same as published in the 
monthly pamphlet for February, except for certain minor revisions or 
Age corrections. 


OV ided 


Building Construction in Principal Cities 


Peo A vigorous rise in home building in February was offset by 
-i 9 declines in other branches of construction. Reports from the 
principal cities in the country indicate that the value of buildings for 
which permits were issued during the month totaled $86,644,274, a 
decline of 1.4 percent in comparison with the January total of $87,890,- 
238. The decrease was due to a falling off of 11.7 percent in the value 
of permits issued for new nonresidential construction and a decrease 
of 11.8 percent in the permits issued for additions, alterations, and 
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repairs to existing structures. By contrast, the value of new residenjisim The 
permits issued in February advanced 15.0 percent above the JanyardmmchaD 
level. low Y 
Although falling somewhat short of January, the February rate ,gmllect ° 
building construction activity was still far above the level of a yeujam loca! 
ago. The total value of buildings for which permits were issued j,mmeures § 
February showed an increase of 86.8 percent over the corresp nding app! 
month of 1934. This gain was shared by all types of construction, ilding 
but house building scored the greatest improvement. For peygmpe Bur 
buildings of this type the value of permits issued in February was 189; cont 
percent greater than in the corresponding month of last year. Meas.fqmpvered 
ured in the same way, new nonresidential construction increasedimr WD 
70.6 percent, and a gain of 26.7 percent was shown in additions, «!terg.,qgm0,56¢ 
tions, and repairs to existing structures. p $5,8 


Inde 
Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,413 Identical Cities, January 
and February 1936 


























Number of buildings Estimated cost 
Class of construction 

February} January | P ae February | January | | — 

1936 1936 change 1936 1936 ch A 
All construction....................-- 24, 788 26, 259 —5.6 |$86, 644, 274 |$87, 890, 238 —L4 
New residential buildings._...._...-- 5,635 | 4,749| +18.7 | 38,969,192 | 33,874,084 | +150 
New nonresidential buildings i cab etd 3, 315 4, 386 —24.4 | 30,237,011 | 34, 244, 252 —11,7 
Additions, alterations, and repairs...| 15, 838 17, 124 —7.5 | 17,438,071 | 19,771, 902 —118 














Beginning with January 1936 the scope of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics monthly surveys of building construction was broadened to 
include all cities with a population of 2,500 or over. Previously, only 
the cities with a population of 10,000 or over were covered. As 1 
result of this expansion, statistics are now received from approx- 
mately 1,400 cities, as against about 800 cities under the former 
arrangement. 
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The method of collecting the statistics remains for the most part 
hanged. Except for cities in Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
iw York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, where State agencies 
ect and forward reports to the Bureau, the statistics are compiled 
; local building officials on forms mailed by the Bureau. The cost 
mres Shown in this report are estimates made by prospective builders 
, applying for permits to build. No land costs are included. Only 
ding projects within the corporate limits of the cities covered by 
1p Bureau are included. The figures, however, do include the value 
contracts awarded for Federal and State buildings in the cities 
vered. In February 1936 the value of Federal and State buildings 
which contracts were awarded in these cities amounted to 
0,563,000, in January 1936 to $11,073,000, and in February 1935 
) $5,380,000. 

Index numbers of indicated expenditures for each of the different 
ypes Of building construction and of the number of family-dwelling 
nits provided are given in table 2. The monthly trends for the major 
lasses of building construction and for the number of family-dwelling 
nits provided during the period January 1933 to February 1936 are 
hown graphically by the accompanying charts. 
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—-Index Numbers of Families Provided for and of Indicated Expenditures 
for Building Construction 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 























Indicated expenditures for— 
Families 
Month — New resi- | New non- | Additions,| Total 
dential residential | alterations,| construc- 
buildings | buildings | and repairs tion 
1930 
bauSTY. - - <sngulaibtibedaescaweces Lolth bahia 34. 2 29. 4 64. 3 55. 1 46.1 
UAE ---cdewswebesenece ce s-a0-ccesebes 43.0 34.7 51.8 57.5 44.1 
1931 
ee) ear oe See ad © 39. 1 30.8 43.4 55.5 38.9 
DRY ..ceatthinwecdeeticensosuncbonsess 40. 3 30.3 43.8 48. 6 37.9 
1932 
ee a ree nil nnc apatite 14.4 10. 2 25.0 25.8 18. 2 
ret OC) eee rrr | 13. 0 9.1 16. 5 26 7 14. 3 
1933 | 
— Ss ll EE ae 4.9 3.4 26.8 16.2 14.7 
ebpruary -.--------c<n-- 2-0 ----e ce ecceccee . 5. 6 4.6 8.9 14.2 7.9 
1934 
elle pel bten canecetenebocdsace 3.7 2.8 10. 5 24.2 8.9 
eDruary . ~~ 2-2 ne nn nn eee w nnn come e een ne oss | 3. 8 3.2 10.3 22. 2 8. 7 
1935 
eR aa IE ae a 7.3 5.1 11.1 27.9 10.9 
a Eee OU “<> 8.5 5.6 13.9 29.7 12.8 
1936 
I i te ob ohawonatiinass . ty 19.0 16. 6 26.2 41.0 24.9 
OITE cscadddlnchne shone spat deus 19. 6 19. 1 23. 1 36. 2 24.5 

















Comparison With Previous Month 


Statistics for the country as a whole give no indication of the 
reat variations in different localities. Although the aggregate value 
of the building permits issued in February was 1.4 percent less than 
nJanuary, six of the nine major geographic divisions showed increases 
the total value of building permits issued. (See table 3.) The 
argest gain occurred in the West South Central division where the value 
of building construction for which permits were issued in February was 
36.3 percent greater than in January. Substantial increases are like- 
wise shown for the West North Central, East South Central, and 
Pacific regions. In the Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic regions 
minor gains were reported. These gains, however, were offset by 
abrupt declines in the New England, East North Central, and Moun- 
tain divisions where severe winter weather was instrumental in 
restricting building operations. 
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Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 1,413 Ident, 





























































al Citi | 
January and February 1936 . ble 4 
New residential buildings New nonresidential | ilding, 
(estimated cost) (estimated co 
Geographic division 
February J anuary oa February January | Percy Type 
1 1 1936 ag 
change - chang 
PS ae: eee $38, 969, 192 | $33, 874, 084 +15. 0 | $30, 237,011 | $34, 244, 252 ~t| \ types- 
New England_..._._._....-.- 584,550 | 1,252,757 | 53.3} 1,012,049] 2,447,707 | 
Middle Atlantic. -..........- 12, 735, 965 8, 808, 551 +44. 6 4, 415, 224 8, 237, 819 ~4 
East North Central__....___- 11, 238, 980 10, 196, 090 +10.2 2, 091, 201 6, 542, 268 ~(, 
West North Central________- 586, 057 911, 396 —35.7 1, 994, 890 736, 662 +17) 
South Atlantic._............. 5, 320, 264 3, 507, 838 +51.7 4, 653, 970 5, 490, 836 1h as 
i Incl 
East South Central__......_- 290, 729 334, 835 —13.2 2, 412, 612 1, 703, 815 +4) 
West South Central_.......-- 2, 260, 461 2, 734, 460 —17.3 6, 950, 496 3, 725, 769 iy 
0 aa 541, 009 386, 878 +39. 8 542, 708 950, 115 ~) 
RS See FS 5, 411, 177 5, 741, 279 —5.7 6, 163, 861 4, 409, 171 +% 











Additions, alterations, and re- Total construction (estimated 





pairs (estimated cost) cost) 
Geographic division bee a 
February | January P r pat February | January Percent Citi 
1936 1936 change 1936 1936 anes 











PO aes ee $17, 438, 071 |$19, 771, 902 —11.8 |$86, 644, 274 |$87, 890, 238 —1.4}1, 
New England_.............. 1,779,251 | 1, 796, 827 —1.0| 3,375,850 | 5,497,381 —38. 6 
Middle Atlantic.........._.- , 200, 045 5, 587, 266 +11.0 | 23,351, 234 | 22, 633, 636 +3, 2 
East North Central___...._- 2, 481, 237 4, 893, 213 —49.3 | 15,811,418 | 21, 631, 571 —26.9 
West North Central__....... 584, 732 824,372 | —29.1 | 3,165,679 | 2,472,430 | +28.0 | 
South Atlantic. ............. 1, 679,803 | 2,649,240 | —36.6 | 11,654, 037 | 11, 647,914 +0.1 | 
East South Central. .__..._- 550, 712 426, 711 +29. 1 3, 254, 053 2, 465, 361 +32. 0 
West South Central.__.____. 803, 239 887, 600 —9.5 | 10,014,196 | 7,347,829 | +36.3 
/_  _ ESEPERR STE SE EES 435, 876 472, 402 —7.7 | 1,519,503 | 1,809,395 | —16.0 
SE LISS be: 2,923,176 | 2,234,271 | +30.8 | 14,498,214 | 12,384,721 | +17.1 























Increases over the preceding month in the value of new residential 
buildings occurred in four of the nine geographic divisions. The 
largest gain—51.7 percent—is shown for the South Atlantic division 
In the Middle Atlantic region, however, residential building increased 
44.6 percent and a gain of 39.8 percent is shown for the Mountain 
region. 

Living quarters will be provided for 8,063 families by the nev 
housekeeping dwellings for which permits were issued during Fel- 
ruary. This is a gain of 3.4 percent compared with the previo 
month. The gain was entirely due to an increase in the number (! 
one-family dwellings, as decreases were reported in the number 0! 
family-dwelling units provided in both two-family dwellings an 
apartment houses. (See table 4.) 
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ble 4. Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
1,413 Identical Cities, January and February 1936 








Number of families provided for in 
new dwellings Estimated cost 





Type of dwelling 
February January | Percentage oe January | Percentage 
19: 











1936 1936 change 1936 change 
ae ee 8, 063 7, 801 +3. 4 | $38, 529,427 | $33, 285, 084 +15.8 
SS | ees] aaa, cee 
ee A ae 5, 315 4, 380 +21.3 | 29,884,053 18, 149, 960 +64. 7 
a Ld ll 311 413 —24.7 737, 681 1, 100, 631 — 33.0 
Lt es dh din dina 2, 437 3, 008 —19.0 7, 917, 693 14, 034, 493 —43.6 























i Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
Analysis by Size of Cities 


A coMPARISON of the value of permits issued in February with those 
sued in January shows a wide variation in building activity in the 
ties of the various population groups. In cities having a population 
{500,000 or over, for example, there was an increase of 18.4 percent 
din cities having a population between 5,000 and 10,000 the increase 
ounted to over 85 percent. In contrast, the cities having a popu- 
tion of between 100,000 and 500,000 showed a decrease of 21.0 per- 
nt and those between 2,500 and 5,000 showed a decrease of more 
han 43 percent. The large increase in the cities in the population 
oup between 5,000 and 10,000 was caused by a Resettlement 
\dministration development in Bound Brook, N. J. 

Two of the 7 groups showed increases in the value of new nonresi- 
ential buildings, the largest being in the cities having a population 
f 50,000 and under 100,000. ‘Three of the seven population groups 
howed increases in additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
tructures. 

The estimated cost of building construction in the 1,413 cities having 
population of 2,500 or over is given, by population groups, for the 
nonths of January and February 1936, in table 5. 
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Table 5.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction, by Population Groy 
January and February 1936 










































































Total construction New residential building 
Popul ow at 
opulation group r of 
cities | February January 1 February January | Pero 
1936 1936 change 1936 1936 | chee 
Total, all groups_._..____-- 1,413 |$86, 644, 274 |$87, 890, 238 —1. 4 |$38, 969, 192 |$33, 874,084 | 4), 
500,000 and over__________- 14 | 33, 525, 623 | 28,321,446 | +184 | 18,413,215 | 11,050,292 
100,000 and under 500,000_- 78 | 20, 322,976 | 25, 736, 686 —21.0 | 5,030,458 | 11,802,333 = 
50,000 and under 100,000_ _- 93 | 7,624, 061 7, 104, 447 +7.3 1,631,875 | 2,431,622) _: 
25,000 and under 50,000____ 1&9 | 6,325,269 | 8, 355, 529 —24.3 1, 891, 211 2,135,990) _ 
10,000 and under 25,000_. _- 430 | 6,074,789 | 8,397,338 | —27.7 | 2,483,759 | 2,872 447 
5,000 and under 10,000___ __ 298 | 10, 266,536 | 5, 527, 133 4-85. 7 &, 533, 028 2, 040, 4:3 
2,500 and under 5,000______ 341 2, 505, 020 4, 447, 659 —43, 7 985, 646 1, 540, 959 
New nonresidential buildings Additions, alterations, and repaip 
Population group _ me 
February January | Percentage} February January — Percenty | 
1936 1936 change 1936 1936 change iin Fe 
Total, all groups_-__._.--- $30, 237,011 | $34, 244, 252 —11.7 | $17,438,071 | $19, 771, 902 | 
500,000 and over.........- 7,955,425 | 8,751,009/ = 9.1] 7,156,983 | 8,520,145 | — Mate 
100,000 and under 500,000 11, 666, £60 9, 658, 602 +20.8 3, 625, 958 4, 275, 746 , 
50,000 and under 100,000_- 3, 604, 437 2, 348, 607 +53. 5 2, 387, 749 2, 324, 218 ) 
25,000 and under 50,000_..| 2, 591, 620 4, 444, 208 —41.7 1, 789, 291 1, 775, 331 4 
10,000 and under 25,000_..| 2, 283, 453 4, 106, 065 —44.4 1, 307, 577 1, 418, 826 | ~7 
5,000 and under 10,000___- 1, 024, 366 2, 784, 075 —63. 2 709, 142 702, 622 | n 
2,500 and under 5,000____. 1, 111, 150 2, 151, 686 —48.4 461, 371 755, 014 " 
Gee 




















The number of family-dwelling units in the 1,413 cities having: 
population of 2,500 or over, by population groups, is given in table 
by type of dwelling. 
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Table 6.—Number of Families Provided for by Different Types of Dwellings i 
1,413 Identical Cities, January and February 1936, by Population Groups 












































Total number : 
: 1-family 2-family Multifamily 
of families pro- | dwellings dwellings! | dwelling’ 
Num- 
Population group ber of - 
cities Febru-| Janu- | Febru-| Janu- | Febru-| Janu- | Febru- Janu: 
ary ary ary ary ary ary ary ary 
1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 | 1936 1936 
Total, all groups... .-..-.-- 1,413 | 8,063 | 7,801| 5,315] 4,380] 311] 413 | 2,437 | 
500,000 and over...........- 14| 3,749| 2,841 | 1,717] 1,086|/ 82] 109| 1,950 |, 
100,000 and under 500,000___ 78 | 1,396 | 2,233 960 | 1,018 101 96 335 | 1,18 
50,000 and under 100,000. ... 93 433 488 374 419 Wy 58 15 
25,000 and under 50,000__._- 159 499 518 439 376 13 38 47 
10,000 and under 25,000_.__- 430 626 779 537 652 29 53 60 
5,000 and under 10,000_____- 298 1, 077 554 1, 039 474 22 33 16 
2,500 and under 5,000_.._... 341 283 388 249 355 20 26 14 





1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Compared with the previous month, increases in the number of 
nily-dwelling units provided were shown in two of the seven popula- 
» groups. All groups except the cities having a population of 
,000 provided for more families in one-family dwellings than in 
:her apartment houses or two-family dwellings. The cities having a 
pulation between 100,000 and 500,000 erected more two-family 
vellings than any of the other groups. 


Groy, 


Uildings 





Comparison With Year Ago 


Sratistics for February indicate large increases in virtually all 
ypes of construction in nearly all sections of the country (table 7). 
s previously noted, the total value of the buildings for which per- 
its were issued in February was 86.8 percent greater than in the 
»me month of last year. This increase was shared by all major geo- 
raphic divisions except New England. New residential construction 
» February was 189.5 percent higher than a year ago, with all regions 
xcept the West North Central sharing in the improvement. 


id repairs 


able 7.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 776 Identical Cities, 
February 1935 and February 1936 






































































New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division 
February February | Percentage| February February | Percentage 
ving | 1936 1935 change 1936 1935 change 

able § li divisions. ............ $29, 368, 218 | $10, 144, 357 +189. 5 | $28, 234,055 | $16, 551,734 +70. 6 
lew England..........-- 559,300 | 290,670 +92. 4 927,224 | 3, 054, 032 —69.6 
iddle Atlantic.......... 5, 184, 015 3, 807, 922 +36. 1 4, 411, 064 2, 703, 357 +63. 2 
i ast North Central. ....- 10, 907, 980 973, 545 +1, 020.4 1, 962, 471 1, 405, 931 +39. 6 
INgs i jest North Central... 526, 857 618, 798 —14.9 1, 483, 465 359, 065 +313.1 
roups outh Atlantic..........- 4, 748, 364 1, 474, 527 +222. 0 4, 193, 075 2, 769, 778 +51.4 
ast South Central. ___-- 250, 029 141, 912 +76. 2 2, 357, 922 265, 462 +788. 2 
est South Central_____- 1, 885, 021 839, 762 +124. 5 6, 678, 602 1, 338, 666 +398. 9 

tifamily BiMountaim................ 478, 599 206, 550 +61.4 493, 758 102, 848 +380. 1 
slings! Himpacifie..................- 4, 828, 053 1, 700, 671 +183. 9 5, 726, 474 4, 552. 595 +25. 8 

Jan Additions, alterations, and Total construction 
repairs (estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Num 
; Geographic division ber of 
February | February arr February | February one cities 
1936 1935 change 1936 1935 change 

All divisions...............|$16, 333, 195 |$12, 888,578 | +-26.7 |$73, 935,468 |$39, 584,669 | +86.8 776 
‘ew England............. 1, 577, 536 1, 390, 527 +13.4 3, 064, 060 4, 735, 229 —35. 3 109 
sets pate 6, 097, 460 4, 151, 560 +46.9 | 15, 692,539 | 10, 662, 839 +47.2 181 
ast North Central... _._. 2, 337,619 | 1,807,053 | +29.4 | 15,208,070 | 4,186,529 | +263.3 180 
est North Central______- 556, 357 632, 741 —12.1 2, 566, 679 1, 610, 604 +59. 4 69 
ae 1, 539, 983 1, 642, 411 —6.2 | 10, 481, 422 5, 886, 716 +78. 1 80 
ores. 2 ast South Central__.._._- 535, 469 405, 108 +32. 2 3, 143, 420 812, 482 | +286.9 24 
est South Central. ...... 744, 432 561, 923 +32. 5 055 2, 740, 351 | +239. 7 50 
ie 392, 968 463,325 | —15.2 | 1,365,325 862,723 | +58.3 21 
Se 2,551,371 | 1,833,930 | +39.1 | 13,105,898 | 8,087,196 | +62.1 62 
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The gain in new nonresidential buildings amounted to Over Maple 2° 
percent, all geographic divisions, except the New England, sho, 
decided increases. Six of the nine divisions showed pick-wps jy 
value of additions, alterations, and repairs to existing structures 
_ Table 8 compares the value of family-dwelling units and the og T 
mated cost of the various types of housekeeping dwellings for wh; 
permits were issued in February 1936 with February 1935. 
















Table 8.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provid.y 
776 Identical Cities, February 1935 and February 1936 









































Number of families provided for in 
new dwellings Estimated cost 
Type of dwelling 
February | February | Percentage| February February | Percent 
1936 1935 change 1936 1935 | chang 
Be Cy PObococct cc cccccnsuces 6, 691 2,977 +124.8 | $28,964,253 | $9, 802, 647 
Sel 02 Oe 4, 015 1,802 | +122.8| 20,451,408| 6,348,101| 
| LS a 269 203 +32. 5 663, 102 552, 394 
Multifamily #............-- 2, 407 972 +147. 6 7, 849, 743 2, 902, 152 | 





1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores, 


Conspicuous gains were registered in the number of family-dwelly 
units provided in new buildings and in the indicated expenditures ¥ 
each type of dwelling. The largest increase in the number of famil 
dwelling units occurred in those provided in apartment hous 
although the largest gain in permit valuations is shown in expen( 
tures for one-family dwellings. 












Construction from Public Funds 


THERE was a decrease in the value of contracts awarded mw 
force-account work started on Federal construction compar 
February with January. The largest decreases occurred in the val 
of awards for building construction, road building, and profession 
techincal, and clerical projects. The value of awards for na 
vessels showed a pronounced gain as work got under way in na 
yards on the 1935 naval-construction program. 

Information concerning the value of contracts awarded and for 
account work approved during January and February 1936 for pn 
ects financed from the Public Works Administration fund, from 1! 
Works Program fund, and from regular governmental appropriatia 
are shown in table 9, by type of construction. 
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je 9. — Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 
Projects Financed From Federal Funds ! 


























Regular govern- 
The Works : 
Total mental appropria- 
Program ' tions 
Type of project 
February January | February; January | February} January 
1936 : 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
. cad sctnabadesblgchons 3132, 182, 641)/4 5141, 918, 008)\32, 410, 592/542, 658, 529/49, 206,748) 20, 455, 594 
LL SSSS== b————_—_-- - ——__ } 
—— 3 42, 825, 525) 45 63, 379, 875| 7, 716, 253) 5 7, 762, 665) 2,707, 192 3, 820, 098 
Pe suvuets2évecsécc 1,219, 209} 41,537,222 927,700} 1,005, 500 0 40, 974 
ss ) oe 0 8, 832 0 ee ee ae 
Eyton ra SG ELE 2, 000 2, 540, 294 0 Ae iss Heese 
val vessels eee eee meee erm 39, 058, 281 968, 320 eS ee eee 39, 058, 281 968, 320 
essional, technical, and cler- 
m6 projects eee meee meen nn nnn 734, 106 5, 000, 554 734, 106 5, 000, 554 eee eee eee ee eee 
lic roads: 
Wwige-crossing elimination...| 6, 638,637| _* 9, 068,97| 6, 638, 637| $9, 061, 510|_-........|_....-.-...- 
4 Delnc.dedadasnesbisocccccce 21, 791, 749) 45 26, 783, 499/14, 488, 595/515, 555, 112) 6, 504,982) 10, 481, 489 
jlroad construction and repair _- 265, 876 CR OS ee ee a 
ueglitth sii dead dddccacdsswces 451, 716 4, 345,207| 168,975) 3,929,882) 144,900 142, 400 
|= ver, harbor, and flood control_. 2, 912, 979 4, 548, 255| 1, 136, 000 151, 606 615, 620 4, 396, 649 
Mebeots and roads ®..............- 3, 130,076] * 4,978,547| 467, 500 128,000} 24, 702 260, 437 
and sewerage systems._...| 12,112,499) 13,847,120) 129,676 0 1, 850 71, 475 
ee enantio 1,039,898} 54,911,306 3, 150 5 63,700} 149, 221 273, 752 

















Public Works Administration 











Non-Federal 
tures f Type of project aa N.ILRA E. R. A. A. 19357 
family i hana ac 
house 


February January | February! January | February; January 
1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 1936 








Doilars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
vee Bs a oe ae 1, 750, 192 2, 232, 323) 14, 189, 639) 13, 238, 682)934,625,470)/4 563, 332, 880 


ee 585, 949 515, 971) 9, 542,948) 7, 549, 962/922,273,183)4 43, 731, 179 











“ > SR” AE 42 ees ee REC SS Sy Hee 291, 599 5 490, 748 
led agit =< -<<-n22------------2--- 0 DUEL, 1. ictal onleoutingnl-osthannenlvenssstiiiinnh 
Mail ~“ EDS GRRE Cas ee CLES) So eer ee 2,000} 2,540, 294 

' nblic roads: 
Nparige Grade-crossing elimination...|............|.......--..--]..----.---|.--- ~osnade 0 7, 467 
val pS Se 798, 172 CO SS Se a See alae 
Le Vail oad construction and repair__|..........._|.........__- 265, 876 he Re FG 
~—. SS ee eee 83, 408 ee Se eee 54, 433 228, 959 
‘SS1ODMMiver, harbor, and flood control__ 48, 281 LAD, SIE 1, 113, 078 0 
sets and roads ®__..........__. 201, 804 352, 498 564,715 913, 358) 1,871,355) % 3,324, 254 
NaVWWater and sewerage systems ____ 16, 550 205, 041| 3,331,828] 3, 631, 599| 8, 632,595 § 9, 939, 005 
n na tsi cen s--cn 16, 028 359, 117 484, 272) 1, 143,763 387,227) 53,070,974 























' Preliminary, subject to revision. 
1 Does not include data for that part of The Works Program operated by the Works Progress Adminis- 


on. 
4 Includes $57: low-cost housing projects (housing division, P. W. A.). 
to $4,226,194 low-cost housing projects (housing division, P. W. A.). 


* Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
Not included in The Works Program. 
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Among the more important construction projects to be finan, 
from Federal funds for which contracts were awarded during Fe} 
ary were: Additional contracts on the Triborough Bridge jy x, 
York City to cost nearly $2,800,000; for a sewage-treatment play 
at Corpus Christi, Tex., to cost over $500,000; for the Alamogoy 
Dam, near Fort Sumner, N. Mex., to cost over $1,000,000: fi 
dredging main ship channel in Boston Harbor, Mass., to cost $845 0g Me 
for Missouri River harbor and flood-control projects to cost oygpd bu! 
$2,600,000; for a sewage-treatment plant at Wards Island, N. y, gave! 
cost over $1,200,000; and for intercepting sewers in the Borougl @ Th? | 
Manhattan, New York City, to cost over $900,000. nt dt 

The value of public-building and highway-construction ava, qpouP ' 
financed wholly by appropriations from State funds, as reported )MmpsPec' 
the various State governments, for February 1935 and January angmekes 
February 1936, is given, by geographic divisions, in table 10. heat 
he 0 
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Table 10.— Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Finance 17. 
Wholly by State Funds 
———— ——— —— roup 
vards for hichway Wao ta! 
Value of awards for public buildings — ae , ity t 
Geographic division —— Me 
February January February | February January | February ) 
1936 1936 1935 1936 1936 | 1s the 
f) ae ee ere 
pT See $1, 685, 899 $947, 208 $232, 171 | $3, 308,375 | $6, 193, 888 | $2, 141,¢ - 
New England_..._........__.- «:4435|~—s«, 683] ~~ 85, 743 46,824 | 17, 517 
Middle Atlantic............._. 755, 128 358, 944 106, 962 561, 926 1, 679, 882 331, aD ACO’ 
East North Central_........_- 65, 546 11, 127 74, 313 102, 932 967, 837 406, 2) | 
West North Central_2..__._._- 16, 277 21, 716 2, 795 178, 561 559 384, 
South Atlantic._...........--- 2, 513 82, 340 7, 358 94, 198 518, 023 141,08 os 
East South Central... ....__.-- 11, 000 5, 000 0 0 0 9), a ACL 
West South Central_......._.. 54, 000 72, 968 0 929, 223 | 2, 148,781 
ES ee ee 30, 000 322, 518 5, 000 0 0 | 
Se Se 750, 000 62, 962 0 1, 394, 711 861, 289 | 























The value of awards for State building projects in February 193i 
was nearly twice as great as during the preceding month and mor 
than seven times as much as during February 1935. In contrast the 
value of awards for highway construction, while 50 percent greate 
than February 1935, was much less than during January 1936. 
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100: ; HE retail cost of food declined 2.8 percent during the month of 


845,00) March, largely as a result’ of the sharp drop in the price of eggs 
Ist oygpd butter. The composite index fell from 81.3 percent of the 1923- 
' y. @Baverage on February 25 to 79.0 percent on March 24. 

ough Mi The group index for cereals and bakery products declined 0.6 per- 
nt during March. Lower prices were reported for all items in the 
oup except cake and soda crackers which rose 2.2 and 0.7 percent, 
pectively. ‘The price decreases ranged from 0.1 percent for corn 
sakes to 1.0 percent for hominy grits and 1.2 percent for macaroni. 
heat flour, corn meal, and rye bread each declined 0.5 percent. 
he 0.8 percent drop in white-bread prices reflected price reductions 
17 cities and advances in 4 cities. The 5.2-percent decline in the 
roup index for the West South Central area was due in jarge measure 
» the “bread war’’ in Dallas which caused all bread prices in the 
ity to be lowered about 3 cents per pound. 

Meat costs declined 1.8 percent, with lower prices reported for 18 
{the 21 items in the group. The more important price reductions 
ere 6.0 percent for veal cutlets, 4.8 percent for breast of lamb, 3.4 
reent for plate beef, 3.1 percent for salt pork, 2.4 percent for sliced 
acon, and 2.1 percent for chuck roast. In general, the decreases were 
maller in the southern cities and greater in cities in the northern and 
Pacific areas. Leg of lamb, which rose 3.3 percent, made the only 
ee ignificant price advance. 

_ §& The cost of dairy products declined 4.1 percent, due almost entirely 
oa drop of 11.3 percent in the price of butter. Decreases in butter 
prices, ranging from 2.3 percent in Indianapolis to 15.8 percent in 
eorla, were reported by all 51 cities included in the index. Fresh- 
uilk prices dropped 1 cent a quart in Salt Lake City and Seattle. 

The price of eggs fell 23.7 percent, dropping from an average of 
40.6 cents a dozen on February 25 to 31 cents a dozen on March 24. 
Despite this sharp decline the current level of egg prices is higher 
han for any corresponding date since 1930. The decreases were 
ost pronounced in the South Atlantic cities and least pronounced 
in the cities of the Pacific area. 

The combined index for fruits and vegetables did not change during 
March. A rise of 0.1 percent in the cost of fresh items in the group 
offset declines of 0.3 percent for canned and 0.1 percent for dried 
fruits and vegetables. The largest price changes for fresh fruits were 
made by bananas which advanced 3.8 percent and oranges which 
fell 3.3 percent. Potato prices rose 4.6 percent. Increases which 
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were reported by 35 of the 51 cities included in the index were ym The 
pronounced in New England. Six of the nine cities reporting |oy,qm™March 
prices for potatoes were in the East North Central area. Leit,,mmhange 
and green beans were the only other fresh vegetables showing p;iumities ‘ 
increases. Lower prices were reported for the remaining six fro,jmmnd fo 
vegetables. For five of these items the reduction ranged from 5,6 
9.9 percent. Prices of seven items in the canned fruits and vegeta}, 
subgroup declined. Peaches and corn, with decreases of 1.1 and 9; 
percent, respectively, accounted for the larger changes. High 
prices were reported for asparagus (0.4 percent) and tomato goy 
(0.5 percent), and there was no change for canned green beans. jy 
prices of the three dried fruits declined during March. Prunes, wit 
a decrease of 1.7 percent, made the only significant change. High 
prices, on the other hand, were reported for each of the three dried "Cer 
vegetables. Lima beans rose 2.0 percent and black-eyed peas |; 
percent. 

The group index for beverages and chocolate advanced 0.4 percent 
Slight declines in tea, cocoa, and chocolate prices were more tha 
offset by the 1.0 percent increase in the price of coffee. Ba 

The cost of fats and oils declined 1.2 percent during March. Price 
reductions, ranging from 0.1 percent for salad oil to 2.4 percent fu 
lard, were reported for all items in the group except mayonnaise \eats 
which rose 0.5 percent. 

The group index for sugar and sweets declined 0.3 percent largely 
as a result of a 0.5 percent drop in sugar prices. The price of strav- 
berry preserves rose 0.5 percent. V 
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. . * . P 
Indexes of retail food costs by major commodity groups in March 
and February 1936 are presented in table 1. This table shows also 
the comparative level of costs in March 1929 and other recent years. 
Table 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities Combined,' by Commodity . 
Groups 
March and February 1936 and March 1935, 1933, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 
1936 1935 1933 | 194 Dai 
Commodity group Tt 
Mar. 24| Mar. 10| Feb. 25| Feb. 11} Mar. 26} Mar.12| Mar. 15) Mar. |i 
LAL ee 79.0} 79.5| 81.3] 80.6| 798] 79.6] 59. s| 1 
Cereals and bakery products_._.... 91.6 91.7 92.1 92. 5 92. 2 92. 0 69. 3 | 8. Fr 
Me pager He ee ee 
"O08 PA Rs, 78.5 | 79.5 , } f . 62 
i 59. 5 66.9 78.0 70. 6 58. 8 61.2 42.7 | 87.4 
Fruits and vegetables..............- 62.4 61.8 62.4 62.0 63.8} 61.9 52.1) 869 
th wapactieesere obo ghuobe 61.2} 60.5] 61.2] 668] 621] 68.9) S514) M: 
TS BRU el BBL 78.3 78. 5 78.6 78.9 84.4 84. 2 65.3) Vil 
aR a 68.0] 57.9| 581] 67.9] 628] 629] 47.3) 01) 
Beverages and chocolate... ......... 67.6| 67.6] 67.4] 67.4) 721) 725) 68.5) 110° 
“| aa Sara 75. 3 75. 6 76. 2 76.8 80. 1 79. 6 45. 0 | W. 
Sugar and sweets... ............... 63.7 63.7 63.9 64.1 62. 4 62. 6 57.4 | 73. 


























i Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods s.ace that date, weiglited \’ 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 
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The price of 65 of the 84 foods included in the index declined during 
Higher prices were reported for 17 items and 2 showed no 
Average pricés for each of these 84 commodities for 51 large 
‘ties combined are shown in table 2 for March and February 1936 
rd for March 1935. 


rable 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined! 




















March and February 1936 and March 1935 
[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 
1936 1935 
Article 
Mar. 24 | Mar. 10} Feb. 25 | Feb. 11 | Mar. 26} Mar. 12 
ereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
*Pigtr, WmOOt......<.<c0<----00 pound... 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 5.0 5. ( 
. i (SS OE a ee _ ee 14.8 14.8 14.9 15.0 15.7 15. 4 
*Wheat cereal.........- 28-0z. package_. 24.0 24.0 24.1 24.1 23.9 23. { 
*Corn flakes...........-. 8-oz. e.. 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.5 8 7 
| | cea a aes pound... 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.9 5.0 5. ( 
Hominy grits. ......-- 24-0z. package_- 9.0 9.0 9. 1 9.1 9.4 9. { 
,~ So > Se eS ae pound... 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.3 8. ¢ 
TE Se cndectetonasesebel _ | wee: 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.5 ae 
Bakery products: 
SE I cn nceccamsececes ed 8.2 8.3 8.3 8.4 8.3 8. 
Bread, whole wheat--.....-.--- pa 9.3 9.3 9.4 9.4 9.2 ee 
B Di. aseguboshooasholsal _ aes 9.1 9.1 9.1 9.1 8.8 8. ¢ 
Dit Me binscctohenheosrehnind do.... 24.8 24.4 24 2 24.3 22.9 22. < 
IED... . . cncwcccevcpece ses 18.2 18. 2 18.0 17.8 16.7 16. 8 
Meats: 
Beef: 
_ EP Sse a ae 36. 6 36.3 37.1 37.1 40.3 40. 4 
0 TR EEE a 32.9 32.9 33. 6 33. 4 36. 4 36. 1 
ES ee ee 29. 2 29.4 29. 8 29.9 31.5 31. 5 
CS 2. .cucepaaccoonand | ee) 22.4 22. 5 22.9 23. 0 24. 6 24. 4 
ste SO) SaaS Se St oo 15.8 15.9 16.4 16.5 16.9 16. 6 
OS Ee ea Se e.<a5 25.3 25. 4 25. 5 25. 2 23.4 2. : 
wor = et Seay do._- 39. 7 40. 6 42.3 42.4 38.3 38. { 
or 
_ tS EE SES TEs S Ss..23 33. 1 32. 1 33. 1 32.0 32.7 34. 3 
I SI RS A ee! 27.5 26.8 27.6 26.8 26.8 28. 1 
 " Se See | 40.7 41.2 41.7 42.0 38. 1 = % 
SL dn cdacadipeecpionee _ eeu 35. 7 35. 8 36. 3 36. 7 32.9 32. 4 
RRS “Sia RS Se RE 47.2 47.2 47.6 48.1 43.3 43. 6 
Eo... scebbduneoatbe do.... 30. 8 30.8 31.2 31.5 26. 5 26. 2 
— A SEE SSS” oe 24.6 24.9 25. 4 25. 5 24.9 2A. | 
TTS TES ST x SF O., aii 12.7 12.8 13.3 13.2 12.7 13. ( 
eee aed aan 21.6 21.5 22.0 22.2 20.7 21. 6 
Et nibnnanpncuhnnbaritliend ees 27.9 27.7 27.7 28. 4 27.1 28. 0 
ee ae oe 34.0 33. 9 34.3 34.7 34.3 34.9 
Poultry * Roasting chickens_._-.----- do-_..- 32. 4 32. 6 32.7 32.5 30. 0 29. 6 
aa Dt ccnbabbsaekes 16-0z. can. 13.0 13. 1 13.0 13.2 13.0 13.0 
_ + | ees do.... 25. 3 25. 3 25. 2 25. 1 20. 6 20.7 
Dairy products: 
Ee pound... 38. 7 40.1 43. 6 41.8 37.2 38.3 
Ds cohacsacsdsscsuccescess do.... 27.0 27.1 27.2 27.6 27.0 27.3 
ee ae > 16 pint. 14.9 14.9 14.9 14.9 15. 0 14.9 
Milk oa and store)......... quart... 11.6 11.6 11.6 ta Sie Roe 
*Milk RSP haere ° eer 11.8 11.8 11.8 11.8 11.9 11.9 
*Milk, evaporated._...._____. 14%-0z. can... 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.2 7.2 
*E a ape eae 31.0 34.8 40. 6 36.8 30. 7 31.9 
Fru ts and vegetables: 
Ageia ES ST a ey at pound... 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.8 5.7 
NS AP ae do... 6.4 6.4 6.2 6.2 6.4 6.5 
Lemoms.................-....- dozen. 20.2 28.6 28.6 29.0 20.8 21.6 
SE cietapeencendétpde+duihe do... 29.7 30. 9 30.7 30.0 29.0 28.4 
Beans, green.................- pound 15.4 13.4 14.6 15.5 12.7 11.1 
sc ciccccccodeanduccea do... 3.9 3.8 4.2 4.0 7.5 6.2 
dd. cnnnanescanenheme bunch... 5.5 5.6 5.9 6.1 6.2 6.3 
i ddutinnminacacscunses stalk. 9.4 9.4 9.9 10. 2 10. 2 10. 6 
TTT. ccnsmatinamhnoatnane head... 7.9 7.9 7.6 7.6 9.0 8.0 
itn puscnencscscocsos pound... 3.9 4.1 4.3 4.3 7.2 6.6 
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Table 2. 





Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combine 
March and February 1936 and March 1935 


I—~Cop 














1936 
Article Te 
Mar. 24 | Mar. 10} Feb. 25 | Feb. 11 | Mar. 2 Mar. }9 
*_ Regi 
"> 5 i 
Fruits and vegetables—Continued. 
Fresh—Continued. Cents | Cen Cents | Cents | Cents Con, 
*Potatoes......................pound.- 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.3 | 14 
rari “Oe 7.1 6.9 7.8 8.2 q 
Sweetpotatoes............_.___. Dl, 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.7 1 | 
Canned: ; 
SOLt.4.cdetbiecwus-. no. 244 can 17.8 17.9 18.0 18. 2 19. , 
RE A AR) ps do-.. 22. 2 22. 3 22.3 22. 5 22.8 ) Bostor 
0 EE eee ee do... 22.3 22.3 22. 4 22. 4 22. 5 09 § Bridge 
Asparagus..........________no. 2 ean. 25.9 25.9 25. 8 25.7 24.% 14 > Fall R 
ER i Sik do__.. 11.4 11.4 11.4 11.5 11.9 ' Manel 
*Beans with pork._.._._____16-oz. can. 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.1 6.9 : 
New I 
_° St an ee 11.2 11.3 11.4 11.4 2 Portla 
| SE a fi * m.; 15.9 15.9 16.0 16.0 17 
NOON, Bd. «on dadedkcac chat in. . 9.3 9.3 9.3 9.3 10 
Tomato soup__.._...___- 1044-02. can_. 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 & 
Dried: 
PR odd nocadahslincaninhs pound.. 17.0 17.0 17.0 17.0 17 
, Se RR, Shee om oe. od 9.7 9.7 9.8 9.8 11 
*Raisins_.._.........___15-0z. package 9. 6 9.5 9.6 9.5 W 
Black-eyed peas. ___.......... pound 8.9 8.8 &.8 8.7 8.6 
nes J ee ee do... 10. 4 10. 2 10. 2 10.0 10 
-. . arr eaee g< do___- 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.6 6. 2 
Beverages and chocolate: 

TE csieal-edicns «<< balie uocakdadie 24.4 24.4 24,2 24.2 26 

~ 2 Sa? CFP Pees ts do___- 67.5 67.3 67.6 67.6 68. 

* * Ge Se Ree . ae 8-0z. can 10.7 10.7 10. 7 10.8 1] 
Chocolate............... 8-07. package 16. 6 16.7 16.7 16. 6 21 
Fats and oils: 

- ASS Seer eA a ae pound.. 16. 1 16. 2 16. 5 16.8 18. 
Lard EES TRE, Bless: 14.8 15. 0 15.0 15. 1 16, 

*Vegetable shortening.........______.__do__. 21.6 21.6 21.8 21.9 20. 
Se ry se pint 24.7 24.7 24.7 24.7 24. 
Mayonnaise...................... \% pint 17.0 17.0 16.9 16.8 16. 

*Oleomargarine__.___..........__.- pound. 18. 5 18. 5 18.5 18. 6 19 
pe Eee do... 19.3 19. 6 19.7 20. 2 20. 

Sugar and sweets: 

_ ©. ey ee eee ee pee ees do__- 5.5 5. 5 5.5 5.6 5. 

Comm sirup.._.................. 9008. ean.. 13. 6 13. 6 13. 6 13. 6 13. 
RTS eh 18-0z. can 14.3 14.3 14.3 14.4 14. 
Strawberry preserves. _.....______ pound 20.3 20.3 20. 2 20. 2 20. 




















' Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population weights. 
2 tes fovwe « of milk delivered by dairies and sold in grocery stores, weighted according to the relative 
proportion distributed by each method. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


Foop costs declined in all of the 51 cities included in the index. 
The reductions were distributed rather uniformly throughout al 
sections of the country. 

Decreases in the food-cost index ranged from 0.4 percent in Butte 
to 4.8 percent in Norfolk. Fresh fruit and vegetable prices rose 
sharply in Butte and the egg and butter prices declined much less 
than the average for all cities combined. In Norfolk the price of eggs 
dropped 44 percent. 

Revised index numbers of the retail cost of food are given in table 3 


for March and February 1936 and for March 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, 
and 1929. 
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2 | 1929 
32 
=100] 19 
935 
Mar. | Ma 
1936 Mar. | Mar. 15 
% Mer - 15 
Feb. — = 71 101.4 
135 Mar Feb. ll 59.8 70. 7 TE: aie ied 
' ; “1.25 - == |=———— 7 
Mir ion and city .y ” 79.6 | 728 ~ 59.8 | 70.7 | 100 
Mar. 1) Regio 00.6 | 725 77.9| 724] 59 aa | cent 
— 79.5 | 81.3 7.7 | 77 70.7 | 59.1 a. ~ y 2 
79.0 = 78.9 70.7 62. 2 8] 1 
aie ; 51 cities com ew | at fs | ope 4 1| 71.8 50.7 | 69. 12.9 
erg 3 il mer 2 eae 76. 6 os 83.9 78.3 80.8 74.0 75.6 a 1 
and ..-.- 76. 1 7| 84. 79.6 79.8 61.6) 7 5 | 
Englan tates 8 | 82 81.6 6 76.8 | 6 72. 100 
ecg bleh ce 82. 79.5 8 | 8i. 80.6 | 7 8 | 60.8 69.3 sagen 
bape] Ba) Gt) & aa] weg] eh] S| ws) Be =. 
a ee tree 80. ' 76. oO} 58.6 | e- 71.9 
22 Bridgepon - Late) abiak 83.8 79.3 77.2 ‘4. a 51.0 ‘ 
2 ae Dome ot -$ 82. 3 8) 79.3 Nat em — 6 .8 
ms Fi rents -ehB 81.8 sta att Hh 80.0} 75.1 3| 70.1 100. 6 
meete-eH 78. 0 78.3) 7 = 80. 0 59.3 74.0 11 
( ertland, Maine... a ta ~82.2| 81.4 a) eal ose 73.5 ee 
-<-- —— . ‘iv. i f ¢ 4s 
Potiand, seneewvone- “90.0 | 80.1 70.9) 70.4) 79.1 78.4 00.9 | 72.3 
= ME Providen ---| 80. | a3] 7 3] 81. 80.2 | 97:7) 60. 103. 9 
17.3 T.dennsonce roe 79. 1 4) 82.3 80.8 80.2 | 77. 68.3 99.5 
~} tlantic-- - st ot 83. rt oe ' a od. oe “4 
i~\geonimabiliell 81.2 ah — 82. 5 70.0), 72-1) 87.5 68.6 | 102. 
: ace aan 4 81.5 | 83. 03 23 78.2 = ; 59. 1 103. 1 
ele 81. - 79. | ’ 7 3.0) 9 
New Vo sccecn il me) B) me) Re LO COROES 
Philadelphia... ei mr om 77.9 80.4 | 71.5 74.8 | 104. 
ae iO 78.2} 79. 8| 78.6 9| 80, 60.0 | 74.8 105. 5 
- Retteherer=-2-7 76.3| 76. = 11) 80 71 70.9 9} 71. 99. 7 
| Merve - Leta 16 ~ 0.11 81.71 8 211 81.7 73.1) 59 3 = 100. 9 
F hes ee Serge _—— 80, -— oun 8 3.0 oe ; 5 57. 71.3 1.8 
sig mA oa o Loan ~t al ae cine 53 | 646 10 
oF G as . ntral -<---- _ = 6 80. 7 84. l 79, 6 80. 82.3 =o, l 55. 104. 2 
11 sMlest North Ce “1 Pe al are 818 asl wai oA) Ss) es 
1 he e of 79. 15 ° 78. 725 é. 74. 102. 3 
1 *hicago . . . . - Se seces- 78. 3 .5 81. 81.0 77.5 72. 62.8 9.9 2 
oo 70.0| 80.0| 816 790.9) 77.5 | 77.5 = 5 a2 | 67.8 | 101.2 
Ik ¢ ’ yelana . . . io a . 4 oo 80. . 6 - 57. atl dana, 4h eae 4 
. Columbus, Ohio 7 | 78.1) 80.4 ciel oa7 77.6 | 70.4 —T 
").7 it-.--.-. 77.7 1.6 1 81. 78.1 oni 58.9 ae 6 
~ Detro | ee 4 704) 7&5] 7 92.81 73.5 rr a6 
<4] Perret: 79.1 : 79. ne 82. 104. 
Sp Sige eeeaes Bi) BhLas) ee] st 
8 — ee : 83. ‘ 75.5 - 2 , 104. 
2: > m..4- — = .2 82.6 1 ‘ 56. 71.8 Be | 
) sprinted Hl | 81.4] 82 Sar Se 82.2 | 70.2 os) oS ae 
sp 7 80. 2 82 4.1 7.2 = 
i Central... ay eT eee S02 83.8 | 835 75.1 Se ee 
13. pt ohne aa og 85. 9 80.6 85.0 =? 82.1 WAL Ese 41 68.7 id 
4 eon 4 mel an4 83.7 | 82. 72.7| 58 7| 102.2 
2 Kansas itest terns 71 83. 83.7 : 51 79.0 a?) wel e 97.9 
Omi 82. 5 | 92.3 = 3] 78 68.71 54 70. 2 99. 1 
st Loni =~ a: at 79.0} 81.0] 80.3 — 70.8 —$h - bg 94.2 
St. AAV idan 3 —|—_— 97.9 .5| 81. 70.8 29 : 
elative St. Paul. --| ® 25.21 77.41 7 5 | 81. 76.7 4) & 104. 4 
— _-— 84. 6.8 - 66. .0 
th Atlantic. _..- 74.4 M5 0) 85. 4 80. 2 La 7) 74.2 3| 87.3 Ho 5 ag 
PP Om 83.0 79 4 3! 76.9 72.7) 75. 56. 2 67.31 1 3 
os < baa ae wa 78.1 76.5 | 77. °1.2t) Bt m4| 87.7 7.7 | EAS 
ee. - Pees 76. 0 AB iB SAR etry? 
ace ym aye) wet al me 82.8 | 75.6 anal @a?i t 
‘ ; VAG. ...- 78. ’ . 80. 8 . ’ af 4 
i 73.8 7.6 | wd 81.8 | 81 60.0 | 55 5) 97.1 
meaareritirtyoo--- 78.6 | 78. 8 | 82.9 5 | 75.2 53.41 62. 5 | 107.4 
al] Norfolk. eereeeness=—-- 79.9 | 80. 3} 75.5 65.2 0} 70. 100. 1 
mene 79. 76.0 | 75 70.1 9| 60. 68. 8 99.4 
Savannah - n. D. C......- 74.1 ; 6 70. 9 86. 5 + 2 57.1 66. 7 
Washington, 73.4 “0 ph a ae et bea 101.6 
atte ae s--- ot aat ae 1 01 758 a pat] . eS 
Poo ra te 7| 787 74.9 | 76. | | 70.1 | 58. 1 | 108.7 
rose eeetttn------- "4 ) 75. 75. 4 4 78. 6 7 67. 98. 
Laisvlen nn 74. 73.9 7\| 78. 8 | 56. 66.1 102. 0 
eee --+-->------- 74.1 9| 78. 6.9 | 68. 58. 1 63.6 9 
less ee ----------- 7) 77.3) 78. 8| 75.5 1 =. =: 74.7 | 102. 
Paeteere x a <a # - 68. 5 
Mobile__ -| 76 77.9 | 77 2) 78.3 77.2 3} 63. 
“aes 7 ° 77. 6 74. 
| uth Central 74.1 = 1| 77.4 774 4! 1| 83.5 
est So _ 2) 7 77.9 0 
Raiafsrerrs =. sol eae | oo 
he NDS 1. 
oo Rie: 81.0) 8 
9 Lil oa wasenneee , 
32, New Orleans. 






































See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities Cont 
March and February 1936, and March 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, and 1929 

































































1936 1935 1934 | 1933 | i932 | y 
Region and city i. “or 
Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar, | y 
24 10 25 ll 26 12 13 15 15 | ° i5 
MN W eiciecdidecucss 81.9 82.5 83.9 82.8 84. 6 82.8 70. 4 60. 1 69.8 | % 
| Se a eee 78. 2 78. 1 78.5 77.6 76. 6 76.8 65.8 58.7 68.1) 
I toh Bho a edn 83. 6 84.7 85.8 84.8 88. 1 85. 1 72.8 62. 6 72.0| @ 
Salt Lake City.......... 79. 4 79.4 81.5 80. 2 81.1 80. 5 67.7 56.2 | 66.6 | qr 
le 76.4| 77.1| 78.0| 77.8] 7&1| 7&3| 69.8] 620| 710| 
Los Angeles. ...........- 71.6| 728| 729| 728] 742] 748| 65.0] 59.31 6611 
Portland, Oreg_......--.- 79. 1 79.0 80.8 80. 2 77.4 77.8 67.8 00.0 | 69.2) & 
San Francisco... .......-. 80.4; 80.6) 81.8] 82.0) 821) 820) 75.0) 663) 7 101 
TING nist discahin ne aipaetin 78.9 79. 7 81.5 80. 7 80. 0 79.9 71.9 60. 4 71.3] @ 
! Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighteg 
represent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of pop Tab 
lation weights. 


Method of Computing Average Retail Prices of Fresh Milk 


For many years the Bureau of Labor Statistics has published aver 
age retail prices of fresh milk on the basis of delivered prices reported 
by leading dairies in the various cities. A new method of computing" ™ 
retail milk prices has been developed by Joseph I. Dawson, a membe 
of the Bureau’s staff, and is presented here for the first time. Thi 
new series is based upon retail sales through all channels and therefor 
provides a more accurate measure of the average price paid by con- 
sumers. For the sake of continuity, however, publication of the old 
series will be continued along with the new. 

In computing the average prices for each city, consideration is given 
to volume of sales by different dairies, and to the ratio between sale 
of delivered milk and sales through stores. The average price of milk 
delivered by dairies to homes is computed by assigning to the quoted 
price from each dairy a ratio weight representing the proportion sold 
by that dairy to the total quantity of milk delivered. The average 
price charged by stores is computed by combining the quotations of 
chain and independent stores by means of representative weights 
Although this average price is not published it is necessary for the 
computation of an average price of all retail sales. The average price 
of delivered milk and of store sales are combined with the use 0 
weights representing the ratio of sales by each method to the total 
distribution in each city. The prices reported by the Bureau repre 
sent at least 60 percent of the volume of sales in each city. 

Average prices for the United States are computed for delivered 
milk and for store sales by the same method as for other articles ¢ 
food. These averages are combined by means of weights based 01 
the relative quantities of milk distributed by each method. 
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Conti Retail Food Costs in 1935 and the First Quarter of 1936 










BS ixpexes of retail food costs by commodity groups with revised 
sights and on a 1923-25 base are given in table 4 for the indicated 
cing periods in 1935 and 1936. Similar indexes for all the pricing 
5 ‘WM. iods from 1929 to 1935 have been published in the Monthly Labor 
| syiew, aS follows: February 1936, data for 1929 and 1932; March 
936, data for 1933 and 1934; April 1936, data for 1930 and 1931. 
The assembled data for all periods from 1929 to 1935, inclusive, will 
, published in the near future in a bulletin, together with indexes 
nd United States average prices for the same periods. 
The chart on page 1444 shows the relative changes in the retail 
psts of all foods and each of the major food groups from 1929 to 
farch 1936, inclusive. 
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Table 4.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by 
Commodity Groups 


Jan. 2, 1935, to Mar. 24, 1936, Inclusive 



































































(1923-25 = 100} 
| aver 3 
Dorted Cereals n Fruits and vegetables | Bever- . 
a a an ages ats | Sugar 
DU ting ear, — and a bakery Meats prod: Eggs | and and and 
rod- uc . Cc \- j 
embe ee Total | Fresh Canned| Dried ey oa 
Thi EE 
refore 1986 
NAR 75.8} 91.9| 79.1 | 76.3] 76.4] 50.9/ 57.7| 83.0] 627| 735/705] 628 
7 con a 77.5} 91.9| 84.6| 77.4) 76.2) 60.6 | 58.5| 83.0) 625| 73.6|729)| 62.5 
| SER 78.9 | 91.9! 87.9 | 79.4 | 76.8/ 61.1] 50.1] 83.5] 62.4| 73.3/| 75.0] 62.5 
re old SSR 79.7| 92.0| 88.9] 81.4 | 781 | 60.9] 58.7| 840/628] 73.3| 76.7] 62.4 
| Siitieceninen 79.7} 92.1 | 90.9) 80.6 | 72.1] 61.1) 59.0| 84.0] 63.0] 73.3 | 78.1 62. 5 
a 79.6| 92.0) 94.2) 78.7 | 61.2] 61.9] 59.9| 842/629] 725/796) 62.6 
. ee 79.8| 92.2) 93.9 | 77.9 | 58.8] 63.8/621/| 844/628] 72.1/)801)| 624 
given 6 ai 81.2} 92.3) 95.1] 90.3 | 60.7| 66.5 | 65.1] 84.4] 62.7] 71.6| 80.6) 62.7 
a 81.9} 92.2] 96.5 | 79.3 | 61.8 | 68.7 | 67.6| 842) 63.1] 71.3] 81.0] 63.0 
- SalesMMMMay 7............ 81.5 | 92.4] 96.9) 76.8 | 64.9] 67.5| 66.2| 84.4) 63.1 | 71.0|81.0| 64.2 
milk tay 21...-..-.-.. 81.4} 92.9] 98.0] 75.6 | 65.9] 6601645) 843/629) 706/809) 646 
<< aes 81.9} 92.4] 99.9] 74.5 | 65.9 | 67.7] 66.4| 84.4) 63.0! 708/815) 649 
oted Immune 18............ 81.5} 92.1 | 99.1) 73.9] 66.3 | 67.3 | 66.0] 84.3) 63.1 | 70.1] 81.7) 65.1 
Si cannsandal 80.6} 92.0] 973] 73.3 | 67.4 | 65.3 | 63.7] 84.7) 63.1] 69.9 | 82.1 65. 6 
1 sold muy 16.....-.-..-. 80.2} 92.1] 98.1 | 72.7] 68.8 | 62.6/|60.6| 84.5 | 63.2| 69.9 | 82.1 66. 2 
= 79.0} 92.2] 97.8 | 72.6| 70.6] 57.1 | 54.5!) 842/628)! 60.7|827)| 66.3 
CTage MMMug. 13........... 79.6 | 92.6 | 100.6 | 72.7 | 73.4| 55.3/|524| 83.5| 629) 69.4/|85.0| 66.4 
i ticnnsheniins 79.6 | 92.5 | 101.9] 73.0 | 76.2] 52.8 |%49.7| 82.7 | 62.2| 69.2] 87.0| 66.3 
DS Of MMBept. 10..........- 80.1 | 92.7 | 102.6| 73.3 | 80.3) 52.9 / 49.9| 814/619] 68.5| 87.3) 66.6 
ohts ER ------=- 79.9 | 92.7 | 102.2| 73.2| 823/523|403/ 80.9) 61.0) 68.3) 87.4] 66.5 
fi | ee 79.9} 93.4 | 101.3 | 73.5 | 83.8] 51.7| 48.8) 79.9) 60.7| 68.1/|87.2| 66.7 
r the Mmmect- 22....-....... 80.5 | 94.4] 100.6 | 74.4] 85.8] 53.4| 50.7/ 79.9) 60.0) 68.0) 86.3] 66.9 
: D> SeeeaaEE. 80.4| 94.9] 97.1 | 75.1] 867] 55.4 | 53.1 79.8 | 59.4 67.8 | 85.1 67.1 
price fame’: 19----------- 81.5 | 95.0] 97.2) 77.5 | 84.9] 58.7| 56.8] 80.0) 50.0) 67.8| 83.5] 67.0 
2 late 82.0; 95.3) 97.4] 78.2] 828| 60.7| 50.2) 79.7] 584) 67.5) 83.1] 66.7 
36 of Sra 82.0} 95.4| 97.1 | 78.8] 80.5] 61.3) 59.8| 79.6| 58.5] 67.6/823)| 66.5 
pieecinainnnll 82.5| 95.6] 98.2)| 79.4] 77.2| 627/614) 79.6) 58.6] 67.6| 81.2) 66.4 
total pom 
pre: + Pate 81.7} 940! 97.3 | 70.8 | 73.8] 62.7|615| 79.4] 58.2/| 67.6) 79.3) 649 
BE Mice on-eats 80.7} 98.0! 95.9 | 79.8| 69.6] 62.1 | 60.8) 79.2) 58.1) 67.5|77.6| 644 
SS genres 80.6} 92.5) 94.9 | 80.5| 706] 62.0| 60.8) 78.9 | 57.9) 67.4| 768) 64.1 
* TAME A 81.3} 92.1 | 949] 81.8] 78.0| 62.4/61.2| 78.6)| 581] 674/762) 63.9 
‘ered MEmmar. 10.22.22. 79.5| 91.7| 93.3] 79.5] 66.9/| 61.8/ 60.5) 78.5] 57.9] 67.6| 756) 63.7 
wcosdiliithes 79.0; 91.6] 93.2) 78.5/| 50.5| 62.4) 61.2| 78.3) 68.0! 67.6) 75.3) 63.7 
as of 
d on pniezenate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jen. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
present total , have been combined with the use of population weights. 
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Wholesale Prices in March 1936 


Summary 
















| UE largely to weakening prices of farm products and foods, 
1) wholesale commodity prices fell sharply during March. By 
a Mihe middle of the month the all-commodity index dropped to 79.2 

percent of the 1926 average, the lowest point reached since July of 
jast year. During the latter part of the month prices strengthened 
lightly and for the week of March 28 the composite index was 79.3. 

Wholesale farm-product prices declined 3.8 percent in March; 
foods, 3.7 percent; hides and leather products, 1.2 percent; and 
chemicals and drugs, 1.0 percent. Smaller decreases were reported 
for the textile products, metals and metal products, building mate- 
rials, and housefurnishing-goods groups. Fuel and lighting materials 
and miscellaneous commodities rose fractionally. 

The all-commodity index for March stood at 79.6, a decline of 1.2 
percent compared with the February average, but slightly above the 
level of March 1935. ‘The largest increase during the past year— 
11.1 perceent—was shown by the hides and leather-products group. 
Fuel and lighting materials advanced 4.4 percent during the past 
12 months and minor increases were recorded for the textile 
products, metals and metal products, building materials, and house- 
furnishing-goods groups. Decreases in comparison with a year ago, 
on the other hand, were shown for chemicals and drugs (2.7 percent), 
farm products (2.3 percent), foods (2.2 percent), and miscellaneous 
commodities (1.3 percent). 

A comparison of the March level of wholesale prices with February 
1936, and with March 1935, is shown in table 1. 
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Table 1.—Comparison of Index Numbers for March 1936 With Februar 




















Y 1936 
and March 1935 %3 
[1926 = 100) 
—— 
=a. peg - 
ebru- rom a hange 
Commodity group cf} ary month en from 4 
1936 ago (per- 0 Year apy 
cent) Dercent} 
Ee Coe Sen eee 79. 6 80. 6 —1,2 79.4 ivy 
See geelutte-<.2c5<6-<2 552222 76.5 79.5 —3.8 78.31 
SE OE ES OS SRE: 5G US 80. 1 83. 2 —3.7 81.9} 95 
Hides and leather products. ....................-... 94.9 96. 1 —1,2 85.4 | rf 
YD Te i  rerrtpe oes 70. & 71.0 —.3 69.4 | ty 
Fuel and lighting materials. ._.....................- 76, 2 76. 1 +.1 73.0 | 444 
Metals and metal products.................-_____-- 86. 6 86.7 —.1 85.7 
EE ES SSS ay: 85.3 85.5 —.2 84.9 4 
Dd cavcancennabans}$pessese<eapig 79.3 80. 1 —1.0 81. ~) 
EE REOOD, .. cscceencubecubasunuetadione 81.4 81.5 —.1 80. 7 44 
7 Miscellaneous commodities. -_...............--....- 68. 3 68. 1 +.3 49. 2 ~| 
All commodities other than farm products__.......-. 81.2 80.7 +.6 79. 5 | 
All commodities other than farm products and foods. 78.9 79.0 —.1 77.3 
tt A GET ie TG GE. ETS 77.4 79. 1 —2.2 76. 6 
Semimanufactured articles......................._.. 74.4 74.6 —.3 71.8 Y 
EE an acdeccsnchencettannlccestesiale 81.3 82.2 —1.1 81.7 Ay 

















Weekly Fluctuations 


BETWEEN the last week of February and the first week of Mare) 
the all-commodity index fell from 79.9 to 79.7. A drop of 0.6 percent 
the following week carried the general index to the lowest point of the 
year—79.2 percent of the 1926 average. During the last half o! 
March, prices were slightly firmer and the index rose 0.1 percent. 
Seasonal variations in the average prices of farm products and foods 
largely accounted for the fluctuation in the combined index. 

Prices of raw materials were very unsteady during March. he 
index for this group fell sharply during the week of March 7 ani 
continued downward during the second week of the month, when the 
index dropped to 77.2. A minor increase was reported for the week 
of March 21, but prices again turned downward in the last week o! 
the month and the index fell to 77.2. Semimanufactured article 
declined moderately throughout the month. Finished products 
decreased 0.5 percent between the weeks ended March 7 and 14, but 
were firm through the remainder of the month. The large group “Al 
commodities other than farm products’’ declined 0.4 percent and 
industrial commodities (all commodities other than farm product: 
and foods) dropped 0.3 percent. 

Farm-product prices decreased 1.7 percent between March 7 ant 
14, then registered two successive increases, 0.4 and 0.1 percent. 
Grains declined consistently during the 4-week interval registering 3 
cumulative decrease of 6.2 percent. Livestock and poultry, on the 
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other hand, advanced 3.6 percent. The subgroup “Other farm prod- 
iets”, including such items as cotton, eggs, fruits, vegetables, and 
yool, dropped nearly 3 percent. 

The index for the foods group decreased 1 percent between the last 
week of February and the first week of March and in the following 
week it declined 2.1 percent. A rise of 0.3 percent in the third week 
of the month was offset by a 0.3 percent decline for the week ending 
March 28. Dairy products and cereal products averaged lower and 
meats advanced. 

Hides and leather products continued downward during March as 
a result of lower prices for hides, skins, and leather. Shoes and other 
leather products remained steady. 

The index for the textile-products group averaged 70.4 percent of 
the 1926 average in March. Minor decreases were registered each 
week in cotton goods. Silk and rayon, on the other hand, moved 
upward. Clothing, knit goods, and woolen and worsted goods showed 
little or no change. 

In March, fuel and lighting materials tended moderately down- 
ward because of seasonal reductions in prices of bituminous coal. 
Petroleum products averaged higher and coke remained at the Feb- 
ruary level. 

From an index of 86.0 for the week ending March 7, metals and 
metal products declined to 85.7 for the last week of the month. This 
decrease was due chiefly to weakening prices of iron and steel and 
nonferrous metals. Motor vehicles and plumbing and heating fix- 
tures were stable. 

Following a 0.2 percent decline between February 29 and March 
7, wholesale building-material prices advanced slightly. Average 
prices of brick and tile, lumber, and paint materials were higher 
and cement and structural steel were stationary. 

Continued weakness in prices of fats and oils caused a slight decrease 
in the index for chemicals and drugs. Mixed fertilizers also averaged 
fractionally lower and fertilizer materials remained unchanged. 

The index for the housefurnishing-goods group declined during 
mid-March but recovered this loss during the last week of the month 
because of rising prices for furnishings. 

From the first to the last week of March cattle-feed prices fell 3.9 
percent. Crude rubber, on the other hand, advanced 1.8 percent dur- 
ing the same period. Paper and pulp also registered a minor advance. 
Table 2 shows index numbers for the main groups of commodities 
for each week of February and March 1936. 
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Table 2.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Commodity Prices by G 




















FOUps 
[1926 = 100] 
x aT 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | pa 
Commodity groups 28, | 21, | 14, 7 20, | 22, | 15, | ¢ 

1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1935 | jg}, 

ATE COMO bbs - iin on eS dh b o hoch bends 79.3 | 79.3 | 79.2 | 79.7 | 79.9 | 80.8 | 80.6 | 80.4 
Deen SUDAN iil ania chick sini sinlew ennsdedese 76.8 | 76.7 | 76.4 | 77.7 | 784 | 81.6 | 79.9| m4, 
id iiiniatniniammsepayecuntintnqnsneonened 79.7 | 79.9 | 79.7 | 81.4 | 82.2 | 84.3 | 84.0 | 82.4 
Hides and leather products---..........--....-..--- 95.3 | 95.3 | 95.5 | 95.7 | 96.2 | 96.5 | 97.0 | gr) 
RL SEE 70.4 | 70.4 | 70.4 | 70.4 | 70.3 | 70.5 | 70.6) wy; 
Fuel and lighting materials----...............-...... 76.7 | 76.7 | 77.2 | 77.3 | 77.4 | 77.2 | 76.9 | 77.9 
Metals and metal products. --.-................-.-- 85.7 | 85.9 | 85.9 | 86.0 | 85.9 | 85.9 | 86.0 | go 
en nneeaesépacecappgncccecescoss 85.2 | 85.1 | 85.1 | 85.0 | 85.2 | 85.2 | 85.3) gs» 
Chemicals and drugs.............-..----.----.------ 79.1 | 79.0 | 79.0 | 79.4 | 79.7 | 79.9 | 79.9 | G9 
Housefurnishing goods...........-......-..--------- 82.7 | 82.6 | 82.6 | 82.7 | 82.8 | 828] 828] g0% 
Miscellaneous commodities. -................-...-..- 68.2 | 68.2 | 68.2 | 68.2 | 68.2 | 68:0 | 68.0 | 67. 
All commodities other than farm products. -_......_. 79.8 | 79.9 | 79.8 | 80.1 | 80.2 | 80.6 | 80.7) 

All commodities other than farm products and foods_| 78.8 | 78.8 | 79.0 | 79.0 | 79.1 | 79.0 | 79.9 | 

i ee Ee sa ee 77.2 | 77.4 | 77.2 | 77.9 | 78.6 | 80.0 | 78.9 | 7K,¢ 
Semimanufactured articles......................-... 74.5 | 74.5 | 74.6 | 74.7 | 74.8 | 74.7 174.5) 7 
Finished products... ..................----.....-..-- 81.2 | 81.2 | 81.2 | 81.6 | 81.5 | 82.3 | 82 82.4 


























Wholesale Price Level in March 


From February to March wholesale commodity prices fell 1.2 per. 
cent, due mainly to declines of 3.8 percent in farm products and 3.7 
percent in foods. Despite these sharp decreases, the all-commodity 
index for the month was 0.3 percent above that of the corresponding 
month of a year ago. 

In addition to the declines in farm products and foods, hides and 
leather products decreased 1.2 percent; chemicals and drugs, 1 per- 
cent; textile products, 0.3 percent; building materials, 0.2 percent: 
and metals and metal products 0.1 percent. Miscellaneous com- 
modities and fuel and lighting materials were the only groups which 
increased during the month. The advance for both groups was sliglit. 

Six of the major commodity groups—hides and leather products, 
textile products, fuel and lighting materials, metals and metal 
products, building materials, and housefurnishing goods—were above 
the March 1935 level. The increases ranged from 0.5 percent for 
building materials to more than 11 percent for hides and leather 
products. Chemicals and drugs declined 2.7 percent over the year; 
farm products, 2.3 percent; foods, 2.2 percent ; and miscellaneous 
commodities, 1.3 percent. 

Changes within the major commodity groups influencing the trend 
of the composite index in March are summarized in table 3. 

Nonagricultural commodities (all commodities other than farm 
products) rose 0.6 percent during March to a point 2.1 percent above 
a year ago. All commodities other than farm products and processed 
foods declined fractionally, but were more than 2 percent higher than in 
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\March 1935. The index for the raw-materials group dropped 2.2 
percent to 77.4 percent of the 1926 average. Although the index for 
the semimanufactured-articles group declined 0.3 percent during the 
month, it was 3.6 percent above March 1935. 

The group of finished products, which includes more than 500 manu- 
factured articles, declined 1.1 percent during the month. The 
current index for finished products—81.3—is 0.5 percent below a year 

0. 
the index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics includes 784 price 
series weighted according to their relative importance in the country’s 
markets and is based on average prices for the year 1926 as 100. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
February and March 1936 and March of each of the past 7 years are 
shown in table 4. 


Table 3.—Number of Items Changing in Price From February to March 1936 
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Table 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
Commodities 
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Table 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subg: 



































=a" : UPS of 
Commodities—Continued 
[1926—100] 
—= TH! 
March | Febru- | March | March | March | March | March | March yy. 
Groups and subgroups | “1935 lary 1936] 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 | yc 
a amp 
Textile products--_-.......- 70.8 71.0 69. 4 76.5 51.3 58. 0 70.0 84.8 94 
) ar ae aa 80.7] 80.7] 78.5| 87.2] 61.3] 661] 781] 87.7| gi, gagnsted 
: Cotton goods__._._.-.-- 77.1 78. 1 82.4 89. 1 50. 0 56. 2 72.4 90.3 | 109. | 
Knit goods.....__.----- 62.1] 62.0] 625] 65.6] 47.1] 549] 638] 83.6) gi Mmor | 
Silk and rayon._..._--- 30.9 31.6 27.3 29.4 25. 5 33.5 45.8 73. 6 R9 1 
Woolen and worsted “a mont 
SUL: ois. » <a torah anateree 83.8 82.8 73.1 84.0 53.2 62.7 71.8 82.0 91 
Other textile products _. 67. 2 67.2 67.7 78. 5 66. 7 69. 5 77.0 86.9 95 
Fuel and lighting materials.| 76.2 76. 1 73.0 71.4 62.9 67.9 68.3 79. 4 80 | 
Anthracite__..._....... 82.5] 826) 81.1] 812] 883] 899] 884] 912) gy 
Bituminous coal... .-- 99.4 | 100.1 96.3) 91.1 79.3) 83.5) 860) 89.9) gg) 
Coke-. Satieaeeece nate 93.7 93.7 88.8 83.4 75.2 80. 4 83.7 84. 2 | QF 9 
Electricity <............ (‘) 86. 2 88.3 88.5 | 100.5 | 104.4 95.9 95.1 |) o49 
rca techie anette ativan t (‘) 82.1 88. 6 89.4 96.6 97.5 94.6 94.1} 991 
Petroleum products-.-.- 56.0 55.7 49.8 48.7 33. 1 39.8 41.8 63.7 |  ¢@R: 
Metals and metal products.| 86.6 86.7 85.7 87.1 77.2 80. 8 86. 4 96.6 | 1023 
Agricultural im- 
plements............- 94.2 94.9 93. 6 85. 2 83. 1 85.0 94.3 95.5 |} 99.9 
: Iron and steel._.......- 86. 3 86.9 86. 0 86.3 76. 4 79.7 85. 4 91.4) 95F 
7% Motor vehicles___....-- 94.0 93.6 93. 6 97.8 90.9 95. 3 94.0] 102.8| WH 
a Nonferrous metals__._.. 69.9 69.7 67. 1 66.3 47.9 50. 5 69.3 99.6} 117; 
if Plumbing and heating..| 73.8 73.8 67.2 72.7 59. 4 64.4 86. 6 94.1) 67 
| 
iS Building materials____--__- 85.3} 85.5] 849] 864] 70.3] 73.2] 825] 93.9) 
Brick and tile___.._._-- 88.9 88. 4 90. 2 88.5 74.9 79.3 R85. 0 92. 6 94.7 
- aa os meri 95. 5 95. 5 94.4 93.9 81.8 75.0 84. 1 92.7 | 94. 
” RI idided a spicier 82.6 82.3 79.9 86.4 57.8 61.5 74.7 91.2 | 6.4 
i Paint and paint ma- 
ie at ETE RG FS ves 79.2 79. 5 79. 4 79.7 68.4 75.4 81.4 94.3 92.7 
f Plumbing and heating_- 73.8 73.8 67.2 72.7 59.4 64.4 86. 6 94.1) %7 
is Structural steel_.....__. 92.0 92.0 2.0 86. 8 81.7 79.7 84.3 91.9 | 97. 
ue Other building ma- 
Seiekidts .<icteas 88. 5 89.5 90. 1 89.9 78.4 80. 6 87.6 96.7 99. 
Chemicals and drugs-_-..... 79.3 80. 1 81.5 75.7 71.2 75.3 82.9 91.4 95.3 f 
NS ES 85.9 87.0 88.1 79.0 79.3 80.9 86.4 96. 5 100.3 
Drugs and pharmaceu- 199 
8 SRR, RE 73.0 73. 2 73 0 71.9 54.8 59.7 64.8 68.9 | 72.1 : 
Fertilizer materials____- 64.8 64.5 66. 3 69. 5 61.9 68.6 80.8 88.2 94.7 Mi 
Mixed fertilizers_____-_. 68.3 | 68.8) 728) 726) 60.1 73.2) 88.7] 94.3) 96.7 He 
Housefurnishing goods. --__- 81.4 81.5 80. 7 81.4 72.2 77.1 88.0 93.5 | 93.8 
Furnishings_.........-- 84.9 85.0 84.1 83. 2 72.9 75.4 84.5 92. 5 ; 93.4 
Furniture _____- tietitaall 77.9 77.9 77.3 79.8 71.8 79.1 91.9 94. 6 o4 
Miscellameous-_-_--_-...-.._- 68.3 68. 1 69. 2 69.3 58.9 64.7 72.0 80.9 82.4 
Automobile tires and 
: a Serre ee Se 45.0 45.0 46. 6 44.6 41.3 39. 2 46.9 53.0 ; 
i Cattle feed_..........-- 67.9 68. 1 102. 2 79.6 47.3 52.4 82.1 103. 8 122.2 
4 Paper and pulp_.___-__-- 80. 3 79.9 80. 6 82.7 72.2 76.8 82. 6 87.7 Xs | 
Rubber, crude-_--.--_---- 82.9 32.0 23.5 22.8 6.3 7.2 16.0 31.6 50.6 
Other miscellaneous....| 80.6 80. 6 80. 1 83. 2 72.6 84.5 89. 6 99. 2 96.4 
All commodities other than 
farm products__.........- 80. 2 80. 7 79.5 76. 2 63. 8 69.3 77.2 89. 2 93,8 
q All commodities other than 
4 farm products and foods..| 78.9 79.0 77.3 78.5 65. 8 70.9 77.2 88 2 92.1 
$ Raw materials.............. 77.4 79. 1 76.6 $5.9 49.4 56. 1 69.5 89.3 99. 
Semimanufactured articles.| 74.4 74.6 71.8 74.3 56.9 60.8 72.9 88. 1 6.1 
4 Finished products... .....- 81.3 82.2 81.7 77.2 65.7 71.5 79.6 90.9 94.8 


























1 Date not yet available. 
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Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers, 
Individual Commodities 


Tur table showing monthly average wholesale prices and index 
ymbers of individual commodities formerly appearing in the monthly 
»amphlet, Wholesale Prices, will hereafter be published semiannually 
stead of monthly. The December 1935 issue showed information 
the last 6 months of 1935 and the average for the year. The 
nonthly figures will be furnished upon request. 





i> ooo 


holesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries 


N THE following table the index numbers of wholesale prices of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
pf Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brought 
ogether in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may 
he compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in 
he original sources from which the information has been drawn, in 
ertain countries being the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. 
Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, since, in 
nddition to differences in the base periods, and the kind and number 
f articles included, there are important differences in the composition 
{ the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown for the years 
1926-35, inclusive, and by months from January 1934 through 
March 1936. 
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Table 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United Stat<; and ble - 
Foreign Countries , - 
OamntEe . <..<nne <tc United Australia| Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria | Canada Chile ‘: 
States Ching wntry 
ol 
Bureau Ministry Domin- Natinn 
; Bureau of Arey of Labor = ion Cfomera ¥ Tan 
Computing agency - = eed —" 1 tical pt tical Bureau | "| — Seenaal 
tatistics an ocia o : | ote mput 
Statistics} BUCY | Welfare | BUFEY |statistics| Bureau | ..Sn, BMP? 
~ 
— wD os April ve 
: 191 une 1914 1926 1 1913 199 Base pe 
Base period._....... (100) | (1,000) 1914 (100) (100) (100) (100 ; 
100 
Commodities. ......] 784 92 47 | (Paper) | (Gold) | 5671 | (Paper) 
ESE arene 100. 0 1, 832 123 744 100. 0 100.0 }......- 
TT ET 95. 4 1,817 133 847 102. 4 * eae 
EES ORR AS 96. 7 1, 792 130 843 109. 8 96.4 195 
| OMe 95.3 1, 803 130 851 117.0 95. 6 192. 4 
SST ard AL 86. 4 1, 596 117 744 94. 6 86. 6 166. 9 
ES ae 73.0 1, 428 108 626 79.1 72.1 152. 2 
EUR Sy Zep eee oe 64.8 1,411 112 &32 70. 3 66. 7 230. 4 
LABS LAR AS 65.9 1, 469 108 501 61.8 67.1 346.0 | 
| RRR PUPA 74.9 1, 471 110 473 63. 6 71.6 243. ¢ 
ES | _635...5..- 110 537 65.1 72.1 343.3 AA 
1984 | Janus 
January... 72.2] 1,456 109 484 59. 1 70.7} 323.6] gm conn 
February... .._..._. 73.6 1, 452 110 483 62. 6 72.1 331.4 rm” April 
March.......-....-- 73.7 1, 459 113 478 61.7 72.1 336. 9 f May 
pen PSE E Sree 73.3 1, 471 112 474 61.6 71.3 342. 6 4.) June 
_ ESO 73.7 1, 456 110 47 63. 0 71.1 343.1 | 4.4 | 
aa 74.6 1, 463 110 472 64.2 72.0 351.7 | 06.7 MM july. 
ee ae 74.8] 1,483 110 471 64.2 720] 352.5| 97 conn 
a eae 76.4 1, 500 110 474 65. 7 72.2 354. 1 | %5 HD Octo 
September ..______.- 77.6 1, 498 108 470 65. 5 71.9 352. 6 7.3 HD Now 
October...........-- 76. 5 1, 493 108 467 66. 2 71.3 344, 2 96. | Dect 
November... _____._- 76.5 1, 470 109 466 64.8 71.1 343. 3 a8 3 
December--___-_..-- 76.9 1, 459 109 468 63.8 71.1 341.8 % 
| 
1935 Jant 
January_.......... -| 738] 1,459 110 472 64. 5 71.4] 346.7 mm hte 
February... ......-. 79.5 i, 451 109 466 64.3 71.9 340. 3 f Apr 
RT 79.4 1, 443 109 464 64. 2 72.0 336. 7 f Ma 
Apeil TP ee 80. 1 1,444 109 531 66. 0 72.5 334. 9 95 ia 
_ ENS 80, 2 1, 458 110 552 64.7 72.3 339. 3 95 
a RE 79.8 1, 466 lll 555 64.3 71.5 339. 6 2 Jul 
RE 79.4] 1,479 112 553] 64.2) 971.5] 342.4] ws a 
August............- 80. 5 1, 498 111 552 64.0 71.6 343. 3 9 Oe 
September.-__....-- 80.7 1, 495 110 560 64. 4 72.3 346. 2 ) No 
October...........- 80. 5 1, 498 109 574 66. 6 73. 1 348.7 | a4 De 
November... -_.___-- TE feochbecsee 109 582 66. 9 72.7 351. 5 103 
i ali ten di 8) Eee 109 579 66. 7 72. 6 350. 1 13 
1936 Jal 
rs 
January.........-.- nie 108 581 65.8 72.9| 353.7 “a wv 
February..........-. Dy iseatecoces 107 SE Eetenbasens 72. 5 355.2 | 105.4 
ee eee 4 eee fs eres, ee ee |) a 106 


























' Revised for commodities since January 1934. 
? Quotations, 154 since January 1932. 
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and ifirable 5. ~Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in 
Foreign Countries—Continued 
Chi Czecho-| Den- Ger- Nether- 
a7 vt) a ee shovakin|. mark Finland | France many India Italy | Japan lands 
Nati * 

Tarig. Central | Statisti- | Central | General | Federal | Depart- Bank of | Central 
| Commis Bureau | cal De- | Bureau | Statisti-| Statisti-| ment, |Riccardo| j,.,,, | Bureau 
| sion, Iagecomputing ageDCY-) of Stq. - | of Sta- | cal Bu- | cal Bu-| ete.,? | Bachi Toke of Sta- 

Shanghai tistics | ment | tistics | reau reau | Calcutta tistics 
al 
; July 1931 1926 1913 1913 July 1913 | October | 1926-30 

1905 MmBase period ..------ 1914(100)} (100) (100) (100) (100) |1914(100)} 100) |1900(100)} (100) 

it 
- (Gold) (Paper) (Paper) 269 
en, fg commodities.....-- 69 161 120 126 400 72 140 56 | (plus) 
(Silve 

158 : 

—$$ net ou ssiiecsdge 4944.0 143 100 695 | 134.4 148 | 602.0) 236.7 105. 8 
ERR 4968. 0 134 101 642 | 137.6 148 | 495.3) 224.6] 102.8 

(0, (M098... .-----eneee 4969. 0 134 102 645 | 140.0 145 | 461.6] 226.1 102. 2 
104 (999... ..---------- 4913.0 132 98 627 137.2 141} 445.3] 219.8 99.7 
wii RRS ST 118. 6 114 90 554 | 124.6 116 | 383.0] 181.0 89. 6 
Tt Seeeressrsts 107. 5 100 84 502} 110.9 96 |. 328.4] 153.0 76.3 
. REA! pas 99. 5 103 90 427 96. 5 91 | 303.7} 161.1 64. 6 
126.7 1993.....-..--------- 96.3 110 89 398 93. 3 87 279. 5 179. 5 62.9 
112 (MR 994... acne nnn e 83.9 119 90 376 98.4 89 | 273.0} 177.6 63. 0 
it) RE 85.9 122 90 338 | 101.8 | erghee 185. 5 61.5 

6 1934 

January...--- an ts 94. 6 117 90 404 96.3 90.| 275.7 | aie 

” February......-.-- 94.3 118 90 400 96. 2 89 | 274.6] 177.6 }........ 
ai MiG. cnaikndsiscnd $81.1 118 90 304 95.9 88 | 275.2] 176.9 }......-. 
% ASR. pthditesnand $80.8 117 89 387 95.8 89 | 273.1 176.9 |........ 
6.6 May. .............. 5 80. 2 117 89 381 96. 2 90} 272.6] 176.2 }........ 

S ‘HM June......--.-.---- $80.5 116 89 379 97.2 90} 2722| 174.5 }....-... 

067 July.ocecaaddoncand 585. 1 117 89 373 98. 9 89} 269.8] 174.1 |......-- 

“ August............- $83.9 121 90 370 | 100.1 89 | 271.4] 176.9 |........ 

7 September. ........ 5 84.0 123 90 365 100. 4 89 | 260.9 tien 

SMM October........-... 5 83.8 123 90 357 101.0 89} 271.8 AS h.,.s6ka. 

a, ME Novernber......... 484.2 123 90 356 | 101.2 88 | 274.1 | 181.1 |-.....-- 

oe; Me December.......... $84.2 122 90 344 101.0 88 | 275.9] 181.1 |....-.. : 

* 1985 

January...........- 584.5 122 90 350 | 101.1 94] 277.2] 181.5 61.7 

al February.........- $85.1 122 90 343 100. 9 90 | 278.4 184. 1 61.6 

1) ME MOON Gace ak 2 585.3 119 90 335 100. 7 87 | 288.3] 183.5 60. 6 

(Me Ail np dnditemn dak 584.9 120 90 336 | 100.8 88} 296.1 182.3 60. 9 

.. Ree Oe $85.7 120 90 340] 100.8 91} 3023 182. 4 60.9 

95 June. ..........-.-- * 86.1 120 90 330 | 101.2 91} 307.8) 180.2 60. 9 

a Of, ee ee 588.0 120 90 322} 101.8 91} 310.1| 1802) 606 

0 Amma. dass... 5 86.0 123 90 330} 102.4 89} 3229] 1829 60.8 

- September... ...... $85.9 14 91 332} 102.3 89} 329.6) 188.9 61.8 

o etober............ 585.6 126 92 342} 102.8 eee 194. 0 63.3 

a“ November..........| #86. 2 126 91 348 | 103.1 | pe 193. 6 62.7 

103) fe December... .... 5 86.2 126 91 354} 103.4 ee ee 191.9 62.5 
103 1936 
January............ $86.7 126 90 359 103. 6 OP $A ..024.. 191.8 62. 4 

104.3 February.........- $85.8 126 91 376 | 103.6 |_| Gomes 191.0 62.0 
108 4 MIE... duviecdisces 5 86.0 | PEERS ET! Pere eee TESTE: OO 1 be odsied 190.7 61.5 

? Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 

‘ Paper revised. 

' New gold parity. 
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Table 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United State; 
Foreign Countries—Continued 























New : 
eS South Switzer- 
EE & Zealand | Norway| Peru Poland Africa Sweden land 
revised 
ag Central | Central | Central > meal Board | Federal 
Computing agency | Statis- | Bureau} Bank | Office | cisand| of Labor 
tics of Sta- | of Re- | of Sta- | "gratis. | Trade | Depart- 
Office tistics serve tistics ties ment 
Sess tached 1909-13 | 1913 1913 1928 1910 1913 os 
a ee YF (1,000) | (100) | (100) | (100) | (2,000) | (100) | (Gp) 
Commodities......- 180 o5 | (Paper) 238 188 160 77 
See * [Ss Sees 1, 387 149 144.5 
See eee GS, Gee tasec socks 4g eee 1, 395 146 142. 2 
RES... 4n cceevwetina 1, 492 157 191.9 100. 0 1, 354 148 144.6 
BE don cede sheweed 1, 488 149 185. 7 96. 3 1, 305 140 141.2 
PE -cntabsbbboacied 1, 449 137 178. 0 85. 5 1, 155 122 126. 5 
SE ccndaelvibicashd 1, 346 122 175. 1 74.6 1,119 111 109. 7 
| Fs ee 1, 297 122 170.3 65. 5 1, 0382 109 96. 0 
ee 1, 308 122 180. 2 59. 1 1, 047 107 91.0 
SS ae oo 1, 330 124 188. 1 55.8 1,143 114 89.8 
ET Se eee Oe 1, 385 127 188.8 53.1 1, 066 116 89.8 
1984 
pA ee 1, 336 120 186. 8 57.8 1, 193 112 91.8 
February - -- ------- 1, 339 122 18). 6 57.8... 112 91.4 
) RE ee 1, 340 122 184. 1 A] ste 112 90.9 
[See oe 1, 332 123 187.4 56.8 1,171 113 89. 6 
ics ci Awhicoued 1, 340 123 187.8 SS | eres 113 89. 0 
RS FE ye Se 1, 337 123 189.8 —_§ )  eee e 114 89.0 
, 0 See ee 1, 336 124 188. 8 55.9 1, 102 114 88.9 
Pp 0 ee 1,342 127 191.4 5 | lee 114 89.8 
September -_______- 1, 337 126 | 190.9 55. 0 .! 114 89. | 
0 a 1, 338 127 187.9 54.4 1, 109 114 89.6 
November. -------- 1, 340 126 187.0 |} 5 eee eS 115 89.4 
December..-------- 1, 338 125 185. 3 i eS 115 89. 0 
1985 
January_....--..--- 1 1,345 125} 186.3 52.7| 1,074 115 88.3 
February - -- ------- 1, 361 125 188, 2 - E | a 115 87.6 
Ee are 1, 365 126 191.2 Ey) REE 115 86.3 
aes oe 1, 367 125 190. 6 62.2 1, 044 115 87.1 
Dl Sad dndithascdeod 1, 365 125 190. 4 gy ae 115 87.6 
NO. 2 oy en 25-8 1, 374 126 191.5 + | Fae 116 88. 6 
} eee ae ee 1, 386 127 190. 7 52.9 1, 069 116 89.9 
Besa) di... 5. 1, 393 128 188. 6 _ hy eae ee 115 91.4 
September -.----.-.-- 1, 419 128 186. 7 64:3:%.. 4.8 115 92. 2 
October... .....--- 1, 434 130 128. 0 54.5 1, 080 117 93.3 
November - - -.----- 1, 419 130 188. 1 JN J eee eS pe 118 92.8 
December.....-..-- 1,414 131 189. 3 1 gy OS & RE 118 92.1 
1986 
d,s 1, 405 131 191.1 52.1 1, 120 118 91.1 
DE occcatacddtuncoucses gs te ee gg BPR ere a 118 91.0 
EES. + SER 8 OD eee 118 90.9 
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* Revised for commodities since January 1930. 
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Money Disbursements of Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers in Richmond, Birmingham, and New 
Orleans 


py Farra M. Wrtrams, of the Unirep States Bureau or LasBor Statistics 


F ANY further evidence were needed that American families like to 
| “oo places’, that evidence is provided by the study of the money 
disbursements of employed wage earners and lower-salaried clerical 
workers begun by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the fall of 1934. 
Figures which have just become ‘available for 3 large southern 
cities are Very similar to those for 11 towns and cities in New Hamp- 
shire, published in the Monthly Labor Review for March 1936. They 
show that as the economic status of the family improves, expendi- 
tures for transportation increase more rapidly than those for other 
major items in family expenditures. 

Figures on current expenditures by 721 white families in Richmond, 
Birmingham, and New Orleans, when sorted into two groups, accord- 
ing to economic level, show that families in the upper expenditure 
bracket devoted 10.0, 10.4, and 9.2 percent, respectively, of their total 
current expenditures to transportation, while those in the lower 
bracket spent only 5.8, 6.9, and 5.6 percent for this item. The fact 
that the percentages for Birmingham are somewhat higher than those 
for the other cities is due to the very large territory covered by the 
Birmingham industrial area, which includes in addition to the city 
of Birmingham proper, the industrial suburbs of Fairfield, Tarrant 
City, Irondaie, and Bessemer. A very large proportion of these 
expenditures for transportation was devoted to the purchase, opera- 
tion, and upkeep of automobiles. At the lower expenditure level 
among the families of wage earners and lower-salaried clerical work- 
ers studied, 31 percent of the Richmond families, 47 percent of the 
Birmingham families, and 25 percent of the New Orleans families 
owned automobiles, and at the upper level 64 percent, 66 percent, 
and 46 percent of the Richmond, Birmingham, and New Orleans 
families, respectively, owned automobiles. 

Along with the relatively large increase in the expenditures for 
automobiles with increases in total family expenditures, there is also 
a tendency for home ownership to increase as the economic status of 
the family improves. The difference between the percentage of 
home owners in the higher and lower economic brackets of the group 
studied in Richmond is particularly striking. Twenty-eight percent 
of the families in the upper bracket were home owners as compared 
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with 18 percent in the lower group. In Birmingham the difference T 
is less marked, 36 percent as compared with 28 percent. In Ney 


iT 
Orleans the difference between the percentage of home owners in each f : 
group is small, and not statistically significant. mer 
A compilation showing the housing facilities and equipment of the HEE stu 
home owners and renters included in the groups studied reveals the Mae 39.! 
fact that the home owners not infrequently had less complete facili. IME sidé 
ties and equipment than the renters. This was particularly true jy in | 
the Birmingham area where at the lower expenditure level, a large cle 
proportion of the home owners studied lived in the industrial suburbs J the 
In this group 76 percent of the owners as compared with 92 percent of HB ths 
the renters had inside flush toilets; 40 percent of the owners as com. % in 


pared with 52 percent of the renters had running hot water inside 
their dwellings; and 56 percent of the owners as compared with 63 
percent of the renters had either gas or electricity for cooking. 


Table 1.—Housing Facilities and Equipment of White Families in 3 Southery 8 
Cities, 1933-34 






























































a 
tie 
Richmond Birmingham New Orleans 7 
oC 
Home .| Home Home R 
Equipment Renters} owners | Renters| owners | Renters |. res 
: ° ' SE 
Families with expenditure per consumption unit 
under $400 ! gf 
Sé 
FE Oe I inene-2cgan2cc+ ngpananaensghtn 59 13 63 | 25 133 24 . 
Percent of families having— - 
Inside flush toilets.....-........._............... 85 92} 92 76 86 . d 
Running hot water inside dwelling.....___- dtdene 47 31 52 40 29 is 
Se SS SPST Te ee La ee y2 g2 97 100 89 yt t 
Gas or electric cooking fuel......_......___- 58 62 68 56 77 ss : 
Mechanical refrigerator. ...................___- . 22 31 10 8 2 $ I 
i NE ella Et hf OL BLD 71 69 87 92 82 Y 
SE. 7 0 3 0 16 | 
te ll Rit Lear! TRIPS Ce lh ANS ES 24 31 16 32 7 
0 SS" RRC SILT EP De a 20 23 17 12 0 ; t 
Inside flush toilets, running hot water inside 
dwelling, electric lights, and gas or electricity 1 
Be I Rianocess cccs-o--taneccsecaccs 37 15 46 28 27 29 , 
Families with expenditure per consumption unit 
and over ! 
Neeleaer GF Goaiiies. so ks. 91 35 73 41 | 134 | 30 
Percent of families having— 
Inside flush toilets. -...................-......--- 98 97 96 95 7 100 
Running hot water inside dwelling..........____. 78 91 86 83 70 47 
I NAT TELS ‘eT TEI 97 100 100 98 44 4 
Gas or electric cooking fuel......................- 86 89 90 93 96 si 
Mechanical refrigerator... ....................... 43 66 47 41 16 li 
ke _.._ Ee SRREITIE EPO SESE ORE 57 34 53 59 75 83 
No TIT rt ES SS a aaa 0 0 0 0 24 
f Denes alk A id Ll 36 80 58 76 28 23 
RRP I ER SC 46 74 59 44 2 3 
Inside flush toilets, running hot water inside 
dwelling, electric lights, and gas or electricity 
as a kitchen fuel...............-........-.--..-- 71 83 81 76 69 43 




















! For a description of the method of computing expenditure per consumption unit, see p. 1463, and the 
Monthly Labor Review, March 1936 Fatty 


pp. 
? No information available for another 5 percent of the New Orleans renters at this level. 
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The relatively large proportion of the families in Richmond and 
Birmingham having mechanical refrigerators is a striking commentary 
on the appeal of this expensive piece of equipment in the hot sum- 
mers of the South. In two areas, the percentage of all the families 
studied which had mechanical refrigerators was as follows: Richmond 
39.9; Birmingham 29.2. The percentage in New Orleans was con- 
siderably lower, 9.3 percent. This difference was undoubtedly due 
in part to the fact that incomes of wage earners and lower-salaried 
clerical workers in New Orleans in 1934 were on the average lower 
than in Richmond and Birmingham, but was also due to the fact 
that rates for electric power were considerably higher in New Orleans 
in that year than in the other two cities. 


Families Studied 


Tue studies of the money disbursements of wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers in Richmond, Birmingham, and New Orleans form 
a part of a Nation-wide survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for the purpose of revising its cost-of-living indexes.' The meth- 
ods used in the investigation were described in the Monthly Labor 
Review for March (p. 554). 

The families studied were carefully selected to represent a cross- 
section of the families of employed white ? wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers in the three cities. All of the families 
scheduled include one or more wage earners or lower-salaried clerical 


| workers who worked a minimum of 1,008 hours in at least 36 weeks 


during the year.* Since the data were being obtained primarily for 
the purpose of providing a basis for indexes of living costs, it was 
important that they should not reflect the distorted spending of 
families whose incomes had been abnormally low or irregular. On 


- that account no data were included from families whose incomes were 


under $500 a year or from families who received relief during the 
year. The number of persons in the families of employed wage earn- 
ers and lower-salaried clerical workers from which complete figures 
on receipts and disbursements were secured averaged 3.78 in Rich- 
mond, 3.67 in Birmingham, and 3.80 in New Orleans. The number of 
workers in these families who were gainfully employed at some time 
during the year covered by the investigation (December 1933 through 
November 1934) averaged 1.57 in Richmond, 1.38 in Birmingham, 

' The study in Richmond was carried on in cooperation with the Richmond and Henrico County Con- 
sumers’ Council, the Virginia State Tax Commission, the Virginia Emergency Relief Administration; 
that in New Orleans, in cooperation with the School for Social Work of Tulane University and the Louisiana 
Emergency Relief Administration. 

? Negro families were also studied in these three cities but the data received from them have not yet 
been summarized. 

* An exception was made in the case of families in which the chief earner was employed in an industry 


normally seasonal. Such families were included if the chief earner had employment for 34 8-hour days 
in each of 30 weeks. 
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and 1.34 in New Orleans. The average size of white families of {,, 
or more persons in these three cities as reported by the census of |g 
was 3.94, 3.98, and 4.13, respectively. The average size of white {famjjj,, 
of two or more persons on the relief rolls in May 1934 was somewhy 
larger than the averages shown in the 1930 census, just as the averags, 
for the independent families included in the present study wep 
slightly smaller. The averages for relief families were 4.5 for Rich, 
mond, 4.3 for the Birmingham area, and 4.3 for New Orleans. 

In the year covered by the data secured, 6 percent of the whi, 
families in Richmond, 22 percent of those in the Birmingham are, 
and 22 percent of those in New Orleans were on relief in the mont): 
in that year when the number on relief was at its height in the citie 
concerned. There are no figures available on the total number o} 
families which had been on relief at any time during that year.‘ 


Family Incomes 


THE average earnings of the chief earner in the families studi) 
in Birmingham were very slightly lower than the earnings of the chie! 
earner in the Richmond families. The income of supplementary 
workers was, however, considerably larger in Richmond than in 
Birmingham, largely because of the work of women and girls in Rich. 
mond tobacco factories. As a result there was a much wider varis- 
tion in family incomes in Richmond than in Birmingham, and the 
difference between family incomes in the two cities is great enoug) 
to be statistically significant. In New Orleans, the earnings of the 
chief earner were $144 below such earnings in Richmond, supple- 
mentary earnings were also smaller and family incomes were therefor 
significantly lower than in the other two cities. 





Families in 3 Southern 
Cities, 1933-34 











Item Richmond Birmingham New Orlear 
Number of families studied ---__...............-....-.-- 198 202 2 
Average number of members in economic family _ _____- 3. 78 3. 67 A 
Average number of gainful workers per family_.._.____- 1. 57 1. 38 1. 34 
Average income per family__.....................-...-- $1, 565 $1, 440 $1, 3) 
Average earnings of the chief earner. _..._..._..._..._-. $1, 253 $1, 241 $1, - 4 
Average current expenditures per family ._...........-- $1, 542 $1, 461 $1,2 
Average current expenditure per consumption unit -__- $447 $441 ss 














4 Percentages of white families on relief based on figures of total number of families on relief and distribu 
tion of the case load between white and Negro families in October 1933 and May 1934 supplied by Feder 
Emergency Relief Administration. 
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able 3. Sources of Income of 721 White Families, Classified by Consumption 
Levels, 3 Southern Cities, 1933-34 








= — — 
Richmond | Birmingham | New Orleans 


| 








Families with total expenditure per consumption 


Source of income unit of— 





$100 | 


| 
, $400 | . 
and Under Under 


and 
over | $400 





Number of families - : 2 | 126 88 114 158 
,verage number of mem 5.04 | 3.05 | 4.56) 299) 4.60 
average family income. -.--..-....------------------ , | $1,759 | $1,182 | $1,640 | $1, 067 


| 


Percentage distribution 

















Family earnings - - - ------ i .7 | 5. 5. : At 94. 2 
Rent from boarders and/or lodgers (net) ---- - -- ae 9 | ye 2. 6 ; 2.0 
Other rents (net) -.-- - . -f .f 4 4 . 9 
Interest and dividends ........-.--- _ -1| 4 1 | 4 1 
Pensions and insurance annuities - - - ptebeheneaiies .t 6 | : 1 4 
Gifts P . a o€ ° 3 | . .6 1.0 
Other money income. .----..---- oe 6 6 | = ; .4 | 1.4 














Total family income. ___- : ee ee 100.0 | 100.0 


Distribution of Current Expenditures 


Tue average distribution of current expenditures by the families 
studied in the three cities is interesting in showing the relatively large 
proportion spent for food by the New Orleans families as compared 
with those in the other two cities. In spite of the fact that the New 
Orleans group had the lowest income of the three, and that food costs 
in New Orleans in the period of the study were slightly lower than 
in the other two cities, food expenditures averaged $463 per family 
in New Orleans, as compared with $447 in Birmingham and $454 
in Richmond. There is apparently a distinctive pattern of food 
consumption in New Orleans, due perhaps to the French inheritance 
of many of its people. A detailed analysis of the food-consumption 
habits of the families studied now in process will reveal the basis 
for the difference in expenditures. 

The relatively low expenditure for housing in Birmingham is in 
large part accounted for by the degree of unemployment in that city 
in 1934, and the very great decline in rents. Average rents in Bir- 
mingham as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index were 53 
percent lower in 1934 than in June 1929, while average rents in Rich- 
mond and New Orleans were only 24 and 26 percent lower. 
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Families in 3 S 
Cities, 1933-34 Outhery 











Item of expenditure Richmond Birmingham New Orlean 
Number of families studied....................________. 198 202 
Average number of members in economic family _.__._- 3. 78 3. 67 
Total current expenditures._.................-....____. $1, 542 $1, 461 








Percentage distribution 
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Family Expenditures at Different Economic Levels 


As EXPLAINED in the Monthly Labor Review for March 1936 the 
families studied in this investigation have been classified according 
to the level of their expenditures for consumption goods. Classifics. 
tion by the total expenditures of the family without regard to th: 
number and type of consumers sharing the goods purchased would }) 
confusing, as economic level necessarily depends on the number oj 
consumers in the family as well as the total amount spent. 

Total family expenditures have been reduced to an outlay per 
“consumption unit”, that is, per equivalent adult male, calculated for 
each family. The amount of the total expenditure per “‘consumption 
unit” indicates the economic level of the family. The number o! 
“consumption units” in a family is estimated on a composite basis 
Expenditures for food and clothing are especially influenced by sex 
and age; and two scales have been developed, one for food and one for 
clothing, by means of which the number of members of the family may 
be expressed in terms of equivalent adult males. 

It is obvious that the amount spent for each consumer in a family 
with a given income will depend on the number of consumer units 
in the family. For example, a family with an income of $1,500, 
including a father in factory work, a mother at home, a sister in clerical 
work, and five children, saving $50 during the year, and spending 
$1,450 for consumer goods, will have an expenditure of $208 pe! 
consumption unit. Another family, with expenditures of $1,451, 


including a father in factory work, a mother at home, and two chil: 
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en, Will have an expenditure of $401 per consumption unit. When 
1 families in the three cities under consideration had been sorted 
eording to the amount of their expenditures per consumption 
nit, it Was found that average size of family at the lower consump- 
‘on level was considerably larger in each city than average size of 
»mily at the upper level. Average family size in the lower expendi- 
ure group of the three cities combined was 55 percent larger than 
verage family size in the upper expenditure group. The average 
tal family expenditure of the upper group was 47.6 percent larger 
an average total family expenditure in the lower group. 


V Orleans 


able 5.—Distribution of Expenditures by 721 White Families, Classified by 
Consumption Levels, in 3 Southern Cities, 1933-34 




















Richmond | Birmingham New Orleans 





Families with total expenditure per consumption 





















































Item of expenditure | unit of— 
| | | 
- Under | a Under me | Under | = 
$400 | om $400 | Sne | goo | OD 
over over | over 
ala all _| 
| 
{umber of families_......-.-.- ween ececeeeccccee------- 72 | 126 88 | 114 | 158 | 163 
— ‘Average number of members in economic family --... 5. 04 3. 05 4.56 | 2.99 4. 60 3. 02 
36 the average number of consumption units in economic 
, SS ' ee --| 4.44| 288) 3.77] 296] 401) 2.83 
rding MieTotal current expenditures. ..............- ~eoncesees $1, 231 | $1,719 | $1, 153 | $1,699 | $1,042 | $1, 548 
sifics. ‘ SS 
sate stributi 
to the Percentage distribution 
Lid bel Mieco Nee AY Dor, re Lene 37.2| 26.2| 362] 27.7| 413] 320 
er of eS er ae ee a a ee 10. 4 11.1 11.8 ld} 10.1 10.9 
HOusgg...-. nse. weee-----------------+-------------- 16. 6 16.3 11.4 13. 1 | 16. 6 15.5 
gt nap cian on ec coccccunnnonsennsese 12.3 12.9 12.9 13. 5 | 10.6 11.0 
Furnishings and equipment-.--.......--.-.---.------ 2.9 4.3 3.1 5. 1 1.9 4.1 
14 per Co ee 5.8 10.0 6.9 10. 4 5. 6 9.2 
PE tinccdvacconephsccgosasnsessesesabeess 2.1 2.0 2.6 2.3 2.5 2.4 
dd for Me Medical care.......-...-...-------------------------- 5.0 5.5 5.0 5.5) 3.5 4.7 
mig Recreation ........222-2------ 2222+ eo 0 eo 2 oo ---- oon 3.8 5.4 5.6 5.7 5.2 5.9 
Ption fim Education -.--..-...-------------- Were cenncseceeree- 4 7 1.0 3 .4 3 
VOOM. oo oc nn wenn nc eeeonn oe nen non n nee ccescee-o-ee- 1 2 | 4 5 .3 3 
er of i Church and community welfare.................-...- 1.4 1.9 1.1 1.8 1.1 1.1 
hy Gifts and contributions to persons outside the eco- 
basis nomic family. Deebbosdocdncctsstadsosnosuasaeees ccés 1.0 2.2 9 | 2.4 Be 1.9 
7 Co ae ae ee Sek eres 1.0 1.3 1.1 -6 2 ot 
Y sex Total current expenditures...................-- 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1e for 
may 


The distribution of family expenditures at different economic levels 
mily @ 2 these three southern cities again emphasizes the large percentage 
inits ee SPent by New Orleans families for food—41 percent by the lower 
500, @. ¢Xpenditure group and 32 percent by the upper group. The com- 
vical A Parable figures for Richmond and Birmingham are 37 and 36 percent 
dine in the lower expenditure groups, and 26 and 28 percent by the upper 
pet groups. The striking differences in expenditures for transportation 
450, have already been commented on. The increase in the proportion 
chil- 
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of total expenditures spent for furnishings and equipmen; wit] 
improvement in the families’ economic status is almos‘ 
nounced. 

The uniformity in the percentage spent for personal care ;, 
some interest. Among the 1,134 families studied in New Hampshj 
the average percentage of current expenditures allotted to perso, 
care in each of the 11 communities studied ranged from 1.8 ¢, 5 
percent. The figures seem to indicate that community attitudg 
toward the well-groomed family throughout New England are y, 
similar no matter what the size of the town. The percentave spo, 
for this group of goods and services in the three Southern cities und 


discussion, ranges from 2 percent in the upper expenditure eroyy ; 
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Richmond to 2.6 percent in the lower expenditure group in Birminel)y, PP 
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Tne figures presented above have shown that averace familie beer 

incomes exceeded average family expenditures by a small marci jae © 
; + ° ° 3 . plicy 

Richmond and New Orleans. In Birmingham there was on ¢h 


, ‘ , ; Ian dbook 
average a small deficit. In computing family income, money se Eme 








for current expenditures but derived from bank accounts or cag Be 
received before the schedule year, from the surrender or settlemenfiiilihyrketin 
of life insurance or endowment policies, from sale of properties, fro wt 
repayment of loans made before the schedule year, or by increase iif. 
debt during the year is not regarded as ‘‘current’’ income. ~ Soci 
Even when the group averages showed a net excess of income over 7" 
expenditure, obviously some families took more money out of tha” 5 
bank than they saved, sold more property than they bought, or ing Cont 
curred more debts during the year than they paid off. About half ind 
of the families in each city and at each expenditure level had eithe re 
a net decrease in assets or a net increase in liabilities during the yearn d 
= 


Table 6.—Net Increase or Decrease in Family Assets and Liabilities in 3 
Southern Cities, 1933-34 




















Families having a 
net decrease in —, ; ye 
’ ew assets or increase eee eae 
Expenditure per —— in liabilities or eS at a ployee 
City consumption ode both eareaee OF DOCH ’ 
unit lies 
Number | Percent | Number Percent 
STS Re ee Under $400_..... 72 29 40.3 42 | 58.3 
ocho $400 and over.--- 126 47 37.3 76 60.3 
pO eT Eee eT Under $400_____- 88 30 34.1 55 62.0 
$400 and over-.-- 114 58 50.9 54 47.4 
i eden ccc svbctisaben Under $400_____- 158 42 26. 6 88 | dd. f 
$400 and over... 163 59 36. 2 92 | 56.4 
ASIA! Bide ice P20 Se ee * 721 265 36. 8 407 | 56.4 
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Cooperative Movement 






wsiness problems in farming. Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, 1936. 71 
pp. (Vocational Education Bulletin No. 183, Agricultural Series No. 48.) 
One section relates to the planning of cooperative activities. 







peration and the new agricultural policy. By Horace Plunkett Foundation. 
‘London, P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., 1935. 136 pp. 

Examines the new agricultural policy in Great Britain, under which two crops 
ve been subsidized through a tax on the consumer, with reference to the effect 
the cooperative movement of the continuance and possible extension of this 















Indbook of consumers’ cooperatives in Califernia, 1935. San Francisco, State 
Emergency Relief Administration, 49 Fourth Street, 1935. 179 pp., map, 
charts, mimeographed. 

Results of a State-wide study of cooperative societies of all types—consumers’, 

urketing, self-help, credit, etc.-made as a work project in 1935 A summary 

{the sections dealing with the consumers’ societies is given in this issue of the 

nthly Labor Review. 

wperative marketing of cotton in Hopet (China). By H. D. Fong. (In Nankai 


Social and Economic Quarterly, October 1935, pp. 551-577, published by 
Nankai Institute of Economics, Nankai University, Tientsin, China.) 
















hport of the Minister of Agriculture for the Dominion of Canada, for the year 
ended March 31, 1935. Ottawa, 1936. 83 pp. 
Contains summary data on cooperation in agriculture. 






sindustria pesquera en Vizcaya. By José Manuel Gandadsegui y Larrauri. 

Madrid, Sociedad Parael Progreso Social, 1936. 64pp. (Publication No. 48.) 
Abrief account, beginning with the thirteenth century, of the historical develop- 
pent of producers’ cooperatives in the fishing industry in northern Spain, their 
resent organization, and provision for sickness, disability, old age, and unem- 
oyment benefits for members. 













le commerce de détail des produits alimentaires en Suisse (troisi¢me fascicule). 
Berne, Département fédéral de |’économie publique, 1936. 113 pp. (22™e 
supplément de La Vie Kconomique.) 

Detailed study of four large Swiss consumers’ cooperative societies dealing in 
oodstuffs, covering cooperative principles, business, business practices, em- 
loyees, wages, hours, etc. 















Economic and Social Problems 









International survey cf social services, 1933. Volume I. Geneva, International 
Labor Office, 1936. 710 pp. Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 13. 
(American ae World Peace Foundation, Boston.) 

A collection of 19 national monographs dealing with social services. The 
lajor subjects discussed are social insurance, social assistance, housing, family 
illowances, and holidays with pay. Each monograph is preceded by certain 
population figures for the country covered. The other countries included in 
the survey will be treated in a volume to be published this year by the Inter- 
tational Labor Office. 
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Wealth and culture: A study of one hundred foundations and community, 











: ; ; tru 
their operations during the decade 1921-1930. By Eduard (©. Linde; The co 
New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936. 135 pp., charts. ms the TU 
The objective of the study was to ascertain the extent of wealth accym, pericaly 













and held in trust by the organizations covered, the uses to which such = 


has been put, and the methods and procedures followed in its distribution. 
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The next five years: An essay in political agreement. London, Macmillan ¢ ¢ 
Ltd., 1935. 320 pp. ~ 

A program signed by 152 prominent Englishmen of all principal groyp, , 
shades of thought, and based on the idea of national planning to be canieq 7 
by experienced leaders under democratic procedures. The plan accepts 
present organization of labor, proposes the strengthening and extension of t 101 
major social services, and advocates the socialization of central banking mal This § 
port, electricity, mining royalties, and manufacture of armaments, and of g:fimmodertal 
forms of insurance and distribution. 7 rgctical 
britain.’ 
rary 1b) 
or the 
his CO! 


and 









Depression and reconstruction—a study of causes and controls. By Eleang 
Lansing Dulles. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936, 3 
pp. (Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Industrial Researc}, Depa h 
ment, Research Studies X X VIII.) 











In analyzing the causes of the depression and modes of reconstruction. yam? § 
author emphasizes the need for clearer understanding and simpler statement , plution 
economic principles as a basis for action. It is held that effective contro} The ; 
whether public or private, must depend on diversified and comprehensive y, pports 
search. Among the economic doctrines discussed which directly affect labor; paract 
the theory of high wages. p Buces 
The population problem and world depression. By Louis I. Dublin. New Yoy pack to 

oreign Policy Association, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, 1936. 32 pp., chg Lis 
(Foreign Policy Pamphlets No. 1.) ving 
HO 


According to the author, social planning, including the decentralization q ; 
numerous industries, should aid substantially in maintaining higher econonjgi®™* 


Krise a spotfeba. By Jitfi Hejda. Prague, Czechoslovakia, Socidlni Ustav, 1935 R. 
80 pp. . 
he so 


Deals with the present economic depression and consumption in Czechogmml!” A 
slovakia and other countries, including cost of living index numbers and data og’? 
prices and wages in 1933 and earlier years. Report 


Zur krittk moderner krisentheorien. By Natalie Moszkowska. Prague, Czech : 
+ slovakia, ‘Neuen Weltbiihne’’, 1935. 109 pp. = 
Various theories as to causes of economic depressions are treated, including rehab) 

replacement of human labor by machines, lack of capital, diminishing profits Raster 


















and underconsumption. The author concludes that periodical depressions arg I 
due to causes of a social nature rather than to technical or organizational factors ] 
Comparative study of rural relief and nonrelief households. By Thomas (0 ye 

McCormick. Washington, Works Progress Administration, Division of Mee 


Social Research, 1935. 141 pp., maps, charts. (Research Monograph II) 
While a number of differences were found between the relief and nonrelie 
families, such differences were not sharply defined. A substantial number 0 


atten 
Ther 


households which were not on the relief roll in October 1933 have been compelled [abo 
since that time to go on relief. 
Six rural problem areas—relief, resources, rehabilitation. An analysis of the h 


human and material resources in six rural areas with high relief rates. by 
P. G. Beck and M. C. Forster. Washington, Federal Emergency Relie! 
Administration, 1935. 167 pp., maps, mimeographed. 

Results of a survey of 65 representative counties in six ‘‘problem areas’’—tie 
Appalachian-Ozark area, the Lake States cut-over area, the short-grass wheat 
areas, the eastern cotton belt, and the western cotton area. Shows compositio 
of relief families, occupational distribution of the normally gainfully-occupied A 
workers, the resources of the families, standards of living, and prospects of rela-I gres 
bilitation to the point of self-support. the 


A study made of 719 rural-rehabilitation families relative to their standard of livin. oe 
Topeka, Kans., Emergency Relief Committee, 1935. 20 pp., illus., mimeog Le 
graphed. 
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"USsts a 


nd The committee reached the conclusion, on the basis of this study, that —_ 
ems 


ihe rural-rehabilitation families are not living on ‘‘a plane consistent wit 
merical standards.” 


, family encounters the depression. By Robert Cooley Angell. New York, 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1936. 309 pp. 

The purpose of this investigation was not only to discover the reactions of 

srent types Of families to the pressure of decreases in income but also ‘to 

st some notions’ concerning sociological research methods. 


2 agricultural dilemma. A report of an aang | organized by Viscount Astor 
and Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree. London, P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., 1935. 
101 pp. 

This pa olin made by a group of agricultural experts and economists, was 
ndertaken informally in the effort to find an answer to “the question of the 
-acticability of securing an increase in the agricultural population of Great 
ritain.” The conclusion reached is the wholly negative one that ‘‘on the con- 
rary it must be expected that the agricultural population will continue to decline, 
sr the economic forces that are working in that direction are extremely strong.’’ 
nis conclusion is particularly interesting in view of the interest of the sponsor 
the survey, Viscount Astor, in the development of small holdings as a partial 
slution of the problems of unemployment and low living standards. 

The important points covered in the discussion are the possibilities of reducing 

mports and increasing and varying the consumption of food; the changing 

haracter of British agriculture and the growth of mechanization; and the degree 

f success attained by small farmers. 


Back to the land. By C. 8. Orwin and W.F. Darke. London, P.S. King & Son, 
Ltd., 1935. 93 pp., charts. 

An account of land settlement in England, enabling legislation, and kinds of 

holdings, with discussion of the future of the movement to put people back on 

Arms. 


Second report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas, England and Wales. 
London, 1936. 120 pp. (Cmd. 5090.) 

Covers the record of the second 6 months of 1935 in the effort to rehabilitate 

he so-called special areas of Great Britain, which have been most seriously 

fected by loss of industries and opportunities for employment. 


Report of Commissioner for the Special Areas in Scotland, for the period July 1 to 
December 31, 1935. Edinburgh, 1936. 32 pp. (Cmd. 5089.) 

This second report completes the record of the year’s activities in the work of 

rehabilitating the areas most seriously affected by depression. 


Eastern industrialization and its effect on the West, with special reference to Great 
Britain and Japan. By G. E. Hubbard. London, Oxford University Press, 
1935. 395 pp. (Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs.) 

Analyzes in turn the industrial structures of Japan, China, and India—the 

three oriental countries whose industrial development is most advanced—and 

attempts to deduce from a factual basis the lines of development in future years. 

There is considerable discussion of labor matters. 


labor speaks for itself. New York, Workers Education Bureau Press, 1440 
Broadway, 1936. 78 pp. 

Questions and answers on industrial problems such as social security, labor 
relations, and the coal industry. These analyses were undertaken as a series of 
radio broadcasts sponsored by the Workers Education Bureau of America in 
cooperation with the American Federation of Labor and the National Advisory 
Council on the Radio in Education. 


L’Execution du plan du travail. By the Bureau d’Etudes Sociales. Antwerp, 
Editions ‘‘de Sikkel’’, Rue Kruishof, 223, 1935. 443 pp. 

An account of the labor plan proposed by the Belgian Labor Party at its con- 
gress in 1938, with reports of the work of the 22 committees appointed to work for 
the adoption of the plan. The proposals deal with various political, social, and 
economic reforms. 


Le plan de rénovation économique et sociale. Paris, Confédération Générale du 
Travail, 211 rue Lafayette, [19357]. 39 pp., illus. 

The program announced by organized labor of France for dealing, principally, 

with finance and credit, unemployment, public works, and rural rehabilitation. 
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Soviet communism—a new civilization. By Sidney and Beatrice Wel i asi port of 
Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 1935. 1174 pp., map. (In 2 y, a. inglor 
state! 
Employment and Unemployment ote 

pall 








Fluctuation of employment in Ohio in 1934 and comparison with pr. 
By Fred C. Croxton and Frederick E. Croxton. Washington, U. s eet 
of Labor Statistics, 1936. 16 pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 349, reyy;, t fro 
January 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) —— 

Survey of agricultural labor requirements in California, 1935. |Sacramoy; 
State Relief Administration, Division of Research and Survevye 193 
253 pp., maps, charts. an 

A study made for the purpose of guiding the California Relief Administra; 
in its policy of providing qualified workers from the relief registers when priv. 
employment becomes available. ae 
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Annual review of the employment situation in Canada during 1935. jtqyqimmjyms aM 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Bureau of Statistics, 1936. 34 », Mar’ 
charts, mimeographed. " A dese! 

The average annual index of employment for Canada in 1935 (1926 —j, da sug 
was 99.4 as compared to 96.0 in the preceding year and 119.0 in 1929 1 hous 
we mum 

The general theory of employment, interest, and money. By John Maynard Keyy Blac 
New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936. 403 pp., chart. 4 dest 


A technical analysis and criticism of the views of the classical economists 
their successors, and a new theory by which the author attempts to develop ; 
logical demonstration of conditions under which full employment could bg 
achieved. He emphasizes the importance of stimulating the “propensity ; 


and s made 





consume’”’ and of reducing the scarcity value of capital by means of a low interes Income 
rate, high direct taxes on large inheritances and incomes, and a progres Co 
increase in the socialization of investment. He describes the writing of the })o0| _ 30 
as ‘“‘a struggle to escape from habitual modes of thought and expression”’, whic‘ Show 
he states, for a century have dominated economic thinking and public polic) income 


Business offices—opportunities, and methods of operation. By G. L. Ha: 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1935. 238 pp., illus. 


Offers a working knowledge of a business office, which would otherwise take Coal-m 
long practical experience to gain, and describes opportunities for employment Jy 
various departments of business concerns. B 
Job hunting and getting. By Clark Belden. Boston, L. C. Page & Co., lv, 6 

1935. 297 pp. dure 


An account of the author’s experience and that of more than 100 of his fricnds jj tere 
and acquaintances in finding employment. The volume not only presents ages! 


comprehensive job-hunting program, but lists sources of jobs and various other jgrco™ 
data of value to men in search of remunerative work and to those who desire jg killed 
to stabilize or better the positions they already hold. Coal- 


Poland and her economic development. By Roman Gérecki. London, George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1935. 124 pp., map, charts, illus. 
Includes discussion of employment conditions and the use of employment and Jj rhe 
investment funds for the relief of unemployment during the depression. 


Economic conditions in Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland, 


October 19385. London, Department of Overseas Trade, 1936. 74 pp. i 
The sections on Southern and Northern Rhodesia include brief discussions of Hj 2 
employment. was 
Housing cas 
A housing program for the United States. A report prepared for the National Du 
Association of Housing Officials. Chicago, Public Administration Service, ) 
1935. 42 pp. (Publication No. 48.) on 
Supporting information is given as to the functions, financial policy, and man- 
agement of public housing agencies. H 


The New Deal’s housing activities. (In Congressional Digest, Washington, D. C., 
April 1936.) 32 pp. 
Presents factual material regarding the Federal housing program, pro and con t 
opinions thereon, a glossary of terms used in Federal housing discussion, and 4 
bibliography on building, housing, and construction. 
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ort of the Alley Dwelling Authority, District of Columbia, 1934-35. Wash- 
ngton, (1936?]. 31 pp., mimeographed. 

, statement of the alleys cleared and the purposes to which the land is being 
~oted. Lhe report also contains information on the duties assigned to the 
nization and its program. 


Housing report and tables, Census of England and Wales, 1931. London, Census 
' Office, 1935. Ixii, 89 pp. 

Census returns covering housing, accompanied by text statements showing the 
jgminant size of dwelling units, the kinds of units in greatest demand, and 
}, growth in housing requirements resulting from the establishment of new 


/€q 
Bureg 
nt fro 


Ment ‘ 

miles. 

Hysing report, to March 31, 1935, city and county of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
England). Newecastle-upon-Tyne, Housing Committee, {1935?]. 19 pp., 
chart. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

ums and slummers—a soctological treatise on the housing problem. By C. R. A. 
Martin. London, John Bale, Sons, & Danielsson, Ltd., 1935. 185 pp., illus. 

A description of living conditions in slum areas and the people inhabiting them, 

10 da suggested approach to slum clearance. 


the house, @ machine for living in. By Anthony Bertram. London, A. & C. 
Black, Ltd., 1935. 116 pp., illus. 
A description of the evolution of dwellings and furnishings, in which a plea 
and@alms nade for utilitarian rather than ornamental equipment. 


ld ‘by Income 


Income and its distribution in the District of Columbia. Washington, District of 
Columbia Board of Public Welfare, Public Assistance Division, 1936. 
35 pp., charts. 

Shows sources of income for 1929 and makes comparisons of the sources of 
income in the District of Columbia and in the United States as a whole. 


Industrial Accidents, Health, and Hygiene 


(nal-mine explosions and fires in the United States during the fiscal year ended 
June 80, 19385. By D. Harrington and W. J. Fene. Washington, U. 38. 
Bureau of Mines, 1936. 17 pp., mimeographed. (Information Circular 
6870.) : 

Stresses fact that although there were fewer explosions in 1935 than in 1934 
sf there were more deaths, apparently an indication of a let-down in vigilance in 
s afsfeguarding coal operations. The record is, however, much better than the 
herfmmrecords for 20 years preceding 1929, when there was an average of 265 persons 

killed yearly in mine explosions. 


Coal-mine fatalities in Kentucky in 1934. By Joseph F. Davies and H. B. 
rge Humphrey. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 14 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. (Information Circular 6868.) 


The cost of industrial accidents in Illinois for the year 1935. By Peter T. Swanish. 
Chicago, Illinois Department of Labor, Division of Statistics and Research, 
ud, 1936. 28 pp., mimeographed. 

Includes data on distribution of injuries and compensation costs by causes, 
of #M industry, sex, and age, in 1935. The number of compensable accidents reported 
was 34,481, of which 388 were fatal. Compensation payments for the 31,463 
cases closed during the year totaled $6,995,304. 


al Dust explosions during fire fighting. By David J. Price. Washington, U. S. 
e, Department of Agriculture, 1936. 9 pp., illus. (Circular No. 385.) 

Lists causes of dust explosions that occur during fire fighting, describes typical 
3 fres in different kinds of plants, and suggests preventive measures. 


How to use permissible explosives properly. By D. Harrington and 8S. P. Howell. 
Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 44 pp., mimeographed. (In- 
formation Circular 6871.) 

Describes permissible mine explosives and gives careful directions for using 

them with a maximum of safety. 
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Anthraco-silicosis among hard coal miners. By Surg. R. R. Sayers and other 
Washington, U.S. Public Health Service, 1936. 114 pp., map, diagram. illus 
(Bul. No. 221.) 7 

A preliminary report of this study, which was published by the Penns, 

Department of Labor and Industry, was summarized in the October 193 

of the Monthly Labor Review. While the present report is more comp! 

findings and conclusions are unchanged. A bibliography is appended. 


Silicosis as affecting mining workmen and operations. By D. Harrington. Wash. 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 14 pp., mimeographed. . scienc 
tion Circular 6867.) of the 

Reprint of speech given at fall meeting of American Institute of Mining and fame tives ! 

Metallurgical Engineers, in San Francisco, October 3, 1935. Emphasizes fact and 

that prevention of ill health in mining is just as definitely an engineering problem 

as prevention of accidents. What 
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Memorandum on the industrial diseases of silicosis and asbestosis. London, Hon ‘ 

Office, 1935. 19 pp. ’ 

A review of the causes and incidence of silicosis and asbestosis, methods of pr. 

vention, and compensation provisions in Great Britain. The appendixes cop. 

tain a bibliography and a list of compensation schemes and the processes to which 
they apply. 


Inter 
Poisoning by petroleum distillates. By Emery R. Hayhurst, M. D. (In Industria 
Medicine, 844 Rush Street, Chicago, February 1936, pp. 53-63.) 
The author describes the properties of the different petroleum distillates ang § wha 
gives the case histories of four series of cases among workers exposed to contact 
with or inhalation of the fumes of these products. A 


Socialization of medicine. Debate handbook, compiled by E. R. Rankin, me @> 
Chapel Hill, N.C., 1935. 112pp. (University of North Carolina Extension men 
Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 2.) _ 

Industrial Relations 


Labor and the codified construction industry under the N. R. A. By Building Adr 
Trades Department, American Federation of Labor, in collaboration with 
Solomon Barkin. Washington, 1935. 24 pp. 


The position of labor in the development of the construction-industry codes T 
and supplements is traced. Particular attention is given to the code for the in t 
structural steel and iron fabricating industry, which never became effective owing of t 
to disagreement between employers and workers as to the coverage of erection exp 
employees. Le 
Labor standards in Government contracts. Washington, Chamber of Commerce 


of the United States, Department of Manufacture, 1935. 23 pp. 
An explanation of the terms of the bill (S. 3055, 74th Cong., Ist sess.) requir- Th 
ing observance of N. R. A. code labor standards for employees engaged in produc- 
tion of goods to fill Government contracts. Reasons are enumerated and 
explained upon which the Chamber bases opposition to enactment into law of 


tio 
the terms of the bill. val 
The right of individual employees to enforce provisions of collective bargaining all 
agreements. By Richard C. Marshall. Washington, National Recovery all 
Administration, Division of Review, 1935. 8 pp., mimeographed. (Work ins 
Materials No. 23.) 
The methods of negotiation between transport undertakings, their employees, and Re 
the trade unions. By John Cliff. London, Institute of Transport, 1935. 
19 pp. 

Transcript of a lecture delivered in London on February 19, 1935, giving 4 
historical review of the development of collective bargaining, conciliation, and he 
arbitration in the transportation industry of Great Britain. The study covers al 
railroad and also street and road transportation. P 
Problems of organized labor. Philadelphia, American Academy of Political and 

Social Science, 1936. 258 pp. (The Annals, Vol. 184, March 1936.) — 1 

A compilation of articles by Government officials, leading economists, indus- 


trialists, trade-unionists, and other students of labor, edited by Leon C. Marshall, 
director of the Division of Review of the National Recovery Administration. I 
The material is grouped under four headings: (1) The Nation’s labor supply, (2) 
industry’s labor policies, (3) labor and the National Government, (4) the organi- 
zation of labor. 
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A national labor policy is outlined by Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
in the opening article; and an article by Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, on sources of labor information, deals with the labor research activi- 
ties of governmental and private fact-finding agencies. 


Strikes. By — J. Senturia. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
54 pp., illus. 

One bv series of American Primers, designed to meet the need of schools and 
of adult-education and worker groups for “readable materials in the social 
siences.”’ This pamphlet gives a popular treatment, not of specific strikes, but 
of the strike as a manifestation of industrial unrest. Strike machinery, objec- 
tives and results, tactics of both workers and employers in the conduct of a strike, 
and efforts to prevent work stoppage, are among the points discussed. 


What employers are doing for employees. A survey of voluntary activities for 
improvement of working conditions in American business concerns. New 
York, National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, 1936. 70 pp. 
(Study No. 221.) 


International Labor Organization 


International Labor Conference, nineteenth session, Geneva, 1935. Record of 
proceedings. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1935. 1,015 pp. (Amer- 
ican agent: World Peace Foundation, Boston.) 


What the International Labor Organization means to America. Edited by Spencer 
Miller, Jr. New York, Columbia University Press, 1936. 108 pp. 

A series of papers describing the history and activities of the International 
Labor Organization, with especial reference to the significance of American 
membership to employers and workers, presented at the round table on this 
subject conducted as a part of the 1935 session of the Institute of Public Affairs, 


Charlottesville, Va. 
Labor Legislation 


Administrative labor legislation: A study of American experience in the delegation 
of legislative power. By John B. Andrews. New York, Harper & Bros., 
1936. 231 pp., map. 

The author undertakes to ‘‘make clearer both the advantages and the pitfalls 
in this cooperation of state, industry, and labor through the rapidly growing use 
of the administrative authority here described.” Special attention is given to 
experience under the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


Laws relating to payment of wages in scrip, protection of employees as traders, etc., 
company stores, January 1, 1936. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1936. 35 pp., mimeographed. 


The worker and the State. By Frank Tillyard. London, George Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd., 1936. 308 pp. 

A second edition of a work, first published in 1923, dealing with labor legisla- 
tion, social insurance, and other phases of governmental intervention in industrial 
relations in Great Britain. The treatment is historical and critical as well as 
analytical. Legislation and official regulations covering wages and hours, safety 
and health, trade-unions and trade disputes, and unemployment and health 
insurance are discussed. 

Leisure-Time Activities 


Recreation and education. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1936. 151 pp. 
Studies and Reports, Series G, No. 4. (American agent: World Peace 
Foundation, Boston.) 

Reports presented to the International Conference on Workers’ Spare Time, 
held at Brussels in June 1935. An appendix contains a list of the institutions 
and organizations represented at the conference and the resolutions adopted. 


First annual report of the Indiana State Recreation Department, October 11, 1934- 
August ft, 1985. [Indianapolis, 1935?] 7 pp., mimeographed. 


The future of recreation and education in the leisure-time life of Chicago. Chicago, 
Recreation Commission, 1634 Burnham Building, 1935. 16 pp. 

Addresses delivered at the first annual dinner conference of the Chicago 
Recreation Commission, dealing with city planning and recreation, new tech- 
niques in park recreation, the public library and the new leisure, and the future 
of recreation and education. 
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National Recovery Administration 


The rainbow. By Donald R. Richberg. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday. p,,.. 
& Co., Inc., 1936. 319 pp. : 

A discussion of the work of the National Recovery Administration and a pp 

for Federal legislation to facilitate the utilization of experience gained 
The author outlines a plan designed to make possible the use of met 
business improvement and coordination such as proved to be of value, a: 
same time to eliminate certain defects of the National Recovery Act. H 
put less emphasis on immediate accomplishment and more on long-ran¢ 
Codes or cooperative agreements under the proposed law would include, in relat; 
to labor, minimum wages, maximum hours, elimination of child labor, and freedoy 
of association. 7 


Would 
uy 


Oley 


Occupations 


Are there opportunities for women? New York, National Federation of Busines 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 1935. 10 pam. 
phlets.) , 

The pamphlets published under the title given contain a series of vocations 
radio talks covering, respectively, occupations in department stores, fashion wor 
food service, Government service, journalism, library work, life-insuranc 
writing, medicine, social work, and teaching in a progressive school. Most 
reports include some salary or income data. 


Occupational abilities: A study of unemployed men. By N. W. Morton. Toront 
Oxford University Press, 1935. 279 pp., charts, folder. (McGill University 
Social Research Series No. 3.) 

The results of the study are discussed under the following heads: The showing 
of the constituent groups; the comparison of occupational groups; employed 
office clerks, a comparative group; the relative status of racio-national group: 
among the unemployed; the comparative character of relief and nonrelief gr 
the relationship of age and recency of employment to test measures. 


Occupational ability patterns. By Arthur F. Dodge. New York, Columbia 
University, Bureau of Publications, 1935. 99 pp., charts. 
Gives a history of the development of occupational ability patterns, and 
discusses their value for vocational guidance, the selection of occupational group: 
for testing purposes, and other related subjects. 


Occupational information bulletins Nos. 1-4. New York, State Employment 
Service, 124 E. 28th Street, 1935. Various paging, charts, illus., mimeo- 
graphed. 

A series of reports dealing respectively with the following subjects: General 
plan of regular occupational reports; waiters and waitresses; office machi! 
operators; occupations in hotels. 


Work guide for the study of occupations. By Harold P. Thomas and Clarence | 
Partch. New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1936. 156 pp., charts, maps. 
A series of exercises designed to aid young persons. 


Dental hygiene as an occupation. New London, Conn., Connecticut College, 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 1936. 32 pp. 
This brochure is a development from an abstract of literature regarding denta’ 
hygiene as an occupation, which was prepared for the National Occupational 
Conference. 


Relief Measures and Methods 


Annual report of the Delaware Commission for the Blind, for fiscal year ended J wnt 
80, 1935. Wilmington, 305 West Eighth Street, [19357]. 8 pp. 
Report on training of and assistance to blind persons. 


The administration of home relief in New York City. New York, Governors 
Commission on Unemployment Relief, 1935. 122 pp. 
Findings of special study of procedure followed in the administration of |v 
relief, with recommendations for the improvement of the service. 


Budget manual—the family budget as a basis for home relief. Albany, N. Y. 
State Temporary Emergency Relief Administration, [1935]. 27 pp. | 
The four sections of this report deal respectively with planning assistance {0! 
families, items of the budget, selection and control of items in the budget, ané 
suggested forms and schedules. 
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year book of the Indiana Governor’ s Commission on Unemployment Relief, April 
19383-June 1935. Indianapolis {1936?]. 392 pp., charts, maps. 
Gives the historical and legal background of the administration of poor relief 
in Indiana, outlines the genera] program of unemployment relief in the present 
depression, and reports on the work done in each of the two fiscal years covered. 


tinemployment relief in Pennsylvania, September 1, 1932, to December 31, 1935. 
~ Third annual report of the State Emergency Relief Board. Harrisburg, 
1936. 66 pp., charts. 


Vutual aid unemployment fund'of Waterbury, Inc.: Report of relief activities, 
~ November 1930 to January 1936. Waterbury, Conn., 1936. 47 pp. 

The report covers the relief activities of Waterbury, Conn., over a period of 
more than 5 years. ‘The fund was organized after the resources of private relief 
agencies were exhausted, and it was able to provide relief and work for the 
unemployed of the city and their families throughout the period. 


Annual report of the London County Council, 1934: Public assistance. London, 
1936. 75 pp., map, charts. (Vol. I, part II.) 

A statement of the activities and expenditures of the local government of 
London, England, for the year ended March 31, 1935, in connection with institu- 
tional and outdoor relief, unemployment assistance, public health, and other 
welfare activities involved in the administration of the poor law and various 
public-assistance measures. One section of particular interest deals with prog- 
ress of efforts that have been made to classify inmates of institutions and to 
provide separate accommodations for the chronically sick and the able-bodied 
aged 


Social Security 


Analysis of Federal Social Security Act: Recommendations of New Jersey Social 
Security Commission to the New Jersey Legislature with respect to old-age 
assistance, etc. Trenton, 1936. 142pp. (Report No. 1 of the Commission.) 


Social Security Act, provisions applicable to employers. Washington, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Department of Manufactures, 1935. 22 pp. 
An analysis of the provisions of the Federal retirement plan for employees of 
private enterprises, and the provisions relating to unemployment benefits as 
they affect employers. The appendixes cover the provisions of the act covering 
Federal aid to States and the specific appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June oo 1936. The provisions of the Federal Railroad Retirement Act are also 
outlined. 


The Social Security Act and company pension policy. By Harold F. Browne. 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 
1936. 21 pp., mimeographed. (Domestic Affairs Series, Memorandum 
No. 47.) 

The report deals with the old-age and unemployment provisions of the act. 

The second section discusses its probable effect on company pension policies, the 

attitude of employees, and the situation with reference to railroads. 


Toward social security; An explanation of the Social Security Act and a survey of 
the larger issues. By Eveline M. Burns. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Ine., 1936. 269 pp. 


Digest of blind-assistance laws of the several States and Territories, as of February 1, 
1936. Washington, Works Progress Administration, 1936. 15 pp. 


Digest of old age assistance laws of the several States and Territories, as of February 
1, 1986. Washington, Works Progress Administration, 1936. 21 pp. 


The economic meaning of the Townsend Plan. A University of Chicago round 
table. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1936. 37 pp. (Public Policy 
Pamphlet No. 20.) 


Annual report of Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1935. 
New York, 522 Fifth Avenue, 1935. 208 pp., chart. 
Includes a report of the pension and insurance fund for teachers, established 
by the Carnegie Foundation in 1906. 


Handbook for the collection and tabulation of statistical information from private 
institutions for the care of the aged in the State of New York. Albany, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 1935. 56 pp. 
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Rapport de la Commission Supérieure de la Caisse Nationale des Retraites Disc 














Vieillesse, 1934. Paris, 1935. 154 pp. a mploy 
. bos annual report for the year 1934 of the French National Old-age Insurancamptber Pp 
und. 


The lau 


Annual report of the Bureau of Child Protection of the Province of Saskatchewan, Co 
including the Old Age Pensions Branch, for the fiscal year 1934-35. Regina 22°: 
1936. 23 pp. - ion de 
National health insurance. By W. J. Foster and F. G. Taylor. London, Sir Isaag pf =. 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1935. 278 pp. MT th 
An account of the principal provisions of the acts and regulaticns relating 4 Seiad 
the British National Health Insurance scheme, and of the financial basis of +}, aa” 
: scheme and the principles of the accounting methods used. of 
Unemployment compensation. (In Law and Contemporary Problems, Duke [yj. 
. versity, School of Law, Durham, N. C., January 1936.) 172 pp. - 
A collection of articles by various writers on unemployment compensatioy Hours 
including discussions of different types of State plans, State actuarial problems P 
and the constitutionality of State plans, together with ‘‘an historical account of Ac 
unemployment insurance in the Social Security Act.”’ of wo! 
Unemployment compensation for transportation employees. Washington, Office of ees 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, Section of Labor Relations, 193¢ ; 
110 pp., mimeographed. TY 
Contains an analysis and the text of the proposed Transportation Unemploy. : 
) ment Compensation Act, and a discussion of the unemployment problem in the my 
industry. The appendixes give statistics of unemployment on 7 class I railroads, He be 
i 1924-33, and an estimate of the cost of unemployment benefits for railroad as H 
é employees. aa 
Report of the Rhode Island Special Unemployment Insurance Fund Commission to @ emp! 
the General Assembly, January session, 1936. Providence, 1936. 73 pp. cloth 
j indu 
{ Wages and Hours of Labor reta 
; Exceptions to wage provisions of N. R. A. codes in cases of handicapped workers. 
} Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards 
; 1935. 26 pp., mimeographed. Coo 
1 [Report on departures from labor and trade practice standards of N. R. A. codes 
following their abolition.| By the Robert Committee. Washington, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of the Secretary, 1936. 210 pp., mimeographed 
Data from this report, relating to wages and working hours, are given in this 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Survey of prevailing open-shop and union-shop wage rates. New York, National Yor 
Electrical Contractors Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, 1936. 18 pp P 
The tables presented in this report were compiled from more than 4,000 replies 
received to questionnaires sent out to electrical contractors, and represent the § #™ 
wage rates prevailing between November 1, 1935, and February 1, 1936. out 
Wage agreements, bituminous coal industry, 1935-1937, together with Guffey- Yo 


Snyder Coal Stabilization Act and the Appalachian agreement. Washington, 
United Mine Workers of America, [19367]. 824 pp. 


Wages and hours of labor in Canada, 1929, 1984, and 19385. Ottawa, Department & |e 
of Labor, 1936. 118 pp. (Wages and Hours of Labor Report No. 19; & ti 
Supplement to January 1936 Labor Gazette.) th 

Data from this report are published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


arseerions Scales 


Wage executions for debt. Part 1, Frequency of wage executions, by Rolf Nugent 
% and Frances M. Jones; Part 2, Characteristics of debts and debtors, by 
Rolf Nugent, John E. Hamm, and Frances M. Jones. Washington, U. 5. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. (Serial Nos. R. 344 and R. 359, reprints 
: from Monthly Labor Review for February and March 1936.) 


Agricultural wage relationships—historical changes. By John D. Black. (In The I 
Review of Economic Statistics, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
February 1936, pp. 8-15; charts.) 
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Discusses the movement of farm wage rates in relation to industrial wages and 
mployment, farm income, farm labor supply and demand, and land values and 
ther productive agents. 


The law of wage action. By Willis L. Hotchkiss. Cleveland, Eaton Publishing 
Co., 1936. 238 pp., charts. 

The author holds that employment depends upon production, and that produc- 
ion depends upon consumption. He gives extensive statistical data in support 
if the view that increases in wages and salaries do not require proportionate 
nereases in prices of finished products, and that “the maintenance of employment 
wud the utilization of the goods and services provided by that employment” 
jepend on the size and the distribution of the margin of income created by a 
eater increase in compensation than in prices. 



































Women in Industry 





Hours of labor of women. Madison, Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 1935. 9 





nr ; , ~* ' 
A compilation of statutes and industrial commission orders regulating hours 
of work of women in Wisconsin. 


Women in Texas industries: Hours, wages, working conditions, and home work. 
By Mary Loretta Sullivan and Bertha Blair. Washington, U. 8. Women’s 
Bureau, 1936. 81 pp., illus. (Bul. No. 126.) 

This bulletin is a report upon a field survey made in 1932 by the Women’s 
Bureau, at the request of the Commissioner of Labor of Texas, of wages, hours, 
and working conditions affecting woman workers in 43 cities and towns of that 
State. The survey covered 369 establishments employing 15,343 women, of 
whom 11,251 were white, 2,857 were Mexican, and 1,235 were Negro. The 
manufacturing plants studied, in which a little more than half the women were 
employed, were chiefly those making clothing, cotton textiles, food products, 
cloth bags, wooden boxes and crates, and hats. Special attention was paid to 
industrial home work and nut-shelling. The other establishments covered were 
retail stores, laundries, hotels and restaurants, and telephone exchanges. 





















Workmen’s Compensation 









Cooperation of workmen’s compensation administrations with rehabilitation agencies. 
By Marshall Dawson. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 
12 pp. (Serial No. R. 345, reprint from February 1936 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 









Youth Problems 





Youth—how communities can help. Washington, U.S. Office of Education, 1936. 
77 pp., chart. (Bulletin, 1936, No. 18-L.) 
The first of a series of 7 bulletins, the purpose of which is to aid communities 
and youth agencies, with the assistance of the young people themselves, to work 
out programs of activity for the youthful unemployed. 


Youth’s work in the new world. By T. Otto Nall. New York, Association [Y. M. 
C. A.} Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 1936. 216 pp. 

A series of interviews with men and women prominent in various fields, includ- 
ing medicine, law, diplomacy, business management, public service, labor prob- 
lems, journalism, agriculture, education, music, art, and sports. The purpose of 
the compilation is to give young people information on various vocations to aid 
them in determining the course of their own activities. 


Das Bildungswerk ‘‘Jugend in Not.’”’ By R. Gansterer. Vienna, [Jugend in Not?], 


1935. 48 pp. abe 
Deals with the education and training of unemployed young workers in Vienna. 













General Reports 


Report of Illinois State Planning Commission. ([Springfield?], 1935. 91 pp., 
maps, charts. 
Contains data on public welfare, recreation, housing, employment and unem- 
loyment, and “preliminary recommendations for the future of the State of 
inois. 
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Canada 1936: The official handbook of present conditions and recent 


ewe ¥ . : O”dress 

Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1936. 196 pp., maps, cha; illne 

A current survey in a popular form of the Canadian situation, ‘luding 
information concerning prices, cost of living, the labor movement, labor di putes 


aN 





employment, unemployment relief, and old-age pensions. 


Anuario estadistico de Chile, 1934: Vol. IV, Mineria e industria. Sa, tiag 
Direccién General de Estadistica, 1936. 51 pp. a 
Figures showing average day wages of workers, accidents by cause and s verity 
and social-insurance payments of employers and workers are given for | 934 f . 
the copper and coal industries and for 1931 and 1932 for the saltpeter i) 


Trente-huttieme session, Conseil Supérieur du Travail, November 1934. Py, 
Ministére du Travail, 1935. 302 pp. a. 
The French Superior Labor Council in 1934 dealt with the questions . 
nological unemployment, wage payments in cases of business failure, 
laws and decrees. 


| Fin 


Annual report of the Governor of Hawaii, for fiscal year ended June 30. 192; 
Washington, U.S. Department of the Interior, 1935. 65 pp. | 
Reviews activities in Hawaii under auspices of Emergenc v Conservation Wor: 
the Federal Housing Administration, the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora‘ 
Hawaiian Homes Commission, and various other agencies. 


Annuaire statistique Hongrois, 1934. Budapest, Office Central Royal 
de Statistique, 1936. 439 pp. (In French.) 

Among the many subjects covered in this general statistical yearbo 
wages, employment and unemployment, work of employment offices, prices an¢ 
cost of living, industrial accidents, industrial disputes, social insurance, prod 
tion, and cooperative societies, in 1934 and earlier years. 


Annual report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for the year ending D: 
81, 1934. Delhi, 1935. 167 pp., map, charts, illus. 
Gives data on number of pérsons employed in mining, output of mi: 
mine accidents, and wages. Some of the statistics on wages are given 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Statement exhibiting the moral and material progress and condition of India 
the year 1933-34. London, India Office, 1936. 196 pp., map. 
Data on trade unions, strikes, and other subjects of interest to labor are in: 
in the report. 


Statistical abstract for British India with statistics, where available, relaii 
certain Indian States from 1923-24 to 1932-33. Delhi, Department of | 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics, 1935. 951 pp. 

Includes statistics on prices, employment, trade unions, and cooperative socict 


Financial and economic annual of Japan, 1935. Tokyo, Department of Fi 
[1935?]. 286 pp., map, charts. 
Covers a variety of subjects, including statistics by industry on employ: 
in 1933 and on average daily wages and wage index numbers in 1934 with « 
parative figures for earlier years. 


New South Wales statistical register for 1933-34. Sydney, Bureau of Statistics 
and Economics, 1935. 677 pp. 

Includes statistics of employment, wages, wholesale prices, rents, building 
operations, and land settlement. Comparative figures for periods earlier than 
that indicated in the title are given in some cases. Living or basic wage deter- 
minations made by State and Commonwealth jurisdictions from 1925 to 1935 
are shown. 


Statistica minieré a Rominiet pe anul 1934. Bucharest, Ministerul Muncii, 
Sana&tatii, si Ocrotirilor Sociale, Institutul de Statistica al Statului, 1935. 
228 pp. (In Rumanian and French.) 

Devoted almost entirely to production of various mineral and metal products. 

One section shows number of workers employed and accidents to workers. 
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